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PEEFACE 



In this volume I have sought to present a general 
geographical sketch of Europe, and of the various States 
into which it is divided. In the case of each country the 
physical features are first described ; then an attempt is 
made to mark the stages of its history, so far as they are 
related to geography. Next I have brought together some 
of the leading facts relating to government, population and 
national character, religion and education, and industry 
and trade. Finally, an account is given of the principal 
towns, these being generally grouped under the historic 
divisions to which they respectively belong. 

For the reason stated in the text, only a short chapter 
on the British Isles has been written. This may sufiice to 
show how closely Great Britain is associated with the 
Continent, with which it was at one time connected by 



It is usually the tendency of young learners to suppose 
that the political geography of to-day must have been the 
political geography of all past times. Many serious mis- 
takes spring from this vague notion, which, if it has once 
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found entrance into the mind, it is difficult wholly to 
eradicate. Hence the prominence which has been given to 
the fact that every country has passed through many 
changes, and that geographical names which have a certain 
meaning for ourselves have not necessarily had the same 
meaning for those who have gone before us. 

The importance of historic association has also been 
kept steadily in view in the description of towns. Their 
place in the industrial and political life of our own time is 
all the more likely to be understood if something is known 
of the events with which they have been connected 
in earlier ages. 

It is not, of course, intended that in giving lessons on 
the geography of Europe the teacher shall confine himself 
to the facts set forth in this volume. In every chapter 
there are suggestions which it will be easy for him to 
expand from the stores of his own knowledge. It may be 
added that, in teaching from the book, he will find it 
absolutely essential to make constant use of maps. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I have had to consult 
many different classes of geographical works. It would be 
useless, and not very easy, to mention all the books to 
which I am indebted, but I wish especially to express my 
obligations to the Kleineres HandJmch der Geographie 
(Fourth Edition), by Dr. Hermann Adalbert Daniel ; the 
volume on Europe, by F. W. Rudler and G. G. Chisholm, 
in Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel, 
based on Hellwald's Die Erde und ihre Tdlher ; and The 
Historical Geography of Europe, by E. A. Freeman. 
Statistical information I have obtained chiefly from The 
StatemvarCs Year-Booh, by J. S. Keltie. 
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To the editor of the present series, Dr. Archibald 
Geikie, I am greatly obliged for the help I have received 
from him in the treatment of some difficult parts of the 
subject. 

The illustrations are from drawings specially prepared 
by Mr. Robert T. Pritchett. 

JAMES SIME. 
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CHAPTER I 



EUROPE 

1. The derivation of the word " Europe " is uncertain. 
Probably the original form was the Phoenician word 
"Ereb," meaning the setting of the sun, or the west. 
By this name the Phoenicians, the great mariners and 
traders of the ancient world, seem to have called all the 
regions to the west of their own land. 

2. A Peninsula and a Continent. — Geographically, 
Europe is a peninsula of Asia. Not only, however, is it 
much larger, and far more densely populated, than the 
Asiatic peninsulas, properly so called, but the races in- 
habiting it are linked to one another by common interests, 
and in the course of history have been subjected to 
influences unlike those which have prevailed in the East. 
Europe, therefore, is necessarily regarded as a separate 
continent and one of the great divisions of the world. 

3. Boundaries cuid surroundinir Sea.s. — Europe has 
no very clearly marked eastern boundary. Roughly, it 
may be said to be divided from Asia in the east by the 
UraJ Mountains, the Ural River, and the Caspian 
Sea; and in the south-east by the area of depression 
through which the Manitoh flows to the Don. From this 
boundary Europe stretches towards the south-west, its 
entire area being about three and three quarter millions of 
square miles. Its extreme point in the north is the North 
Cape; in the south. Cape Tarifa; in the west. Cape La Roca. 

The southern shores of Europe are washed by the 
Mediterranean, which divides it from south-western Asia 
ffi B 
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and from Africa. A peculiar interest attaches to this sea, 
for on its shores great forms of civilisation have flourished 
from remote ages, and it is still a part of one of the chief 
highways between the East and the West. It is about 2300 
miles long. Although the largest inland sea in the world, 
it is not large enough to have strong tides. It has an 
eastern, a western, and a middle basin; the middle basin, to 
the south of Sicily, being over 2000 feet deep, while the 
eastern and western basins are in most parts over 5000 
feet deep, and in some much deeper. At its western end 
the Mediterranean commimicates with the Atlantic through 
the Strait of Gibraltar, the bed of which,in past geological 
ages, has repeatedly been elevated above the surface, thus 
forming a land-connection between Europe and Africa. 
The heat of the sun causes much evaporation, so that, 
the salt being condensed, the water is rather more saline 
than the Atlantic. The rainfall and the rivers flowing 
into the Mediterranean would not suffice to make up 
for the loss through evaporation; but the average level 
is maintained by a steady inflow through the strait of 
Gibraltar. 

The Mediterranean cuts more deeply into the European 
than into the African coast, and three great peninsulas jut 
into it from the mainland — the Balkan peninsula in the 
east, the Iberian peninsula in the west, the Italian penin- 
sula in the centre. It has also many islands, including 
the Archipelago, Crete, Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the Balearic Isles. 

To the east and north of the Mediterranean lies another 
deep inland sea — the Black Sea. It is connected by the 
Bosphorus with the Sea of Marmora., which in turn is con- 
nected with the Mediterranean by the Dardanelles. For 
the water that escapes by evaporation, and for that which 
flows into the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea is compen- 
sated by the Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and 
indirectly by the Don, which feeds the Sea of Azof — ^a 
shallow, brackish gulf connected with the Black Sea by 
the strait of Kertch. So many rivers have an outlet in 
the Black Sea that its waters are considerably less salt 
than those of the Mediterranean. 
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In the west, Europe is bounded by the Atlantic, one 
of whose gulfs, the Bay of Biscay, washes the northern 
coast of the Iberian peninsula and the western coast of 
France. In the north-west are the British Isles, between 
which and Scandinavia lies the shallow North Sea, com- 
municating with the Atlantic in the south through the 
English Channel. 

By Skager Back, the Kattegat, the Sound, and the 
Belts, the North Sea communicates with the Baltic, an 
inland sea corresponding in some respects with the Medi- 
terranean. The Baltic is continued towards the east by 
the Gulf of Finland, and towards the north by the Guft 
of Bothnia. It resembles the Mediterranean not only in 
forming great gulfs, but in possessing many islands, 
and in having merely small tides; but it differs from 
its southern counterpart in the facts that there is 
little evaporation from its surface, and that it is so well 
supplied with water from rain and rivers that, if it had 
not an outlet into the North Sea, it would tend to over- 
flow its shores. In consequence of the scantiness of 
evaporation and the rich supply of fresh water, the Baltic 
is much less salt than the Atlantic ; and its comparative 
freshness, combined with its shallowness, leads to its being 
very readily frozen over. 

To the north of Europe — as to the north of Asia 
and America — extends the Arctic Ocean. It forms on the 
coast various openings, the chief of which is the shallow 
White Sea. On a line with the Ural Mountains are the 
islands of Novaia Zemlia, beyond which, to the north, are 
Spitzbergen and Francis Joseph Land. 

Europe is penetrated at so many points by the sea 
that in proportion to its area it has a longer and more 
varied coast-line, with a larger number of peninsulas, than 
any other continent Its coast-line is almost five times as 
long as that of Africa. 

4. Mountains, Valleys, and Plains. — The surface of 
Europe is also extremely diversified. Towards the south 
it has, like Asia, a series of great mountain ranges with a 
general direction from east to west. The most important 
of these ranges are the Alps, which cover an area of about 
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90,000 square miles. This magnificent range is the great 
dividing line between northern and southern Europe, and 
forms one of the chief boundaries of several of the leading 
European nations. It consists of three groups — the 
western, the central, and the eastern Alps. The western 
group, beginning at the GuK of Genoa, passes along a part 
of the Mediterranean coast, and then sweeps round towards 
the north, separating Italy from France. It takes in the 
Maritime, the Cottian, and the Graian Alps. The central 
group, advancing towards the north-east, includes the 
parallel Pennine and Bernese chains, the Lepontine Alps, 
and the Khaetian Alps. From the Pass called the Stilf ser 
joch, the eastern Alps spread out in the east, in the north- 
east, and in the south-east towards the valley of the 
Danube. The highest parts are in the great central mass, 
where the range culminates in Mont Blanc (15,732 feetV 
to the east of which rise the Matterhom (14,836 feet), 
Monte Kosa (15,150 feet), the Finsteraarhom (14,026 
feet), and many peaks above 13,000 feet. 

The core of the Alps consists of gneiss, granite, and 
other crystalline rocks. When the chain was uplifted, the 
forces at work were so powerful that the strata which had 
been formed during long ages at the bottom of the sea 
were in many places rent asunder, and the older, harder, 
underlying rocks were made to protrude through them. 
The summits, under the wasting influences of the weather, 
have assumed many forms, and are known by such names 
as "horn," "dent," and "aiguille." The highest peaks 
are covered with' perpetual snow, and the upper ravines 
are filled with glaciers, from which milk-coloured torrents 
descend to the lower valleys, forming waterfalls where their 
beds are interrupted by rocky precipices. The greatest of 
the Alpine glaciers are the Aletsoh, descending from the 
Finsteraarhom, and the vast stream of ice which passes 
down from Mont Blanc into the valley of Ohamouni 

The valleys of the Alps are divided into two classes, 
longitudinal and transverse. Longitudinal valleys are those 
which lie in the direction of the main chains ; they are 
generally deep, wide, and long. The chief valleys of this 
class are those of the upper parts of the Rhone, the Rhine, 
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the Inn, the SaJza., the Enns, the Mur, the Drave, and 
the Save. Transverse valleys are those which cross 
the line of the great ridges. Their highest points are 
often narrow Passes which connect the heads of adjacent 
valleys. 

In the south the Alps slope abruptly to the northern 
plain of Italy ; in the north they descend gradually to a 
table-land bordered by the Jura, a limestone range, the 
north-eastern portion of which forms a part of the high- 
lands of Germany. In the south-west the Alps are 
connected with the Apennines, which pass down through 
the Italian peninsula ; in the south-east with the Dinario 
or Dalmatian Alps, by which they are brought into contact 
with the mountains of the Balkan Peninsula. They are 
flanked in the east by the Carpathians, from which they 
are separated by a part of the valley of the Danube ; in 
the west by the highlands of southern France, from which 
they are separated by a part of the valley of the Rhone. 
The Pyrenees are an independent range, forming the 
northern boundary of the Iberian peninsula. 

In Scandinavia and the British Isles there are great 
highland districts, which consist of similar ancient hard 
rocks, and were at one time connected with one another. 
Between these districts and the northern oflfshoots of the 
Alps lies an extensive Plain, which passes eastward along 
the shores of the North Sea and the Baltic, and occupies 
the greater part of Russia. Another plain is enclosed 
by the Carpathians, and a third spreads out between the 
Alps and the Apennines. In the south-east of Russia 
arid tracts called the Steppes connect Europe with the 
desolate plain of northern Siberia. 

6. Rivers. — The comparatively small area of Europe 
would prevent it, even if its surface were less varied, from 
having such long rivers as those of Asia, Africa, and America. 
It has, however, many important rivers, some of which 
have played a great part in the history of the world. In 
Asia, Africa, and America it often happens that rivers cut 
their way through mountain ranges or plateaus ; and this 
sometimes happens in Europe also, as in the case of the 
Elbe, which pierces the Erzgebirge. But, as a rule, the 
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direction of European rivers is determined by that of 
mountains and hills, on one side or other of which they 
flow to other rivers or to the sea. 

The longest river in Europe is the Volffa, which, rising 
in the Valdai Hills, flows in a slow winding course to the 
Caspian Sea. The Danube is the second longest river in 
Europe, and the greatest in volume. Originating in two 
mountain streams on the eastern slopes of the Black Forest, 
it flows between the Alps and the Carpathians. About 
the middle of its course it takes a southerly direction, then 
bends towards the east, and flows into the Black Sea. 
Several of the greatest rivers of the continent have their 
source in the Alps, from which flow, to the North Sea, the 
Rhine ; to the Mediterranean, the Rhone, the Po, and the 
Adige; to the Danube, the Inn and the Drave. 

6. Lakes. — Europe has also many lakes, one great group 
being found on the borders of the central Alps, in Italy 
and Switzerland. Another group lies to the east of the 
water-parting in Sweden ; and there are several great lakes 
between the Gulf of Finland and the White Sea. Deep 
fiords, corresponding in some ways to these lakes, pierce the 
mountains on the western and northern coasts of Norway, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

7. Climate. — ^As a whole, Europe lies within the tem- 
perate zone. It nowhere touches the torrid zone, and the 
frigid zone takes in only a small part of the northern regions. 
In the eastern part of Europe the climate is essentially the 
same as that of the northern plain of Asia ; that is, there 
is great heat in summer and severe cold in winter. As 
we pass towards the west, the climate is modified by the 
Gulf Stream and other warm currents of the Atlantic. 
These currents soften the cold of winter, while the general 
influence of the winds from the sea tends to moderate 
the heat of summer. In the regions lying to the south 
of the Alps the contrast between summer and winter 
is even less marked than in the north-west, for these 
mountains ward off" the cold winds that would otherwise 
blow towards the Mediterranean in winter from the 
northern plain. This is strikingly shown by the fact 
that in January the temperature at Naples is ten degrees 
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higher than in Constantinople, although these two cities 
lie in almost the same latitude. 

The rainfall, like warmth in winter, althou^ not 
to the same extent, increases from east to west This is 
due not only to the Atlantic, from which there is a vast 
amount of evaporation, but to mountains and hills, which 
force the air to rise to levels at which its vapour is 
condensed into clouds and rain. The vapour thus 
condensed is borne along chiefly on south-west winds 
blowing from the Atlantic. In the Mediterranean region a 
dry wind from the north takes the place of these winds in 
summer, and during that season there is little rain in 
southern Europe. 

8. Plants. — ^The flora of Europe varies in accordance 
with the climate. In the extreme north-east we find an 
Arctic vegetation, consisting chiefly of mosses and lichens, 
corresponding to the vegetation of northern Siberia. The 
regions to the south, as far as the Pyrenees, the Alps, and 
the Russian steppes, were formerly, like the corresponding 
regions in Asia, covered with great forests, which have been 
to a large extent cleared away, that the soil might be used 
for the production of cultivated crops. In the southern 
districts of this area there is sufficient warmth for the 
growth of the vine. The principal trees in the forests are 
the oak, the lime, and the beech ; the oak reaching as far 
north as 62° N. lat., the lime, chiefly in the east, to 63**, 
and the beech, chiefly in the west, to 60°. In the region 
to the south of the great central mountain ranges much of 
the flora is similar to that of northern Africa, a fact which 
alone would suffice to prove that in former times there 
was a connection by land between the two continents. 
The characteristic flora of this region consists of shrubs 
and trees, such as the laurel and myrtle, the pistachio-nut 
and the dwarf -palm, whose thick, hard leaves are un- 
injured by long droughts. The soil and climate are also 
suitable for such souti^em plants as the olive, the orange, 
the citron, the myrtle, and the American aloe. 

0. Animals. — There are now few large wild animals in 
Europe, but wolves are still found in various countries, 
and bears haunt some eastern forests. The reindeer, both 
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wild and domesticated, is found in the extreme north ; and 
the chamois occurs in the central ranges of mountains. 
Domesticated animals are more widely distributed in 
Europe than in any other division of the globe, the horse 
being the chief beast of burden in the north, the mule in 
the south. Food-fishes abound in the various seas; the 
cod, the herring, and the salmon being the most valuable 
in the north; tunnies, sardines, and anchovies in the 
Mediterranean. The sturgeon is found in Russian 
rivers. 

10. Geological Ohanfires. — The general features of the 
surface of the globe have the appearance of being so fixed 
and permanent that we might naturally suppose they had 
never undergone any essential change. I^ology, however, 
reveals that this would be a wholly mistaken impression. 
During the immeasurable ages of the past there has been 
* a continual process of evolution, and it has only been by 
slow degrees that the land has been built up in its present 
form, and that its relations to the surrounding oceans and 
seas have been established. This has been the case in 
Europe, as in all other parts of the world. 

The earliest known rocks are those called ArohsBan. 
In Europe they are found chiefly in Scotland, Scan- 
dinavia, Finland, north-western Russia, and the Ural 
Mountains. In these regions they are evidently the 
survivals of a great primaeval continent To the south 
of this land stretched a vast shallow sea, above the 
surface of which, over a part of the area now covered 
by the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Carpathians, and in 
some other places, rose islands formed of the same primi- 
tive rocks. The bed of this sea sometimes subsided, 
and was sometimes elevated; and on it were deposited 
series of strata, the relative age of which is indicated by 
the fossils embedded in them. In the greater part of 
what is now Russia the strata were practically undis- 
turbed, so that they lie, one above another, very much 
in the position in which they were originally placed. 
But elsewhere they were often violently dislocated by 
subterranean movements, being in many cases forced 
upwards, folded, and crumpled, so as to form mountains, 
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hills, and table-lands. Frequently, too, there were volcanic 
eruptions, the products of which can still be traced. 

The various series of strata are divided into four great 
groups — Primary or Palaeozoic, Secondary or Mesozoic, 
Tertiary or Cainozoic, and Post -Tertiary or Quaternary. 
It was during the Tertiary period — when plants and 
animals assumed forms that have generally a more or less 
close resemblance to those of our own time — that the great 
continental areas of the world were extended very nearly 
to their present limita During Tertiary time, also, was 
upheaved the vast line of mountains passing westward 
from Japan to the Atlantic, and including in Europe the 
Balkans, the Carpathians, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
Some of these ranges seem to have been repeatedly uplifted 
during previous geological eras, and as often worn down 
by the slow action of denuding forces. During the Tertiary 
period they received their latest elevation, but they had 
not then precisely the same forms as now. Their present 
forms have been gradually sculptured by the air and by 
rain, rivers, springs, and frost. 

From the remains of the various forms of life we know 
that during the earlier geological ages there was a warm 
climate all over the globe. During a part even of the 
Tertiary period plants resembling those which now flourish 
only in tropical regions grew in lands within the Arctic 
circle. As the Tertiary period advanced, the climate of the 
northern part Of the northern hemisphere became more and 
more cold, until, during a part of the Post-Tertiary period, 
a great ice-sheet covered a vast region, extending ^om the 
North Pole to central Europe. At the same ifme the 
valleys of the Alps were filled with enormous glaciers. 
The period in which this state of things existed is known 
as the Ice Age or Glacial Period. There were intervals 
during which the climate became milder, and the ice 
retreated towards the north ; but during the greater part 
of the period the appearance of northern Europe must 
have been like that of Greenland at the present day. The 
ice, which in some places was thousands of feet thick, was 
continually moving; and in its movements it seems to 
have hollowed out the basins of lakes in the Alps and 
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elsewhere, and of fiords in Norway, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The course of its principal currents can be traced by the 
polished and striated surface of the rocks over which it 
passed, and by the clay and boulders brought by it from 
higher to lower grounds during its progress towards the sea. 

The Ice Age did not come to an end suddenly. The 
climate changed slowly, and in proportion as it became 
warmer, the glaciers vanished from the lowlands, and 
survived only in the extreme north, and among the higher 
valleys of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Scandinavian 
highlands. 

11. Population. — The present population of Europe is 
estimated at about 330,000,000. Of this population the 
vast majority — upwards of 300,000,000 — speak one or 
other of the languages known as Aiyan or Indo-European. 
All who speak Aryan languages are not, however, necessarily 
of Aryan descent, for races have often changed their native 
speech for that of their conquerors, or for that of a people 
among whom they have happened to settle. The ancient 
Gauls, for instance, gave up the use of their own Keltic 
language, and adopted Latin; and at a later time the 
Normans learned to speak French instead of the Teutonic 
language of their forefathers. 

At what time man first appeared in Europe we have no 
means of determining. But we know that he was settled 
there during the Ice Age, for rude implements of stone and 
bone have been found in many districts in association 
with the bones of various Arctic animals. Ages after- 
wards, when the Aryans began to take possession of 
various lands, perhaps about 3000 years B.C., two distinct 
types of men seem to have been settled in Europe. 
Both were of short stature, with black hair and black 
eyes ; but the members of one group were long-skulled 
(dolichocephalic), those of the other were round-skulled 
(brachy cephalic). The long -skulled race were settled 
along the shores of the Mediterranean and along the 
Atlantic seaboard; the round -skulled race, which must 
have come at various times from Asia across the area 
of depression between the Ural Mountains and the 
Caspian Sea, were settled in central Europe, but were 
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continually pressing upon groups of the long-skulled race, 
and mingling with them. It was the destiny of both to 
become subject to Aryan conquerors. 

The Aryans were a tall, vigorous, long-skulled race, with 
fair hair and blue eyes. That at one time they dwelt to- 
gether as a single people we know from the fact that 
certain words and grammatical forms are found in all 
Aryan languages, which must, therefore, be derived from a 
common stock. Where the Aryans came from, we do not 
definitely know. According to some authorities, their primi- 
tive home was iii Asia; according to others, in Europe. 
However this may be, it is certain that group after group 
broke away from the original settlement, and conquered 
for themselves new homes elsewhere. At the earliest 
period to which history goes back, the Teutons were 
settled in central and north-western Europe ; the Kelts in 
Gaul, Britain, and a part of Spain ; the Lithuanians in 
lands to the south of the Bdtic; the Slavs in eastern 
Europe. Other Aryans had conquered Italy and Greece, 
and a remote group became the ancestors of the Aryans in 
Persia and India. 

The pre-Aryan races were not exterminated by their 
Aryan masters, but learned their languages and customs. 
In course of time the conquerors and the conquered 
united, so that a mixed population arose in almost all 
parts of Europe. In central and southern Europe the 
existing population are descended chiefly from the race 
with round skulls, black eyes, and black hair; but the 
primitive Aryan type is still to some extent represented 
even in these regions, while it is represented largely in 
Scandinavia, north Germany, and parts of the British Isles, 
northern France, and Russia. 

The languages of the pre-Aryan races survive only 
among the Basques, in the western Pyrenees ; and among 
the Finns and Lapps, in northern Europe. Non- Aryan 
languages are spoken also by the Ma^ars and the Turks, 
both of whom belong to the Turanian stock, and are com- 
paratively recent settlers in their present territories. 

12. Prehistoric Times. — ^The history of Europe does not 
reach nearly so far back as that of Egypt and Babylonia. 
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But during long prehistoric ages man had slowly ascended 
from lower to higher forms of civilisation. These ages are 
divided into three periods — the Stone Age, during which 
the use of metals was unknown, the Bronze Age, and the 
Iron Age. The Stone Age is subdivided into the Palaeo- 
lithic and the Neolithic periods. During the Falceolithic 
period, which was at least as early as the latter part 
of the Ice Age, weapons and implements were made 
of bone and roughly chipped stones. At that time, in 
central and southern Europe, man was the contemporary 
of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, the cave bear, the reindeer, 
and the Arctic fox. He lived in caves, and obtained his 
food by hunting and fishing. He had not yet found out 
how to till the ground; he was apparently unable to 
make pottery; and he does not seem to have either 
buried or burned the dead. Strangely enough, however, 
he had a strong artistic impulse, as we know from carvings 
and from skiKul representations of animals on pieces of 
bone and horn which have come down to us from the 
Palaeolithic age. During the Neolithic period men were 
in many respects at a stage of progress far ahead of their 
predecessors. The distinguishing characteristic of Neolithic 
weapons and implements is that they are not merely 
roughly chipped but carefully polished. The men of this 
time knew how to produce cereal crops ; they had various 
kinds of domestic animals ; they could spin, weave, and sew, 
and make useful vessels of clay ; they built wooden huts, 
sometimes erecting them on platforms resting on piles 
driven into the bed of a lake ; and in many places they 
buried their dead in great stone chambers covered with 
mounds of earth. During the Bronze Age weapons and 
implements were made of bronze ; during the Iron Age, of 
iron. Each of these periods marked a striking advance 
in the arts both of war and of peace. Both periods began 
and ended considerably earlier in the southern than in the 
northern districts of Europa 

13. Historical Changes. — ^Western history, in the strict 
sense of the term, begins with the history of Greece, and it 
was in that country that European civilisation first rose to 
a great height of splendour. In the various communities 
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of ancient Greece forms of social and intellectual life were 
developed which in some respects have never been equalled 
in later ages. When the great days of Greece were over, 
the first place in the western world was held by Rome, 
whose dominion ultimately took in, besides vast territories 
in Africa and Asia, the whole of southern and western 
Europe, including the larger part of Britain. The language 
of the Romans spread over their gigantic empire, and from 
it are descended theRomanoe languages, — Italian, Spanish, 
and French. Eoman law also to a large extent survives in 
the legal systems of most of the continental nations. The 
influence of ancient Greece on modern life is less direct than 
that of ancient Rome, but in some ways it is even more 
profound. 

The Roman Empire in the west was broken up in the 
fifth century by Teutonic tribes, who formed new kingdoms 
among its ruins. The eastern Roman Empire, however, 
of which Byzantium or Constantinople was the capital, 
went on, and it continued to exist until the fifteenth 
century, when it was destroyed by the Turks. The western 
Roman Empire was restored by Charles the Great, King 
of the Franks and Lombards. He was crowned at Rome 
in the year 800, but the real centre of his Empire was in 
the Rhineland, whence he ruled the Germans and the 
people of Gaul and northern Italy. His empire came to 
an end before the close of the ninth century, when Prance 
and Ghermany emerged as independent kingdoms. In 
962 the Roman Empire — called afterwards the Holy 
Roman Empire — was again restored, this time by the 
German King, Otto I. Nominally, this empire went on 
until 1806, but in reality it had little power after the middle 
of the thirteenth century. During the middle ages the 
greater part of western Europe was divided into a vast 
number of feudal territories, the heads of which often paid 
but slight heed to the sovereigns to whom they were legally 
subject. Side by side with these territories, in some 
countries, were cities which also became practically 
independent. It was only gradually that the increasing 
power of various central Governments led to the formation 
of thoroughly organised states. 
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14. European States. — The growth of independent 
states in Europe has been favoured by the peculiar structure 
of the continent, in which there is a greater number of tracts 
of land marked off from other regions by natural boundaries 
than in any other part of the world. 

The existing states of Europe differ widely in extent and 
in power. Six of them — En^rlaiid, Ghermany, Austria, 
Italy, Franoe, and Russia — are known as the Great 
Powers, and exercise a predominant influence over the 
affairs of the western world. The prevailing form of 
government is monarchical, but the authority of the 
crown is very much greater in some countries than in 
others. Two countries — Franoe and Switzerland — are 
republics. 

16. Trade. — The geographical conditions of Europe are 
eminently favourable to trade. In the central and western 
parts of the continent no district is very far from the sea, 
and hundreds of rivers are navigable over a considerable 
part of their course, while many of them flow at some 
points at so short a distance from one another that 
they are readily connected by canals. Moreover, the 
coast is so varied, and has so many good harbours, that 
every facility is afforded for commerce by means of 
ships. 

The earliest of the great traders in Europe were the 
Phoenicians, who established colonies on many parts of the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and even visited Britain, 
where they exchanged their commodities for tin. The 
Greeks, the Carthaginians, and the Etruscans also carried 
on an extensive conmierce ; and Eoman merchants traded 
beyond as well as within the limits of the Koman Empire. 
During the middle ages the chief centres of European 
trade were the republics of northern Italy, and the cities 
of northern Germany and the Low Countries. 

A new direction was given to commerce by the discovery 
of America in 1492, and by that of the Cape route to 
India in 1498. The maritime trade of Europe was thus 
to a large extent diverted from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, and thence to all parts of the globe. Many 
nations also founded colonies in the newly discovered 
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regions beyond the sea. The example was set by Portugal 
and Spain, and was followed by Holland, which became 
one of the greatest of the trading and colonising powers. 
France, too, played an important part in the movement, 
and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries England 
laid the foundations of what has since become the vastest 
colonial empire in the world. 

Although European trade during the middle ages, and 
even in earlier times, was considerable, manufactures were 
in most countries unimportant in comparison with agri- 
culture. In the eighteenth century a momentous change 
was introduced by the invention of improved machinery 
for spinning, weaving, and other manufacturing methods ; 
and afterwards commerce was immensely developed by the 
making of steamships and railways, and by the invention 
of the electric telegraph. New industries came into exis- 
tence, and those which already flourished received a fresh 
and most powerful impetus. One result has been that 
many towns which were formerly villages have become 
great manufacturing and trading centres, and that these 
centres have attracted from rural districts vast numbers 
of persons who would otherwise have continued to be 
employed in the pursuits of the country. Agriculture 
itself has been modified by the application of science to 
its various processes, so that work can be done by fewer 
labourers than were needed in former times. This has of 
course strengthened the general tendency to an increase of 
the urban at the cost of the agricultural population. 

16. Relifirion. — If we except the Mohammedans in 
Turkey and south-eastern Russia, and a certain number of 
Jews, the entire population of Europe may be described in a 
general sense as Ohristiaji. During the time of the Eoman 
Empire Christianity became the religion of the civilised 
world, and afterwards it spread among the Pagan tribes of 
central, northern, and eastern Europe. Eome was gradu- 
ally recognised as the head of the western Ohurch, and 
thus acquired, as a spiritual power, a wider and deeper 
influence than it had ever exercised in the days of its 
temporal supremacy. A like position was taken by New 
Rome or Constantinople in the eastern or Greek Church, 
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which differs from the Koman Church in certain points of 
doctrine and discipline, and in its refusal to recognise the 
authority of the Papacy. At the time of the Reformation, 
in the sixteenth century, the nations which spoke the 
Romance languages clung to their ancient religious insti- 
tutions, but in the Teutonic countries the majority of the 
people separated themselves from the Roman communion, 
and gave to the Church such forms as seemed to them 
suitable for their needs. There are now about 1 50,000,000 
Roman Catholics in Europe, and about 80,000,000 Pro- 
testants. The eastern Church has about 90,000,000 ad- 
herents. 




CHAPTER II 



GBEEGE 



1. The ancient Greeks called themselves Hellenes, 
and their country was known as Hellaa. The name 
" GREECE " has come to us from the Romans, who seem 
to have applied to the Hellenes the name of a small tribe 
of Epirus, who were probably not of Hellenic blood. 

2. The Oocust. — Greece is the southern part of the 
Balkan peninsula, and is enclosed in the east by the 
iEgean Sea, in the west by the Ionian Sea, and in the 
south by the Mediterranean. The coast is generally 
rocky and wild, and the sea penetrates it at various 
points, forming an extremely irregular coast- line, with 
many gulfs and bays. Near the centre are the GuKs 
of Corinth and -^gina, cutting off as a peninsula the 
Peloponnesus or Morea^ which is connected with the 
northern mainland only by the narrow Isthmus of Corinth. 
On the opposite sides of the northern mainland are the 
Gulf of Arta and the Gulf of Volo. A corresponding 
position with regard to the Peloponnesus is held by the 
Gulfs of Arcadia and Nauplia; and on the southern 
shore are the Gulfs of Coron and Laconia, forming the 
three subordinate peninsulas ending in Cape Grallo, Cape 
Matapan, and Cape Malea. On the west and south of 
Greece are the Ionian Islands, and on the east the ^gean 
Sea is dotted with the islands of the Archipelago. 

3. Mountains and Rivers. — The surface of Greece is 
very mountainous, the lower grounds consisting chiefly of 
narrow valleys, depressions surrounded by heights, and 
strips of plain along some parts of the coast. The moun- 
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tains are composed mainly of limestone, and many of them 
are remarkable for the ruggedness of their forms. The 
central range is the Pindus, which enters the country 
from the north. At the northern boundary of Greece 
this range throws oflF two ridges — the Ceraunian moun- 
tains to the west, separating Epirus from Ulyria or 
Albania, and the Cambunian mountains to the east, 
separating Thessaly from Macedonia. The Cambunian 
mountains culminate in Mount Olympus (9750 ft.), the 
highest point in Greece, and the second highest in the 
Balkan peninsula. South-east of Mount Olympus, on the 
coast of the iEgean Sea, are Mounts Ossa and Pelion, con- 
nected with one another by a chain of low hills. West of 
the Pindus is an extensive table -land, from which 
various irregular chains proceed towards the Ionian Sea 
and the Gulf of Corinth. The Pindus itself, which cul- 
minates in Mount Kiona (8240 ft.), advances in a south- 
easterly direction. About 39** N. lat. the Othrys range 
breaks away from it, and on the western shore of the GiSf 
of Volo meets the western oflFshoots of Mount Pelion. 
From the point where the Othrys begins, the Pindus is 
continued towards the south-east by the OEta range, and 
by a range which includes Mount Parnassus and Mount 
Helicon. These two ranges enclose a valley, at the south- 
eastern end of which they meet. With the high grounds 
of Attica they are connected by the Cithaeron and Parnes 
ranges, and with the rocky ridge of the Isthmus of Corinth 
by the Geranian mountains. The Peloponnesus or Morea 
is not less mountainous than the northern part of Greece. 
In the centre is the high table-land of Arcadia^ the 
mountains on the northern and western borders of which 
descend to the sea by a series of terraces. From its 
eastern and southern side several independent chains 
radiate to the coast. Of these the most important is the 
Taygetus range, which ends at Cape Matapan. It cul- 
minates in Mount Ellas (7901 feet). 

Of the lakes of Greece the chief is Lake Oopais, in 
Bceotia, which has several outlets to the Euboean Sea 
through subterranean channels. The principal river is the 
Peneusor Salambria, which, flowing from the eastern slope 
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of the Pindus, waters the plain of Thessaly, and enters the 
^gean through the famous Vale of Tempe. This is the 
only navigable stream in Greece. West of the Pindus are 
the Aracthus or Arta and the Aohelous or Aspropotamo, 
the former flowing into the gulf of the same name, the latter 
into the Ionian Sea, near the entrance of the GuK of 
Corinth. The Oephissus drains the valley between Mount 
Parnassus and the (Eta, and falls into Lake Copais. Of 
the rivers of the Morea, the Alpheus, flowing into the Bay 
of Arcadia, is the longest. South of it are the Pamlsus and 
the Eurotas, separated from one another by the Taygetus 
range. 

4. Olimate. — A country in which there is so much high 
ground has necessarily a very varied climate. In the loftiest 
parts much snow falls in winter, and even in summer the 
air never becomes warm. At the bottom of the valleys and 
in the plains, on the other hand, winter is marked only by 
a moderate degree of cold and by the fall of rain, and in 
summer the heat is so great that most of the rivers are 
dried up. During the summer months Greece has a cloud- 
less, deep blue sky, and the mountains and surrounding 
seas are seen through an atmosphere of exquisite purity 
and transparency. 

6. Ancient G-reece. — The Hellenes or Greeks seem to 
have entered Greece from the north, and to have settled 
first in Thessaly, whence they gradually spread over the 
whole country. They were preceded by the Pelasgians, of 
whom Herodotus says that they spoke a foreign language, 
altogether diflferent from Greek. It has been supposed that 
the Pelasgians were closely akin to the Hellenes ; but it is 
more probable that they belonged to the small, long-skulled 
race, with black eyes and black hair, who appear to have 
been the primitive inhabitants of southern Europe gener- 
ally. They were conquered by the Hellenes, and learned 
their language ; and no doubt most of the slaves of ancient 
Greece — by far the most numerous class — were of Pelasgic 
origin. The Hellenes themselves were Aryans ; resembling 
the Pelasgians in being long-skulled, but tall and vigorous, 
with fair hair and blue eyes. This is the physical type 
immortalised in the masterpieces of Greek sculpture. 
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Ancient Greece did not at any time become a united 
state. A certain feeling of unity was kept up by tbe facts 
that tbe people spoke dialects of the same language, had 
the same religious ideas, and, in opposition to other races, 
had like interests. But the country was divided among 
a number of independent cities, each having its own 
institutions, intensely jealous of its liberties, and missing 
no opportunity of freeing itself from any yoke to which, 
in the fortune of war, it might be subjected. At a time 
when the rest of Europe was occupied by barbarous tribes, 
several of the Greek cities became great centres of civilisa- 
tion. Athens, the most important of them, produced 
poets, orators, historians, and philosophers, whose works 
still rank among the foremost achievements of the human 
mind, and in architecture and sculpture her artists created 
masterpieces which must always excite the wonder and 
admiration of mankind. 

6. Gheographioal Influences. — The greatness of 
Greece was to a considerable extent due to geographical 
causes. The varied surface of the country enabled small, 
independent states to grow up in comparative security, and 
the broken coast-line made it easy for most of them to 
have access to the sea. Those of the Greeks who lived on 
the coast or in islands naturally became clever sailors, 
fond of trade and enterprise. Thus they had all the 
advantages which come from extensive commerce, and 
their minds were kept alert by a wholesome rivalry. 

It was not only with one another that the Greeks were 
brought into contact by their proximity to the sea. Long 
before any branch of the Aryan race reached southern 
Europe there had spnmg up on the south-eastern and 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and in countries not 
very far from the Mediterranean, comparatively higji 
forms of civilisation. Egypt was probably a civilised 
country while the Aryans were still in their primitive 
home ; and there was also in Babylonia a great and ancient 
civilisation, which was carried northward by the Assyrians, 
and westward, at a still earlier period, by the Semitic 
peoples who settled in Canaan and Phoenicia. Through 
Phoenician traders, and in other ways, the Greeks were 
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brought under the influence of these civilisations, and so 
they were stimulated to various kinds of effort, which 
they would never have thought of had they lived in an 
inland country far removed from what were then the 
most advanced nations. 

The influence of climate must also be taken into account, 
for it helped to make life pleasant, facilitated social inter- 
course, and rendered possible those athletic games in the open 
air for which the ancient Greeks were famous, and which 
did much to maintain among them a high standard of 
physical development. Physically, they seem to have been 
the most beautiful race that ever existed ; and this had 
naturally a great effect upon their art, when Greek artists 
became skilful enough to reproduce in sculpture the noblest 
characteristics of the human figure. 

7. Greek Colonies. — Afterthe settlementof theGreeks 
in the mainland they soon began to send forth parties of 
colonists. In work of this kind they had been preceded 
by the Phoenicians, who had great colonies on the coast 
of Africa and Spain, and in some of the Mediterranean 
islands. In rivalry with the Phoenicians, the Greeks 
spread their civilisation far and wide, — ^in the islands of 
the Archipelago, on the western coast of Asia Minor, on the 
shores of the Black Sea, in Sicily and southern Italy, and 
on the southern coast of Gaul and the south-eastern coast 
of Spain. One of their most flourishing colonies founded 
Maeseilles, called by the Greeks Massalia ; and the spirit 
by which such colonies were animated is well shown by 
the fact that in the fourth century B.c. the Greek merchants 
of Massalia fitted out an expedition for the exploration, in 
the interests of trade, of the northern parts of Europe. 
This expedition was accompanied by Pytheas, a mathe- 
matician of Massalia, some portions of whose diary have 
been preserved. He sailed along the coast of Spain and 
Gaul, visited some parts of southern Britain, penetrated 
the Baltic as far as the Vistula, coasted Norway until he 
was within the Arctic circle, and then crossed to the 
Shetland Isles and the north of Scotland. That this 
expedition led to an extension of Greek commerce seems 
to be shown by the fact that the first coins believed to 
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have been struck in Britain were imitations of Greek coins 
made in the time of the adventurous traveller. 

8. Later History. — In the latter part of the fourth 
century B.C. the Greek states were absorbed by the empire 
of Alexander the Great. The Greeks did not, however, 
cease to exercise great power ; in the kingdoms into which 
Alexander's empire was split up their influence was pre- 
dominant, and their language became the language of 
educated men and of traders in the greater part of the 
civilised world. 

Greece became subject to the dominion of Eome, and 
the intellectual life of the Eomans was profoundly 
influenced by Greek ideas. After the break-up of the 
western Eoman Empire in its original form, the eastern 
Roman Empire, the capital of which was Byzantium or 
Constantinople, went on for many centuries ; and Greece 
continued, although often only nominally, to form a part 
of it. Many far-reaching changes, however, took place. 
From the eighth century tribes speaking Slavonic lan- 
guages invaded Greece from time to time, and settled in 
it permanently. Afterwards groups of Albanians took 
possession of various islands, and of territory on the main- 
land. In the thirteenth century the best lands were seized 
by Frankish knights who had gone to the East as crusaders, 
and they introduced into the country the customs and 
ideas of feudalism. The Venetian Republic, too, became 
a great power in Greece. In the fifteenth century the 
country, with the rest of the Byzantine Empire, was con- 
quered by the Turks. 

The Greeks suffered much from Turkish misgovernment, 
but never quite lost the sense of their nationality. In 
1821-29 they carried on a great struggle knovm as the 
war of liberation, and in 1830 Greece was recognised as 
an independent kingdom under the protection of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. 

0. Greek Territory. — The territory included in the new 
kingdom was less extensive than the Greek people wished 
it to be. A considerable addition to it was made in 1864, 
when the Ionian islands were transferred to Greece. In 
1881, by a treaty which Turkey was forced by the Great 
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Powers to execute, Thessaly and a strip of Epinis were also 
joined to the Hellenic kingdom. The country now reaches 
northward to the Cambunian mountains and to a part of 
the Ceraunian range, and in the north-west the boundary 
follows the course of the river Arta. Besides the territory 
on the mainland and the Ionian islands, the kingdom 
takes in EubcBa and other islands close to the mainland, 
the northern Sporades, and the Cyclades. 

10. Area and Population. — Greece has an area of 
25,014 square miles, and the population is supposed to 
be over 2,200,000. That is, there are in Greece about 88 
persons for every square mile. This, however, by no 
means represents the full strength of the Greek people. 
Greeks, or at all events persons speaking the Greek 
language, are the predominant population of the entire 
Levant, and are found in many different parts of the 
Turkish Empire. 

The Greeks of to-day are not the same people as 
those of ancient times. This is shown by the fact that 
the pure Hellenic type is rarely found in any part of 
the country. Modem Greeks are a mixed race, descended 
in part from the pre-Aryan population, with a dash of 
Hellenic blood, and in part from Slavonic and Albanian 
settlers. The Greek language, however, has never died 
out. It has undergone important phonetic changes, and 
many foreign words have found their way into its 
vocabulary ; but it is not essentially different from the 
speech of the original Hellenes. 

11. Government. — Theform of government is a limited 
monarchy. The power of legislation belongs to a chamber 
of deputies, called the Boul6, elected by the people, and to 
this assembly ministers appointed by the Crown are respon- 
sible. In 1888 the army consisted of 26,500 men, and 
there is also a small navy. 

12. Religion and Education. — The vast majority of 
the people belong to the Eastern or Greek Church, their 
adherence to which always tended to make the Turkish 
dominion intolerable. The clergy of Greece were formerly 
subject to the patriarch of Constantinople, but in 1834 the 
Orthodox Church in the kingdom was declared to be 
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independent, and now it is ruled by a Holy Synod com- 
posed of the metropolitan of Athens and four archbishops 
and bishops, who hold office for a year, during which 
they reside in the capital 

There are three grades of public schools, and the 
law requires that the schools of the lowest grade shall be 
attended by all children between the ages of five and 
twelve. In country districts, however, this law is often 
evaded. At Athens there is a great university, with more 
than 2000 students and about 100 professors. There is 
also a university at Corfu. 

13. Industry and Trade. — There are few manufactures 
in Greece, the chief industry being agriculture, in which 
about a half of the population are engaged. Some pro- 
prietors have large estates, but the land is for the most 
part possessed by peasants, few of whom are rich or 
intelligent enough to have introduced modem methods of 
agriculture. Besides cereals, the currant (so called from 
Corinth, the chief place of export) and the olive are 
largely cultivated. There are also a good many vineyards, 
and much land is set apart for the growth of tobacco and 
cotton. 

The Greeks are eager traders, and, since the country 
became independent, have increased the facilities for com- 
merce by making many good roads and opening some 
lines of railway. Among their principal imports are corn, 
textile fabrics, timber, and cattle. They export, among 
other things, currants, olive oil, figs, tobacco, wine, 
lead, and sponges. On the coast and in some of the 
islands there is a good deal of shipbuilding; and much 
of the trade of south-eastern Europe is carried on by 
means of Greek vessels, manned by Greek sailors. 

14. Divisions, and Aspect of Greece. — ^For adminis- 
trative purposes Greece is divided into eighteen nomarchies, 
but it is necessary to keep in mind only the names of the 
various districts of ancient Hellas. 

The aspect of the country is very different from that 
which it presented in ancient times. The forests which 
then clothed the sides of the mountains have for the most 
part been cut down; and, owing to long-continued mis- 
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government, tracts of land which used to be richly culti- 
vated have become marshy and barren. Cities once famous, 
and adorned with noble works of art, are now in many 
cases represented by petty villages. 

16. Thessaly. — The northern district, called Thessaly, 
consists chiefly of a plain surrounded on all sides by 
mountains. It is admirably suited both for agriculture 
and for the rearing of cattle. In the historic period of 
ancient Greece it was not of great importance, but in an 
earlier age it must have held a high position, for many of 
the old heroic legends relate to it. Here were the kingdoms 
of Achilles, Philoctetes, and other Homeric chiefs; and from 
lolchos, on the Gulf of Volo, the Argonauts were supposed 
to have set out on their search for the Golden Fleece. In 
Thessaly, too, was the kingdom of Hellas, which afterwards 
gave its name to the entire country. The capital of Thessaly 
is Labissa, (pop. 13,169), an ancient town on the Salam- 
bria, with some manufactures and a considerable trade. 
On one of the southern tributaries of the Salambria is 
Phaesala, near which, in 48 B.C., was fought between 
Julius Ca&sar and Pompey the battle which secured for 
Csesar supremacy in the Roman world. In southern 
Thessaly, between the Othrys and CEta ranges, lies Lamia, 
near the site of the ancient city of the same name. From 
this town, which is beautifully situated, with many ruins 
of Turkish mosques and palaces, travellers ascend Mount 
Othrys, from which there is a magnificent view extending 
from Mount Olympus to Mount Parnassus. 

16. Athamania. — West of Thessaly is Epirus^ a part 
of which was added to Greece in 1881. This district 
has received the ancient name of Athamania, It is bounded 
in the west by the river Arta, and through the centre of 
the district flows the upper portion of the Aspropotamo. 
Tobacco is grown in the valley of the Arta, which has a 
mild and pleasant climate. On the lower part of the Arta 
is the town of Aeta — ^formerly called Ambracia — which 
was the residence of King Pyrrhus. 

17. Acamania and .^Stolia. — The lower course of the 
Aspropotamo divides Acamania from JStolia, The northern 
part of -^tolia consists of highlands, where robber clans have 
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often found shelter. But in the south the Aspropotamo 
flows through fertile lowlands, in which, both in iEtolia 
and Acarnania, there are several lakes. Another fruitful 
valley is formed in the east of iEtolia by the Evenus. In 
the west of Acarnania, at the mouth of the Gulf of Arta, 
is Cape Aotiiim, oflF which, in 31 B.C., was fought a great 
Roman naval battle. On the Aspropotamo, on a height, 
are the ruins of Straton, formerly the chief town of the 
Acamanians. At Missolonghi (pop. 6324), on the Gulf 
of Patras, is a monument to Byron, who died there during 
the war of liberation in 1824. Not far from Missolonghi 
are the ruins of ancient Calydon. 

18. Doris. — Beyond the eastern comer of -/Etolia is 
Dorisy a highland district once occupied by the Dorians, 
who conquered the Peloponnesus and became one of the 
most important groups of the Hellenic people. The river 
Cephissus, which flows through Phocis to Lake Copais, 
rises in Doris. 

19. Phocis. — Fhodsy to the east of Doris, lies between a 
part of the CEta range in the north and the Gulfs of Crissa 
and Anticyra in the south. Near the middle of it rises 
Mount Parnassus, which the ancient Greeks regarded as 
the central point of their country. It is 8036 feet high, 
and has three lofty peaks, which are generally covered 
with snow. From two of these peaks, which are especially 
prominent, it was called the two-peaked Parnassus. The 
highest of the peaks was associated with the worship 
of Dionysos (Bacchus); the rest of the mountain was 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses. At the southern foot of 
the mountain is the village Castri, on a part of the site of 
ancient Delphi^ famous for its oracle and a great temple of 
Apollo. The Castalian spring, the holy well of Delphi, 
still flows. To the north of Parnassus a fertile valley is 
drained by the Cephissus. Elatea, a village in the north, 
represents the ancient capital of the Phocians. 

20. Western Looris. — Western Locris^ between -^tolia 
and Phocis, is a wild country, the greater part of which is 
covered by olQfshoots from Parnassus and from the hills 
of ^tolia. Salona, an inland town, is on the site of 
AmpkUsa^ the ancient capital of the Locrians. It is 
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overlooked by a steep rock which formerly served as the 
acropolis, and on the top of which are the ruins of the 
mediaeval castle of a Frankish baron. Epacto (at one 
time called Lepanto), on the coast, stands for Naupactus, 
in ancient times the chief port on the northern side of 
the Gulf of Corinth. Opposite this town was fought, in 
1571, the naval battle in which Don John of Austria 
defeated the Turks. 

21. Eastern Locris. — In eastern Locris, between the 
CEta range and the Euboean Sea, is the Pass of Ther- 
mopylae (so called from its hot sulphurous springs), made 
famous by the heroism of Leonidas and his comrades. 

22. Boeotia. — ^The greater part of Boeotia is a plain, 
but in the south-west is Mount Helicon (about 6000 feet 
high), which, like Parnassus, was sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. It has two famous springs — the fountains of 
Hippocrene and Aganippe ; and in a hollow beneath one 
of its summits was the grove of the Muses. At its foot 
lay the village of Ascra, the home of Hesiod. In ancient 
times Boeotia was made fruitful by an elaborate system of 
drains and canals ; but now it consists chiefly of marshy 
districts and of districts which are insuflSciently supplied 
with water, so that its villages are for the most part poor 
and unhealthy. Its most prosperous place is Thiva, the 
modem representative of ancient Thehes, the subject of one 
of the most famous of the legends of the heroic age. Its 
citadel was called Cadmeia, and the Greeks believed that the 
city was founded by a Phoenician colony under Cadmus, who 
was supposed to have introduced into Greece an alphabet of 
sixteen letters. At Plat^ea, Chjsronea, Tanagra, and 
other places in Boeotia are famous battle-fields. In recent 
times the name of Tanagra has been made familiar by 
beautiful little terrarcotta figures which have been found 
there in tombs. 

23. Attica. — Attica is the south-eastern peninsula of 
central Greece. It forms a rough triangle, the base of 
which is separated from Boeotia by the Cithseron and 
Parnes ranges. It is a small, mountainous district, and 
nowhere possesses a particularly fertile soil ; yet, thanks 
in part to its geographical position, it became one of the 
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greatest centres of civilisation the world has ever known. 
Its hills are exceptionally beautiful both in form and colour, 
and the air is mild and pure. 

From the western coast a valley recedes towards the 
middle of the district. Behind this valley is a semicircle 




white marble; and Hymettus, celebrated still, as in ancient 
times, for its bees. Through the valley flow two streams, 
the Cephissus and the Ilissus ; and between them, about 
three miles from the sea, there is a plateau on which stands 
the steep, square rock that formed the acropolis of ^tt)en0. 
The acropolis was called Cecropia, and the city was 
supposed by some to have been founded by Cecrops, a 
native of Sais in Egypt. In the great age of Athenian 
history the summit was covered by magnificent buildings, 
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which could be approached only from the Agora or 
market-place, on the western side. Marble steps led to 
the top through the Propylaea, a splendid gateway with 
wings to right and left. Almost opposite the Propylaea was 
a great bronze statue of Athen^, lie protectress of Athens, 
in full armour, by Phidias. The grandest building on 
the acropolis was the Parthenon, the temple of Athen^. 
It contained a magnificent statue of the goddess, made of 
ivory and gold, also by Phidias. Another temple was 
the Erechtheum, dedicated to Poseidon; and a third, 
small in size, but of exquisite design and workmanship, 
was dedicated to Nike Apteros or Wingless Victory. 
All these buildings were elaborately decorated with sculp- 
ture, and could be seen from a great distance at sea. 
With the violet hills in the background, the scene was one 
of matchless beauty. 

Athens itself, surrounded by walls, spread out on the 
plateau around the acropolis. The private dwellings, few of 
which had windows towards the front, were not very 
attractive ; but some of the public buildings — such as the 
temples of Zeus and Theseus — vied in splendour with 
those on the acropolis. Near the acropolis is a low hill 
on which sat the Areopagus, the supreme court of justice ; 
and beyond it is.Pnyx hill, on which the people met 
to regulate public affairs. Beyond the walls were the 
Academy, the grove in which Plato taught, and the Lyceum, 
associated in the same way with the name of Aristotle. 

For a long time Athens used as its seaport the road- 
stead of Phalerum, but afterwards its seaports were Pulsus 
and MuNUCHiA, on the peninsula of Piraeus, which were 
connected with the city by means of two high walls. 

When at the height of its greatness, Athens had probably 
about 150,000 inhabitants. The entire population of 
Attica may have been about half a million ; but four-fifths 
of this number were slaves. There were not more than 
21,000 free citizens. 

In the varying fortunes of later ages all that was most 
precious in Athens was often sadly damaged, sometimes by 
inhabitants, sometimes by invaders. In 1687 the city was 
bombarded by the Venetians, and in the war of liberation it 
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was almost wholly destroyed. In 1834 the seat of govern- 
ment of the Hellenic kingdom was transferred from Nauplia 
to Athens, and since that time a new city, planned in accord- 
ance with western ideas, has gradually grown up. At the 
last census the population was 84,903. Among the modern 
buildings are a royal palace, a university, and an observatory. 
Enough remains of the Propylaea, the Parthenon, and 
the Erechtheum to give some conception of the former 
glory of the acropolis; and- the temple of Nike Apteros, 
the stones of which the Turks had used for the construction 
of a battery, has been rebuilt of the original materials. Of 
all the old buildings of Athens, and of Greece generally, the 
temple of Theseus is best preserved. Among other surviving 
monuments are a small octagonal temple of the winds, 
and some pillars of the temple of Zeus. 

The seaport of modem Athens is Pir^us (pop. 
21,055), with which it is connected by a railway. North- 
westward from Piraeus is the fishing village Levsina, on 
the site of the ancient Eleusis^ where was a great temple 
of the goddess Demeter. About twenty miles north-east 
of Athens is the plain of Marathon, on which, in 490 B.C., 
one of the most memorable battles in the history of the world 
was fought. A village called Marathon still exists on the 
plain, and near it are the mounds whieh were raised over 
the bodies of the Greek warriors killed in the fight; In 
the south of Attica were the great lead and silver mines of 
Laurium. These mines have been reopened in modem 
times, and are worked with some success, the headquarters 
of the workers being at Ergasteria. 

24. Me^aris. — Megaris, which lies to the west of 
Attica, is crossed by the Geranian mountains, which shut 
off the Peloponnesus from the rest of Greece. This chain 
is connected with the Cithseron range by hills, which, 
skirting the western coast of Megaris, overlook the 
Corinthian Gulf. Near the south-eastern coast is the 
town of Megara. The district is wild and infertile, but 
its geographical position has always secured for it a certain 
degree of importance. 

26. The Peloponnesus. — From Megaris we pass 
through the isthmus of Corinth into the Peloponnesus, 
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which, from the notion that it spread out like a mulberry- 
leaf, received from the Franks the name of the Morea. 
Its ancient name means the island of Pelops, one of the 
mythical heroes of Greece. 

26. Arcadia. — Arcadia^ the central table-land, is watered 
by the Alpheus, the longest river in the peninsula, and its 
tributary the Ladon ; but, except in some small secluded 
valleys, the district is too rugged to be suited for anything 
but the pasturage of sheep and goats. The chief town is 
Tripolitza, near which are the ruins of ancient Tegea. 
North of Tegea are some remains of Mantinea, in what 
is now a marshy and desolate region. Here Epaminondas 
was killed in battle in 362 B.C. In the south-western 
comer is the site of Phigalia, and on a hill stand the 
remains of a temple of Apollo, one of the finest existing 
relics of ancient Greece. 

27. Argolis. — East of Arcadia is Argolis, a part of 
which is a peninsula with a remarkably varied coast-line, in 
which are some good natural harbours. Most of the surface 
of this peninsula is mountainous and barren, but in the west 
a fertile valley, surrounded on all sides by mountains, has 
been formed by the river Inachus. On the Inachus, two 
miles from the coast, lies Argos, one of the most famous 
cities in the legendary history of Greece. Larissa, on 
which was its citadel, rises to a great height above 
the plain, and near it is a lower hill, with which it is 
connected. Between and at the foot of these hills is 
the modem city of Argos (pop. 9861), a prosperous 
town, with many beautiful gardens. Southward, on the 
coast, is Nauplia, a trading town, which was the capital of 
the Hellenic kingdom until 1834. Between Nauplia and 
Argos are the mined walls and citadel of Tirym, formed 
of huge unhewn blocks of stone, the gaps between which 
are filled up with smaller stones. Northward is Mycenae ; 
a city so great in early times that in the Homeric legend 
Agamemnon, its king, holds the oflfice of leader of the 
Hellenic hosts before the walls of Troy* Here is a pre- 
historic tomb called the treasury of Atreus. The walls of 
Mycenae resemble those of Tiryns in being made of vast 
stones of irregular shape ; but they are hewn, and each 
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is fitted into its proper place, and over the gate are placed 
two sculptured Uons. Similar walls survive on Larissa, 
the citadel of Argos. These structures seemed to the 
later Greeks so astonishing that they were supposed to be 
the work of the Cyclopes. 

28. Corinth. — ^North of Argolis is Corinth^ which in- 
cludes the isthmus that separates the Corinthian Gulf from 
the Gulf of -^gina. The district is barren, but its position 
between two seas made the city of Cobinth the greatest 
trading centre of ancient Greece. This city lay at the 
foot of Acrocorinth, a steep rocky height which formed a 
magnificent acropolis. Corinth was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1858, and has been rebuilt on a more convenient 
site beside the shore of the Gulf of Corinth. 

29. Sioyon. — West of Corinth waa a small district 
called Sicyon, with a famous city of the same name, some 
remains of which exist near the village Vasilico. 

30. Achaia. — Achaia occupies nearly the whole of the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Corinth. It derived its name 
from the Achaeans, who seem at an early period to have 
occupied the entire peninsula. Defeated by the Dorians, 
those of them who retained their freedom were said to have 
settled in this district Inland, Achaia is covered by off- 
shoots of the Arcadian mountains, but along the coast is 
a plain, on which were most of the cities of the ancient 
Achaean League. Patras (pop. 25,494) is now the chief 
trading town of the Peloponnesus. Here, according to 
old traditions, St. Andrew suffered martyrdom. 

31. Blis. — Elia^ through which the Alpheus passes to 
the sea, is famous chiefly as the district where the Olympian 
games were celebrated. They were held at Olympia, a 
sacred spot on the Alpheus, where were splendid temples, 
altars, and groves. Many ruins survive, from which a 
German expedition has recently recovered various treasures 
of art. 

32. Messenia. — ^In the southern part of the Pelopon- 
nesus are Messenia and Laconia, forming together a district 
which terminates in three subordinate peninsulas. The 
Pamisus — now called Dipotamos — is the central geographi- 
cal feature of Messenia. About the middle of its course 
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it flows through a valley narrowed by hills, but above 
and below this point it forms wide, fertile, and beautiful 
plains. In these valleys, which are more richly cultivated 
than any other part of Greece, the great aloe, the citron, 
and the orange grow abundantly. The chief modern town 
is CAL4MATA (pop. 7609), not far from the shore of the 
Gulf of Coron: Off Navabino a great naval battle was 
fought in 1827. Near the centre of the district, on the 
Pamisus, are the ruins of the ancient city Messene. 

33. Laconia. — In Laconia the valley of the Eurotas, 
bounded in the- west by the Taygetus range and in the 
east by the Parnon range, holds a position corresponding 
to that of the Pamisus in Messenia. Near the centre of 
this valley, well protected by the neighbouring hills and 
mountains, lay ancient Sparta, famous in heroic as well 
as in historical ages. A modern town of considerable 
importance, called Sparta, has grown up since 1834. A 
little to the south are the ruins of AmyclsR ; and to the 
west is the village of Misitra, above which, on a rocky 
spur of the Taygetus mountains, are the picturesque 
remains of a fortress built in the thirteenth century 
by a Prankish prince of the Morea. 

34. Islands. — The islands of Greece form a very im- 
portant part of the Hellenic kingdom. The largest of them 
is BubcBa, sometimes called Negropont, a name it received 
from the Venetians. It is long and narrow, separated from 
the mainland by a narrow arm of the iEgean Sea. Near 
the centre is Mount Delphi, and there are other mountains 
along the eastern coast, which is rocky, with steep cliffs. 
The mountains slope gradually towards the west, where 
there are many fertile plains. The chief town is Chalcis 
(pop. 6877), which has from time immemorial been con- 
nected with the mainland by a bridge. Carysto, a fortified 
port, is famous for its marble and asbestos. 

36. The Oyolades. — North of Euboea are the Sporadesy 
and to the south the Cyclades, which were so called because 
the islands of the group seemed to the ancients to form a 
circle round the sacred island Delos, which they supposed 
to be the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis. The largest 
and most fertile of the Cyclades is Naxos, which formed 
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at one time the centre of a Venetian duchy that included 
a good many islands of the Archipelago. On the north- 
western coast is Naxia, the chief town, where the ducal 
palace still exists. In Andros and Tinos there is a con- 
siderable population, and in the latter island the manu- 
facture of silk and other industries are carried on. The 
inhabitants of Mykonos, a rocky and barren island, are 
well known as expert sailors. Thera, or Santorin% in 
the form, of a crescent, is the eastern part of the crater 
of a volcano, the western part of which is now below the 
sea. Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are frequent, 
and in historical times various islets have emerged in the 
space enclosed by Thera and Theresia. The soil of Thera 
is fertile, and maintains a comparatively large and pros- 
perous population. Melos, or Milo, is also of volcanic 
origin, and has many hot mineral springs. In the chief 
town, MiLO, there are, with other remains, the ruins of an 
ancient theatre, near which, in 1820, a Greek peasant 
found one of the finest works of art that have come down 
to us from antiquity, the so-called Venus of Milo. In 
ancient times Paros was celebrated for its marble, but 
the quarries are exhausted, and the island has lost 
its former prosperity. Ssrros, although not very fertile, 
has been made by trade the most prosperous island in 
the Cyclades. Its chief town, Syea or Hermopolis (pop. 
21,245), built on terraces rising from a bay on the east 
coast, is one of the most flourishing commercial centres in 
the Hellenic kingdom. 

36. Salamis and ^gina. — In the Gulf of ^gina, 
between Attica and Megaris, is the island of Salamis, off 
which, in the channel separating the island from Attica, 
was fought in 480 rc. a great naval battle between the 
Greeks and the Persians. To the south lies ^Sigrina, with 
some beautiful remains of ancient buildings, the most 
famous of which is a temple that was dedicated to Athen^. 

37. Islands off Argolis. — Off the coast of Argolis are 
the islands Oalauria, which in ancient times had a great 
temple of Poseidon ; Poros, with a fine harbour, the chief 
naval establishment of Greece; Hydra, the capital of 
which, of the same name (pop. 6446), is a beautiful town 
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with trade and various industries ; Tipaxenus, now called 
Spetsai, whose chief town, Spetsai (pop. 6495), is also a 
centre of trade. 

38. The Ionian Islands. — The Ionian islands are a 
group on the western and southern coasts of Greece. 
From 1386 to 1797 they were under the dominion of the 
Venetian Republic. After a period during which there 
were several changes they were formed in 1815 into a 
republic under the protectorate of England; and in 1864, 
at the request of the inhabitants, they were incorporated 
with the Hellenic kingdom. 

The group consists of many islands, seven of which 
are more or less important. All of them are mountainous, 
but the soil is generally well adapted for the growth of 
the olive and the vine. The majority of the population 




Fig. 2.— Corfu. 



are either traders or sailors. The language of the islanders 
is Greek, but the supremacy of the Venetians led to the 
adoption of many Italian words. 
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The most northerly and the most important member 
of the group is Corfu, opposite Albania. On a bay on 
the east coast is the chief town, Corfu (pop. 16,515), a 
trading town, finely situated, with a university. Under the 
Venetians its fortifications were among the strongest in the 
world. The island of Praxos is small, with little trade. 
Cape Ducato, at the south of Leucas or Santa Maura, was in 
ancient times crowned by a temple of Apollo. The 
chief town of this island, Amaxiki, is on the north-eastern 
coast. Cephalonia is the largest of the Ionian islands, 
and in the south-west there is a fine bay with some good 
harbours, on one of which is Argostoli (pop. 7871). To 
the east of Cephalonia is Ithaoa, famous as the island- 
kingdom of Ulysses. Za-nte, with mountains in the west 
and plains in the east, is a beautiful island celebrated for 
its wine. On the east coast is the trading town Zante 
(pop. 16,280). Oythera, or Cerigo^ lies off the southern 
coast of the Peloponnesus, and is at a considerable 
distance from any of the other Ionian islands. It was 
famous in the ancient world as the island which was 
supposed to have received Aphrodite when she rose from 
the foam of the sea. 
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ITALY 

1. Passing westward, we come to the next great 
peninsula of the Mediterranean, ITALY. The word Italy 
probably means the land of cattle, and was originally the 
name of the southern part of Calabria. As this portion 
of the country was best kno^vn to Greek mariners, the 
name came to be used by them in a wider sense, and from 
the time of Augustus it has been applied to the entire 
peninsula. 

2. Boundaries. — Italy is very distinctly marked off by 
nature from neighbouring lands. On the east it is bounded 
by the Adriatic Sea, on the south by the Mediterranean, 
on the west by the T3rrrhenian and Ligurian Seas, while 
in the north it is separated by the Alps from central, 
western, and eastern Europe. 

3. The Coast. — The peninsula of Italy has the shape of 
a boot, with the island of Sicily opposite the toe. At the 
southern extremity is the Gulf of Taranto, forming the two 
great promontories of Apulia in the east and Calabria in the 
west. On the western coast of the peninsula there are a 
good many openings, the chief of which are the Gulf of 
Salerno and the Gulf of Gaeta, with the Bay of Naples 
between them. The eastern coast is more regular, and 
has few good harbours ; and this is one of the reasons why, 
as a whole, it has been less important historically than 
the western coast. 

4. Physical Features. — The physical character of the 
greater part of the country is determined by the Apen- 
nines, which occupy almost the whole of the peninsular 
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portion of Italy. The Apennines consist chiefly of limestone, 
and are much less lofty than the Alps, of which they may be 
regarded as an offshoot. They also differ from the Alps in 
having few peaks rising to a great elevation above their 
general level. 

The Apennines begin at the north-western corner of 
the Italian coast, a little to the north-east of Genoa, where 
they are closely connected with the Ligurian Alps, a pro- 
longation of the Maritime Alps. Although they form an 
unbroken chain, it is convenient to distinguish between the 
northern, the central, and the southern Apennines. The 
northern Apennines, which extend in a south-easterly 
direction to the sources of the Tiber, include the Apuan 
hills — ^in which are the famous marble quarries of Carrara 
and Serravezza — and the Etruscan Apennines, which reach 
in Monte Oimone an elevation of 7107 feet. The central 
Apennines, reaching from the sources of the Tiber to those 
of the Volturno, take in the Koman Apennines and the 
Abruzzi. This part of the range lies much closer to the 
eastern than to the western coast. The Roman Apennines 
form in the main a single chain, but the Abruzzi, extending 
to the south-east of the Sibylline hills, are broken into 
three more or less parallel chains, which come together 
again about the sources of the yolturno. In the most 
easterly of these chains are the loftiest mountains of the 
Apennines, the highest of which is the Gran Sassod'Italia, 
one of whose peaks, Monte Oomo, reaches an elevation of 
9810 feet. The southern Apennines are less regular than 
the rest of the chain, but the main line may be followed 
southward almost to the end of the promontory of Calabria. 
In the east, on a promontory sometimes called the spur of 
the peninsula, rises Monte Q-argrano, connected with the 
main chain only by low hills. Almost opposite this 
mountain, on the western shore, is the volcanic mountain, 
Vesuvius; and a rocky chain occupies the peninsula 
between the Bay of Naples and the Gulf of Salerno. In 
ancient times the Apennines were covered with forests, 
and this is still true of the Ligurian and of a part of the 
Etruscan Apennines. Forests grow elsewhere on isolated 
narts of the range, but there are also great mountainous 
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tracts of heath, and in some places the surface consists of 
bare limestone. 

Between the Apennines and the Alps lies a wide 
plain called the Plain of Lombardy, but including also the 
districts of Piedmont and Venice. This plain is only 
slightly interrupted in two places, in the east, by the 
Berician hills and the Euganean hills, low-lying ranges 
which are remarkable for their beautiful valleys and rich 
vegetation. In the north, fed by streams from the Alps, 
is a splendid group of lakes, the chief of which are the 
lakes Maggriore, Como, Iseo, and Garda. Protected 
from rough winds by the lofty mountain ranges in the 
background, they are surrounded by the laurel, the cypress, 
the citron, and other plants which will not grow in more 
exposed districts in the southern part of the plain. 

From west to east, throughout its entire breadth, the 
plain is watered by the Po. This great river rises on 
Monte Viso, between the Cottian and the Maritime Alps, 
and, as a small mountain torrent, takes first an easterly 
direction. Then it flows for a little way towards the 
north, gradually sweeping round to the east, the direction 
it maintains until it flows into the Adriatic. Its upper 
course extends to the point at which it is joined by the 
Tioino, which, springing at St. Gk>thard, flows into the Po 
from Lake Maggiore. Above the Ticino the Po receives 
from the Apennines the Tanaro, with its tributaries the 
Stura and the Bormida; and from the Alps the Dora 
Eipera, the Bora Baltea^ and the Sesda, Below the 
Ticino . many small tributaries come from the Apennines, 
but the most important are those thrown off by the Alps 
— the Adda, which passes through Lake Como ; the Oglio, 
through Lake Iseo ; the Mincio, through Lake Garda. 

The eastern part of the northern plain is watered by 
many other rivers besides the Po and its tributaries. The 
Adigre, which in its lower course is parallel with the Po, 
comes from the Rhaetian Alps; the Bacchiglione and 
the Brenta from the Tridentine Alps; the Piave, the 
Livenza, and the Tagliamento from the Carnic Alps. 
All these rivers flow into the Gulf of Venice. 

Thus abundantly watered, the northern plain of Italy 
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is one of the most fertile districts in the world. It pro- 
duces rich crops of wheat, maize, and rice ; and in some 
places fields are mown six times in the year. 

On the southern slope of the northern Apennines, at Monte 
Falterano, rises the river Amo, not far from which, at 
Monte Caronaro, are the sources of the Tiber. These are 
the two principal rivers of the peninsular part of Italy. 
The Arno flows first to the south, but, sweeping round to 
the north, it takes finally a westerly direction through a 
fruitful and beautiful valley towards the Ligurian Sea. 
The Tiber, along almost its entire course, has a southerly 
direction. Its chief tributaries are the Chiana on the right 
bank, and the Neva and Teverone on the left. The valley 
of the Tiber, high, narrow, and wild near the source, 
gradually widens out into broad meadow-land. 

Between the Tiber and the Arno there is a great high- 
land district, watered by the river Ombrone. The hills 
between the Ombrone and the Arno are called the Etrurian 
or Tuscan hills ; along the coast they are bordered by a 
low-lying marshy district called the Maremma. Between 
the Ombrone and the Tiber are a number of volcanic hills, 
the loftiest of which is Monte Amiata, 5680 feet high. 
In this district are several lakes, the largest of which is 
the shallow Lake Trasimeno, surrounded by olive-covered 
hills. To the south lie the lakes of Bolsena, Vico, and 
Bracciano. The lakes of Albano and Nemi lie among 
the volcanic Alban hills to the south of the Tiber. 

Along the shore, at the mouth of the Tiber, correspond- 
ing to the Maremma in the north, is an open district 
called the Campa^a di Roma, with the Sabine hills in 
the east and the Alban hills in the south. The Cam- 
pagna consists of great level tracts, contrasting here and 
there with gently undulating districts. To the south- 
east lie the Pontine marshes, beyond which are the 
Volscian hills, with a valley watered by the Gktrigliano. 
The Voltumo flows through the plain of Campania, one of 
the most extensive and fertile valleys in Italy. 

On the eastern side of the southern Apennines is the 
plain of Apulia, a comparatively dry and barren district, 
forming a striking contrast to the fine plain of Campania. 
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In this district the Ofanto is one of the chief rivers. 
Farther to the north many small streams break through 
precipitous gorges in the Apennines to the Adriatic. 

6. Climate. — Apart from its rich historical associations, 
Italy is a land of singular beauty and charm. It has every 
variety of picturesque landscape, the colours of which glow 
in the sunlight, while its forms stand out with extraordinary 
distinctness in the clear atmosphere. The winter is 
sometimes severe in the valley of the Po, but it is no- 
where so harsh as in countries lying to the north of the 
Alps, and it becomes less and less cold as we advance 
towards the south of the peninsula. In the southern 
districts the summer is so warm that during that season rain 
hardly ever falls. These districts are sometimes visited by 
a dry, hot wind called the Sirocco, which probably crosses 
the Mediterranean from the desert of Sahara. It brings 
with it much fine dust, and as long as it lasts is very 
injurious to vegetation. A more wholesome wind called 
Tramontana blows in summer from the north. 

6. Races in Italy. — The primitive inhabitants of Italy 
seem to have belonged to the small, dark-eyed, long-skulled 
race who spread in early times along the Mediterranean 
shores. They are still largely represented in Italy, 'especi- 
ally in the southern part of the peninsula and in Sicily. 
At an unknown period tribes of the dark-eyed, round-skulled 
type invaded the country, and with them a portion of the 
primitive race mingled, while others were driven towards 
the south. Then came the tall, blue-eyed Aryans. Of 
the groups belonging to this race, the Latins were the 
earliest settlers. They pushed their way far to the south, 
but their special home was Latium, a district lying to the 
south-east of the lower Tiber. The Latins were followed 
by the Umbro-Sabellian tribes, two of whose dialects, the 
Oscan and the Umbrian, are to some extent known. They 
are intimately related to one another, and have also close 
affinities to Latin ; so that all three were languages 
belonging to the same branch of the Aryan stock. The 
Samnites and the Sabines were the most prominent of the 
Sabellian tribes. The Samnites (who spoke the Oscan 
dialect) occupied the southern Apennines; the Sabines, 
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much of the district now called Umbria. The Umbrians 
held a part of the same district, and of the district now 
called the Marches. 

Before the rise of the Roman power the district 
between the Amo and the Tiber was held by the Etruscans, 
who were comparatively a highly civilised people. They 
had a decided aptitude for art, especially for architecture, 
and had the means of carrying on an extensive trade. We 
do not know to what family of languages their speech 
belonged, but they themselves were a mixed people, some 
being round -skulled, others long- skulled. At an early 
period they had held, in addition to the territory with 
which their name is associated, a great part of the northern 
plain, but from this region they were driven by Gallic 
tribes, who took permanent possession of it. These Gallic 
settlers were afterwards called Cisalpine Gauls, the people 
of Gaul itself being known as Transalpine Gauls. The 
Cisalpine Gauls gradually extended their territory until it 
reached the neighbourhood of Ancona, where it bordered 
on the land of the Umbrians. They were kept from the 
north-eastern coast by the Veneti, who held much of the 
district still called Venetia ; and from the north-western 
coast by the Lignrians, who spread along the coast from 
the lower Rhone to the Arno. 

On the coasts of southern Italy and Sicily the Q-reeks 
had in early times many important colonial settlements ; 
and here their influence was so strong that the native 
tribes by whom they were surrounded, whether Aryan or 
non-Aryan, became thoroughly Hellenised. In some 
districts the use of the Greek language survived the 
Roman Empire, and did not wholly die out until the 
twelfth century. 

7. Ancient Rome. — The power by which the various 
peoples of ancient Italy were first brought under a common 
rule was Rome. According to most of the Roman writers 
who referred to the subject, the city was founded in the 
year which we should describe as 753 b.c. ; but the real date 
is not known. Having overcome the most formidable of her 
internal difficulties, Rome gradually spread her dominion, 
until the whole peninsula with the northern plain was brought 
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under her sway. In accomplishing this part of her task she 
was not greatly aided by her geographical position. Rome 
is near the centre of the western seaboard, but this gave her 
armies no advantage in penetrating to tribes protected by 
natural barriers in distant mountain fastnesses. But 
when Italy was conquered, Rome owed much to geo- 
graphical conditions, for the peninsula is the centre of the 
Mediterranean lands, and access by sea to remote regions 
was therefore comparatively easy. Had Rome been an 
inland city in a continent, it would hardly have been possible 
for her to build up a vast and stable dominion. As the 
mistress of a peninsula which looks across the Medi- 
terranean to Africa, with the Iberian peninsula on one 
side and the Balkan peninsula on the other, she had every 
opportunity for the conquest of the innumerable territories 
included within her empire. 

8. Later History. — After the fall of the western Roman 
Empire in the fifth century, Italy was ruled first by the bar- 
barian Odoacer, and afterwards by Theodoric the east Goth. 
Both of them resided at Ravenna, where the later western 
emperors had established the seat of government They 
nominally represented the eastern emperor, but were in 
reality independent. The east Gothic kingdom was finally 
overthrown by Narses, the general of the eastern emperor, 
Justinian, by whom the successful soldier was made exarch 
of Italy, the capital being still Ravenna. During the 
latter half of the sixth century the Longobardi, a Teutonic 
tribe, entered the country, and formed the northern half of 
Italy, with the exception of a narrow strip of territory 
called the exarchate of Ravenna, into a kingdom, which 
they made no pretence of ruling in the name of the eastern 
Crown. This kingdom was subdued in the eighth century 
by the Franks, and afterwards it formed a part of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which Germany was the chief 
kingdom. 

The rulers of this empire often found it hard to visit their 
Italian territories, and the consequence was that many 
principalities and commonwealths grew up in northern 
Italy, and became practically independent. In course 
of time most of the free Italian commonwealths fell 
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under the power of tyrants, and became principalities; 
and after many wars they were made directly or indirectly 
subject to the Austrian branch of the House of Haps- 
burg. 

For some time southern Italy and Sicily continued 
to be connected with the eastern empire, but in the ninth 
and tenth centuries Sicily was conquered by the Saracens. 
In the two following centuries Sicily and southern Italy 
were formed into a kingdom by the Normans. This 
kingdom was often divided into two, and came to be 
known 83 the kingdom of the Two Sioilies. It passed 
through many dynastic changes, but retained almost the 
same northern boundary from the beginning to the end 
of its history. 

Between the northern principalities and the southern 
kingdom gradually grew up the dominions of the Papacy. 
The nucleus of these dominions was formed by lands 
granted to the pope by Pipin, king of the Franks, in 752. 
The popes missed no opportunity of adding to them, and 
thus were enabled, not only in virtue of their spiritual 
functions, but as temporal rulers, to play a great part in 
Italian history. 

After the Napoleonic wars, during which Italy was 
divided into a number of new states, the divisions which 
had existed before the French Revolution were restored. 
The Italians, however, had begun to feel that they were 
one people, and the best among them resolved that the 
disunion of their country should be brought to an end. 
Their object was attained through the King of Sardinia, 
the chief part of whose territory, although he derived 
his royal rank from Sardinia, was Piedmont. In 1859, 
after a war in which King Victor Emmanuel fought side 
by side with the French against the Austrians, Lom- 
bardy was taken from Austria and joined to Piedmont 
The annexation of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, Romagna, 
and Umbria soon followed; and in 1860 and 1861, 
mainly through the valour of the great national hero 
Garibaldi, Sicily and the kingdom of Naples were added 
to the growing state. Venetia was obtained in con- 
sequence of the war of 1866, in which Italy acted as the 
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ally of Prussia against Austria ; and in 1870, while war 
was going on between Germany and France, King Victor 
Emmanuel seized what remained of the papal dominions, 
including Rome, to which the seat of government was 
transferred from Florence. 

9. Area, Population, and National Gharaoter. — 
The area of Italy, including the islands, is 110,620 
square miles, and at the census of 1881 the population 
was 28,459,628. This gives an average of 256 in- 
habitants to every square mile. 

The population is composed of many widely differ- 
ent elements, but they have long been amalgamated ; so 
that the Italians, notwithstanding local differences of 
custom and character, form a thoroughly united people. 
Their speech is one of the languages directly derived from 
Latin. It has many dialects, the purest of which is that 
spoken in Tuscany. 

The Italians are an eminently sociable people, and 
distinguished by their love for beautiful forms and colours. 
They are quick to resent an injury, but not less re- 
markable for the readiness with which they appreciate 
and respond to generous impulse. They do not, as a rule, 
work so hard as the people of northern countries, partly 
because the climate is not so suitable for severe labour, 
and partly because their physical wants are compara- 
tively easily satisfied. Italians have always been famous 
for the passion with which they attach themselves to 
political parties ; and in former times, when the country 
was broken up into a number of petty states, they acquired 
a reputation for attaining their ends by unscrupulous 
methods. Now the tone of public life is not inferior to 
that which exists in most other free nations. 

In all departments of intellectual progress Italy 
has made splendid contributions to western civilisation. 
Dante, her greatest poet, ranks among the foremost men of 
genius whom the world has produced ; and Itiilian litera- 
ture has also been made illustrious by Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and other famous writers. At the time of the 
Renascence, when, with regard to things of the mind, 
Europe entered upon a new phase of evolution, Italy took 
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the lead; and to Michael Angeio, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Titian, and many other Italian artists of that 
period, we owe some of the noblest achievements of 
modern art. It was in Italy that music was first seriously 
developed ; and Galileo and Volta are among the names of 
Italian discoverers who have marked an era in the history 
of physical science. 

10. Government. — In 1848 Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, established a constitutional system of government 
in his dominions ; and an expansion of this system forms 
the present constitution of Italy. Parliament consists of 
two chambers — the Senate, composed of those royal 
princes who are of full age, and of members appointed 
by the king for life; and the Chamber of Deputies, 
elected by the people. The king's ministers form the 
Cabinet, and hold office as long as they command a 
majority in Parliament. 

The fact that Italy has powerful neighbours on her 
northern border makes it necessary for her to have a great 
army and navy. All Italian men of mature years are 
liable to military service. The army is divided into the 
permanent army and the militia, which together, in 1887, 
consisted of 2,590,172 men, including officers. The navy 
had in 1887, besides officers, 12,496 men. 

11. Religion and Education. — All forms of religion are 
tolerated, but with few exceptions the people belong to the 
Koman Church, the head of which, the Pope, although 
deprived in 1870 of temporal authority, has still the rank 
and dignity of a reigning prince. The Roman Church in 
Italy has fifty-one archbishops and 223 bishops, besides 
six cardinal bishops who have Italian sees. These 
dignitaries are appointed by the pope, but bishops and 
archbishops cannot be installed without the consent of the 
Crown. 

The law requires that every child shall attend a 
primary school, but it is imperfectly enforced, and a great 
proportion of the population is unable to read and write. 
This proportion is much larger in the south than in the 
north. There are many good secondary schools, and 
ample provision is made for the highest departments of 
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education in twenty-one universities, seventeen of which are 
state institutions, while the rest are Eoman Catholic 
universities. Of the seventeen state universities, those of 
Bologna, Naples, Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, and Tiu-in are 
complete universities; the others have only certain 
faculties. There are also many institutions for elementary 
and advanced technical instruction. 

12. IndTistry and Trcwie.— Of the total area of Italy 
rather more than 86 per cent is in one way or another pro- 
ductive. The land is for the most part cultivated by peasants, 
from whom the owners receive, not a fixed rent, but a certain 
proportion — generally one-half — of the produce after provi- 
sion has been made for the maintenance of the stock. This 
is called the mezzeria or metayer system, and does not, of 
course, work so well as if the peasants owned the land they 
cultivate; but it puts them in a much better position 
than that of mere day-labourers. 

Cereals are grown in the northern plain, and in the 
river-valleys to the west of the Apennines. The chief crop 
is wheat, but Italy does not produce enough of it for the 
supply of her wants. Another important crop is rice, for 
the growth of which the low-lying lands are well adapted. 
A considerable quantity of tobacco is also grown. On the 
terraced slopes of the Apennines the vine is largely 
cultivated, and much wine is produced, but not of the 
best qualities. There are also many olive groves, and a 
good deal of land is set apart for the cotton plant, 
chestnut-trees, and mulberry-trees, and for the cultivation 
of oranges, citrons, figs, pomegranates, and other southern 
fruits. In the cooler seasons the marsh -lands of the 
western coast aflfbrd excellent pasturage for cattle and 
sheep, which in the hotter months are removed to the 



Of the minerals of Italy, sulphur is the most 
important. It is found chiefly in Sicily, whence comes 
most of the sulphur used in Europe. Iron is found in 
Lombardy, Elba, and Sardinia ; and of the quantity 
raised a part is worked in Italy, a part is exported. 
Other minerals produced in considerable quantities are 
zinc, copper, lead, and silver. Italy is famous for her 
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quarries, especially her marble quarries, some of which are 
of great value. 

The most important manufacture in Italy is that of 
silk, which is produced chiefly in Lombardy. It is to 
feed the silkworm that mulberry -trees are cultivated. 
Other products are beetroot -sugar and leather, and a 
reputation has been gained by some places for the manner 
in which corals are worked, by others for the preparation 
of the finer kinds of straw-plaiting. 

During the middle ages, when Italy was near the 
centre of the known world, the north Italian cities became 
by far the most important trading communities in Europe. 
They distributed the products of the South and the East in 
Germany, France, and England, and their leading citizens 
amassed wealth which enabled them to gratify to the 
utmost their taste for luxury and splendour. The British 
Isles are the real centre of the land- masses of the globe, 
and when, after the discovery of America, this was found 
out, the chief place in commerce was gradually transferred 
from Italy to England. Italy, however, has still an 
important trade, which was greatly increased by the 
making of the Suez Canal and by the construction of the 
railways which pass through tunnels under the Alps. 

The foreign trade of Italy is carried on chiefly with 
France, England, Austria, and Germany. Among the 
principal exports are silk, wine, olive-oil, southern fruits, 
eggs, sulphur, hemp, rice, manufactured coral, raw cotton, 
straw-plaiting, and marble. Among the principal imports 
are wheat, raw cotton, coal, wool and woollen stuffs, hides, 
timber, and machinery. 

13. Divisions. — The kingdom is divided into sixty-nine 
provinces, over each of which is a prefect, appointed by 
the central Government. The names of the older historic 
divisions, however, are still current. 

14. Piedmont. — ^The most densely populated district is 
the northern plain, where industry and trade can be carried 
on under the most favourable conditions. The western part 
of it is occupied by Piedmont^ many of the inhabitants of 
which are tall and blue-eyed, a fact which seems to indicate 
that they are mainly of Keltic and Teutonic descent. Near 
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the centre of the proviace, on the Po, is TUEIN (pop. 
230,183), formerly the capital of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
and of Italy until 1865. It is regularly built, with wide 
streets; and in the background are lofty snow-covered Alpine 
peaks. It has a university and an academy of sciences, and 
important silk and woollen manufactures. Alessandria 
(pop. 30,761), at the junction of the rivers Tanaro and 
Bormida, was built in 1 168 by the allied Lombard cities in 
their war with Frederick Barbarossa, and called after Pope 
Alexander III. Near it is the village Marengo, where 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians in 1800. 

15. Ligtiria. — South of Piedmont, along the coast, is 
the district called Liguria^ or the eastern Riviera, sheltered 
from the cold winds of winter by the Ligurian Alps, and 
commanding lovely views of the Mediterranean. The 
great city of this district is GENOA (pop. 138,081), which, 
even in the time of the Romans, was well known as a 
trading town. From the beginning of the twelfth century 
it was a republic, and its merchants carried on a great 
trade with the Levant. It was annexed to the kingdom 
of Sardinia in 1814. Built between two hills, it rises in 
terraces overlooking the sea ; and, as seen from its fine 
harbour, it is one of the most magnificent cities in the 
world. It has many beautiful churches and marble 
palaces ; and in the Piazza d'Aguaverde stands the statue 
of Columbus, who was born in Genoa. The town is 
famous for its silk, manufactured corals, and work in gold, . 
silver, and ivory. 

16. Lombardy. — Lomhardy derives its name from the 
Longobardi, of whose kingdom it was the most important 
district. They chose as their capital Pa via (called in ancient 
times Ticinum), near the junction of the Ticino with the 
Po, and this city remained the capital of the north Italian 
Kingdom. It used to be known as the City of a Hundred 
Towers, but is now a comparatively small trading place (pop. 
29,836). It has an ancient and famous university. The 
chief town of Lombardy is MILAN (pop. 295,543), on the 
Olona. Milan (Mediolanum) was originally the capital of the 
Isubres, a Gallic tribe. It rose to great prosperity in the 
time of the Roman Empire, and was the favourite residence 
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of many emperors. For a time it was eclipsed by Pavia ; 
but during the middle ages its central position enabled it, 
through trade, to recover its former splendour. In the 
fourteenth century it became a duchy; and from 1714 to 
1859 it was ruled by the House of Hapsburg. It has a 
Gothic cathedral built of marble, the third largest church in 
Europe. In the church of St Ambrose the rulers of the 
Holy Roman Empire received the Iron Crown of Italy. 
The Dominican church of " Santa Maria delle Grazie " is 
famous because in its refectory is the great fresco, " The 
Last Supper," by* Leonardo da Vinci — a picture now sadly 
defaced. Milan is the chief trading town of northern Italy. 
To the north, on the Lambro, lies Monza, in the cathedral 
of which is kept the Iron Crown. It is made of gold, 
and adorned with costly gems ; but on the inner side it 
has a thin narrow hoop of iron, beaten out, according to an 
old legend, from a nail of the Cross brought from Palestine 
by the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine the Great. 
CoMO, on the beautiful lake of the same name, has a fine 
cathedral. It was the birthplace of Volta, and has erected 
a statue in his honour. Brescia (pop. 43,354) has manu- 
factures of iron and silk, and much trade. Near it is 
SoLFERiNO, where the French defeated the Austrians in 
1859. Mantua, in a marshy district on the Mincio, is the 
strongest military position in northern Italy, and possesses 
many treasures of art. Near it is the village Pietolo, 
which is believed to represent the ancient Andes, the 
birthplace of Virgil. Cremona, on the Po, is famous for 
its violins. The campanile of its cathedral is the highest 
tower in Lombardy. 

17. Venetia. — Venetiay which occupies the eastern part 
of the northern plain, derives its name from the ancient 
Veneti, whose territory became a rich province under the 
Romans, with many important towns, of which Aquileia 
was the chief. In the north-east is VENICE (pop. 129,445), 
a city of fascinating beauty, with a brilliant history. Between 
the mouth of the Piave and that of the Adige a narrow 
sandbank, divided into islets by sea-passages, encloses a 
lagoon, by which it is separated from the mainland. On 
some of the islets of this sandbank Venice is built. The 
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earliest of the settlements from which the city sprang were 
formed in the fifth century by refugees flying from the 
Huns. Others were afterwards formed. In 697 the 
people chose for themselves a dux or doge, and from that 
time the city grew, as an aristocratic republic, both in ex- 
tent and in importance. It retained its allegiance to the 
Byzantine Empire, and thus had unusual facilities for the 
development of its commerce in the East. The republic 
became not only a great trading, but a great conquering 




Fig. 3.— Venice. 



power, with possessions on the Italian mainland, in Istria 
and Dalmatia, in Greece, and among the Greek islands. 
In the eighteenth century it decayed, and in 1797 Napoleon 
made it over to Austria, to which it belonged until 1866, 
when it was annexed to the Italian kingdom. The greater 
part of Venice is built on the Rialto, an island pierced by 
many canals, the chief of which is the famous Grand Canal. 
Canals, over which gondolas are constantly passing to and 
fro, for the most part take the place of streets ; but by 
crossing the bridges, and walking along narrow passages, 
one may go through most of the city on foot. From the 
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margins of some of the canals, and especially from that of 
the Grand Canal, rise stately palaces. The centre of Venice 
is St. Mark's Piazza or Square, the eastern side of which is 
occupied by the magnificent Byzantine church dedicated to 
St Mark, the patron saint of Venice. Close to the Piazza is 
the Piazzetta, with the ancient ducal palace, from which the 
Bridge of Sighs leads to the state prison. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries Venice had a great school of painters, 
among whose members were Giovanni Bellini, Carpaccio, 
Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese. The 
Academia, in the old convent of La Caritk, contains a 
splendid collection of the paintings of these and other 
masters, and their works also adorn many of the palaces 
and churches. Venice has still a considerable trade, and 
its glass, jewellery, silks, and velvets rank high among the 
industrial products of Italy. 

Of the other towns of Venetia, the next in importance 
is Verona (pop. 60,768), on the Adige. It was a flourish- 
ing town in Roman times, and still has a well-preserved 
Roman amphitheatre. Among its natives were Catullus, 
Cornelius Nepos, the elder Pliny, and Vitruvius. A free 
city during a part of the middle ages, it became a prin- 
cipality, and was from the fifteenth century subject to 
Venice. On the same river is Legnano, where Frederick 
Barbarossa was defeated in a great battle in 1 176. Padua 
(pop. 47,334), on the Bacchiglione, was a famous Roman 
city, the birthplace of Livy. It has a university, to which 
many foreign scholars resorted during the middle ages and 
at the time of the Renascence. Farther up the river is 
ViCENZA (pop. 27,674), with fine buildings by Palladio, 
who was bom there. 

Verona, Legnano, Peschiera, and Mantua are famous 
in military history as the Quadrilateral 

18. Emilia. — The province of Emilia, between the Po 
and the Apennines, is so called from the ancient military 
road Via ^miliana, made by M. ^Emilius Lepidus, Roman 
consul for the year 187 B.C., hetween Ariminum (Rimini) 
and Placentia (Piacenza). It takes in the territory once 
occupied by the duchies of Parma, Modena, and Romagna, 
the last of which was included in the dominions of the 
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papacy. Piacenza (pop. 34,987), on the Po, lies in a 
fruitful valley. For the church of San Sixtus, Raphael 
painted the matchless Madonna* Sixtina, now in the 
Dresden gallery. Piacenza derives military importance 
from the facts that the Po is easily crossed there, and 
that it forms the meeting-point for the road from France 
through Turin and the road from Switzerland through 
Milan. Parma (pop. 44,492), on the river Parma, is 
famous in the history of art from its connection with 
Correggio. Modena (pop. 31,053) represents the ancient 
Mutina, and is built on a canal connecting the rivers Secchia 
and Panaro. Between Modena and Parma is Reggio, the 
birthplace of Ariosto; and to the south-west is the 
village Canossa, near which are the ruins of the castle in 
whose courtyard the Emperor Henry IV waited in a 
penitent's garb to be admitted to the presence of Pope 
Gregory VII. Ferrara (pop. 28,814), on the Po, was a 
city of great importance under the House of Este, to 
which Modena also was subject. There Tasso wrote 
his Gervsalemme Liberata, and Ariosto is buried in the 
church of San Benedetto. BOLOGNA (pop. 103,998), in a 
fertile valley between the rivers Reno and Savena, was 
originally an Etruscan city called Felsina. Under the 
name of Bononia it became an important Roman colony. 
During a part of the middle ages it was a flourishing 
republic, but it became subject to the papacy, in whose 
dominion it was next in importance to Rome. It has 
many old churches and palaces, in some of which are 
works by great masters ; and there is a famous collection of 
paintings in the academy of fine arts. The university, 
which still takes high rank, celebrated in 1888 its eight 
hundredth anniversary. In the middle ages it -was often 
attended by as many as 10,000 students at a time. Its 
teaching of jurisprudence was unsurpassed, and in its 
lecture-rooms the science of anatomy was first expounded. 
Of the industrial products of Bologna, its sausages are 
most widely known. Faenza is celebrated for its majolica, 
which, having been first made there, is often called 
fayence. Four miles from the coast is Ravenna, the 
seat of government under the later western Roman 
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emperors, King Odoacer, the east Gothic kings, and 
the Byzantine exarchs. It was then close to the sea, 
and its spacious harbcmr, Portus Classis, had been built 
by Augustus to serve as the Adriatic station of the Eoman 
navy. Ravenna contains many monuments of its ancient 
greatness. The cathedral is a beautiful basilica built by 
Theodoric, the east Goth, about the year 500. In the 
church of San Francesco is Dante's tomb. Rimini, on the 
Marecchia, was formerly on the coast, but is now a con- 
siderable distance from it, and is connected with the sea 
by a canal. Many of the inhabitants are engaged in 
fisheries. The town is famous for its Roman remains, the 
finest of which is a splendid marble bridge built over the 
river in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. 

19. The Marches. — South-east of Emilia is the district 
called the Marches^ bounded on the west by the Apennines, 
from which numerous offshoots advance towards the plain 
bordering the coast. The district receives its name from 
the fact that after the conquest of Ancona by the 
Longobardi it was the borderland of their kingdom, 
ruled by a margrave or marquess. It has no very large 
towns. The chief is Ancona (pop. 31,277), a coast town 
of great antiquity, important as a military station and as 
a trading centre. Farther south is Loreto, made famous 
by the Santa Casa or Holy House, believed by some 
Catholics to have been the house of the Virgin in Nazareth. 
According to an old legend, it was miraculously trans- 
lated in the thirteenth century to Fiume in Dalmatia, 
thence to Recanati, and finally to its present site, where it 
stands in a church built by Bramante on a hill commanding 
a beautiful view. The treasury is full of costly offerings 
brought by pilgrims, by many of whom the Santa Casa 
is still visited. Of the inland towns the most interesting 
is Urbino, the birthplace, of Raphael, where he received 
his first lessons in painting from his father. It stands on 
the lofty ridge of a mountain which descends abruptly into 
the valleys of the Metauro and the Foglia. Here also 
Bramante was born. 

20. San Marino. — On the borderland between the 
Marches and Emilia is a high rocky hill, on the upper slope 
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of which is built SAN MARINO, a city in no way subject 
to the Italian Government. It has a population of about 
8000, and during all the changes which have aflfected Italy 
has never lost its independence. San Marino maintains a 
little army, and has its own republican institutions. Paths 
across a marsh lead down to a suburban village, from 
which, by means of a road to Eimini, the people communi- 
cate with the outer world. 

21. Tuscany. — Tmcany^ on the western side of the 




Fig. 4.— Florence. 



Apennines, takes in the chief part of the territory held in 
ancient times by the Etruscans. In the middle ages it 
was broken up into a number of independent republics, 
among the chief of which were Florence, Pisa, Lucca, 
Arezzo, Siena, and Volterra. 

FLORENCE (pop. 134,992), the chief city of Tuscany, 
existed in Roman times ; and in the eleventh century, under 
papal protection, it rose to a position of considerable 
importance. Afterwards it became one of the most 
illustrious of the Italian republics. In the fifteenth century 
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it became subject to the great family of the Medici, by 
whom, in the following century, it was made the capital 
of the grand duchy of Tuscany, which from 1765 was 
under the sway of Austria. From 1865 to 1871 Florence 
was the capital of the Italian kingdom. Encircled by 
hills, and bathed in a bright, sunny atmosphere, Florence 
is one of the most enchanting of Italian cities. It lies 
chiefly on the right bank of the Arno, which is crossed by 
four fine bridges. Among the most famous of its public 
buildings is the Duomo or cathedral, the splendid dome of 
which was the work of Brunelleschi. Near the cathedral 
are the beautiful campanile, built from designs by Giotto.; 
and the baptistery of San Giovanni, adorned by the noble 
bronze gates of Ghiberti, called by Michael Angelo the 
Gates of Paradisa In the church of San Lorenzo are the 
magnificent monuments, by Michael Angelo, of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de' Medici. The church of Santa Croce con- 
tains monuments of Dante, Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, 
Galileo, Alfieri, and other great Italians. Among the 
many fine secular buildings are the Uffizi and the Pitti 
palaces, in both of which are famous collections of works 
of art. Florence was the birthplace of Dante, and it is 
intimately associated with the names of most of the great 
Tuscan school of artists. It is an important centre of 
industry, some of the chief of its products being silk, 
jewellery, and mosaics. 

Farther down the Arno, in a pleasant valley, is Pisa 
(pop. 37,704), formerly a powerful republic, which con- 
tended with Genoa for supremacy on sea. It was at the 
height of its greatness in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries ; and from this period date the noblest 
of the old buildings which have survived to our own time. 
It has a splendid cathedral, in which is the grave of the 
Emperor Henry VII; and near it stands the famous 
marble belfry called the Leaning Tower of Pisa. The 
Campo Santo is an ancient cemetery, for which earth was 
brought by a Pisan fleet from Jerusalem in 1228. Around 
it are cloisters adorned with beautiful frescoes by great 
masters. The university was famous in the middle ages, 
and is still well attended. North of Pisa is Lucca (pop. 
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20,421), with the remains of a Roman amphitheatre and 
several early basilicas. Leghorn (pop. 78,998), on tlie 
coast, is an uninteresting but prosperous trading town. 
On the plateau of Tuscany are Volterra, an ancient 
Etruscan town, the home of Persius; and Siena (pop. 
23,445), with a cathedral which is considered the best 
Grothic building in Italy. St. Catharine of Siena was born 
in this city in .1347. Siena has a university, and its 
school of painters has an important place in the history of 
Italian art. Arezzo represents the ancient Arctium. It is 
pleasantly situated near the Amo, and has been the birth- 
place of many famous men, including Maecenas, Petrarch, 
Pietro Aretino, and Vasari. Michael Angelo was born at 
Castel Caprese, in the diocese of Arezzo. 

Opposite the Tuscan coast are several small Italian 
islands, the chief of which is Elba, where Napoleon was 
for some time detained as a prisoner. Its iron mines are 
valuabla It also produces salt, and has tunny fisheries. 
Porto Ferrajo, in the north, is its principal town. 

22. Umbiia. — Between Tuscany and the Marches lies 
the hilly district called Umhria. Its chief city is Perugia, 
built on a hill on the right bank of the Tiber. It was the 
centre of the Umbrian school of painting, to which Raphael 
belonged ; and some of its churches contain fine works 
of art. To the east, on the slope of a hill, is Assisi, the 
home of St. Francis ; and to the north, on a beautiful site, 
with the Apennines in the background, lies Gubbio, near 
which, among the ruins of a temple of Jupiter Apenninus, 
were found in 1444 the famous Eugubine . Tables, seven 
bronze tablets, the inscriptions on which throw light on 
the affinities of the ancient Umbrian language. Narni is 
an interesting town on a height rising out of the valley 
of the Nera, and crowned by an old castle. Terni, also 
on the Nera, represents the ancient Interamna, the home 
of Tacitus. A narrow valley on the right bank of the 
Nera leads up to Spoleto, formerly the capital of a 
Lombard duchy. 

23. Roma. — The district taken from the papacy in 1870 
and added to the Italian kingdom is called Roma, It 
stretches from the Lower Tiber to Tuscany in the north- 
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west, and to Campania in the south-east. In the centre of 
the district, on the Tiber, is Jfilotne (pop. 273,268), the most 
famous city in the world, and the one which has most 
deeply influenced the progress of mankind. The original 
Rome was built on the Palatine hill. This was united 
with a Sabine settlement on the Quirinal hill, and after- 
wards the city took in settlements on five other hills — the 
Capitoline, the Caelian, the Aventine, the Esquiline, and 
the Viminal ; so that Rome became, as it was often called, 
the City of the Seven Hills. Around this city, which was 
entirely on the left bank of the Tiber, was a wall, which 
was supposed to have been built by King Servius TuUius. 
As the Roman dominion extended, Rome itself became 
more and more populous ; and in 271 a.d. the Emperor 
Aurelian began the building of a new wall, which, when 
completed, was eleven miles in circumference. This took 
in theTincian hill and Campus Martius on the left bank 
of the Tiber, and a part of the Janiculan hill on the right 
bank. The Vatican hill, on the right bank, was not 
included, but buildings were erected on it. Within the 
walls were open spaces, some of which, called /om, were 
paved and used as market-places; while others, called 
campi, were grass-grown, adorned with trees and works 
of art, and used for exercises and amusements. Around 
these spaces were the buildings of the city, grouped in 
streets. When at the height of its splendour, Rome had 
about 400 temples, the most magnificent of which was the 
Capitolium on the Capitoline hill. There were also 
amphitheatres, basilicas, public baths, triumphal arches, 
lofty obelisks, great aqueducts and sewers, and vast palaces. 

After the fall of the western empire Rome was often 
plundered, and it wholly lost its secular greatness. But 
under the papacy it entered upon a second period of 
supremacy, in some ways even more important than the 
first, for during the middle ages the peoples of the West 
looked to Rome as their ruler and guide in all matters 
relating to the spiritual world. The tendency of feudalism 
was to break up Europe into small, mutually hostile com- 
munities. To some extent this tendency was counteracted 
by the influence of Rome, which kept alive the feeling that 
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men had great common interests, and were subject to a 
law higher than the irregular impulses of the individual 
will. 

In the fourteenth century the popes lived for seventy 
years at Avignon ; and at the end of this so-called Baby- 
lonian captivity it was found that Rome, in comparison 
with its former prosperity, had become almost a wilder- 
ness. Great changes were soon begun, and it is from 
about the middle of the fifteenth century that the rise 
of the city as it now exists must be dated. 

The wall of Aurelian still stands, and has been extended 
to include the Vatican ; but only about a half of the space 
enclosed by it is occupied by modern Rome. The other 
half, in which there are many ruins, is chiefly laid out in 
gardens and vineyards. 

On the right bank of the Tiber is St. Peter's, the central 
church of Roman Catholic Christendom. This church, 
which occupies the site of an ancient basilica, is the largest 
in the world. Its foundation was laid in 1506, and its 
vast and splendid dome was designed by Michael Angelo. 
Near St. Peter's is the Vatican, the palace of the pope, 
famous for its library, its collections of ancient and modern 
works of art, its frescoes by Raphael and his disciples, and 
the unmatched paintings with which Michael Angelo 
adorned the Sixtine chapel. Also on the right bank is 
the castle of St. Angelo, built by the Emperor Hadrian as 
a tomb for the emperors, but transformed into the citadel 
of Rome by popes Alexander VI and Urban VIII. 

The greater part of the city is built on the left bank, 
and the most populous district occupies the ancient Campus 
Martins, between the Capitoline and the Quirinal hills. 
Through this district passes the Corso, the chief street of 
modern Rome. It leads to the Capitol, on which is the 
Piazza di Campidoglio, formed by three great palaces 
planned by Michael Angelo. In one of these palaces is 
the Capitoline Museum, a splendid collection of ancient 
sculpture. In the centre of the piazza stands a fine ancient 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. Near the Capitol 
is the old Roman Forum, and in the same neighbourhood 
are the arch of Titus, the arch of Constantine, and the 
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Colosseum, the vast amphitheatre of Vespasian, the most 
famous of surviving Eoman antiquities. Among other 
antiquities are the Pantheon, an ancient Pagan temple, now 
used as a church ; the nobly decorated pillar erected to 
commemorate the victories of Trajan ; and the ruins of the 
baths of Diocletian. In the catacombs are many pro- 
foundly interesting relics of the early Roman Christians, 




Fia. 5.— The Forum. 



who found in these subterranean galleries a refuge from 
their persecutors. Rome has more than 300 churches, the 
most beautiful of which are the old basilicas. One of them, 
San Giovanni in Laterano, is the special episcopal church 
of the pope, of which he formally takes possession when 
he enters upon the papal office. Connected with it is 
the Lateran palace, occupied by the popes before their 
residence in Avignon. The Quirinal is the palace of the 
King of Italy. 

Outside the Porta del Popolo, by which Rome is entered 
from the north, there is a small suburban district; but 
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elsewhere the immediate neighbourhood of Rome is 
generally bare and desolate. During the hotter seasons of 
the year the Campagna is a vast solitude, but in the 
autumn it affords here and there pasturage for sheep and 
cattle. It seems to have been always an unhealthy 
district, but in ancient times it was carefully cultivated, 
and it still has many remains of ancient buildings. 

On the Roman coast is CivitI Vecchia, a strongly 
fortified town, and an important station for mercantile 
vessels. On the Teverone is Tivoli, the ancient Tihur^ 
now, as in old times, a favourite resort of the Romans in 
summer. Frascati is near the site of Tuscuhim, where 
Cicero, like many other rich citizens of ancient Rome, had 
a villa. 

24. Campania. — In the southern part of the peninsula 
are the districts which were included in the kingdom of 
Naples. The most fertile of them is Campania^ watered by 
the rivers Garigliano, Volturno, and Sele. In the centre of 
the Campanian coast is the beautiful Bay of Naples, which 
is about twenty miles wide from Cape Miseno on the north- 
west to Cape Campanella in the south-east. Opposite Cape 
Miseno are the islands of Procida and Ischia ; the former 
famous for the coral fisheries carried on by its inhabitants ; 
the latter, which is of volcanic origin, for its wine and 
figs. The island of Capri, from which the Emperor 
Tiberius for many years ruled the Roman world, lies 
opposite Cape Campanella. In the north-east comer of 
the Bay of Naples is the city of NAPLES (pop. 463,172), 
which rises in the form of an amphitheatre from the coast 
towards hills, on which a part of it is built. It commands 
a superb view of the bay, and of the great volcanic 
mountain, Vesuvius, from the crater of which there are 
still occasional outbursts of volcanic energy. The city 
itself is not quite worthy of its grand surroundings, the 
older part of it consisting of narrow, overcrowded streets, 
without much picturesque charm. In the more modern 
part, however, there are some fine buildings ; and the 
museum contains great collections of works of art. The 
university is one of the finest institutions of the city. 
Naples is the chief trading station of the Mediterranean, 
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and has some manufactures. The coral fisheries give 
occupation to a considerable number of the inhabitants. 
On the south-east side of the bay, in a beautiful ravine, 
producing in abundance citrons, oranges, and other southern 
fruits, is Sorrento, the birthplace of Tasso. On the eastern 
shore lie the ruins of Pompeii and Herculanieum^ two 
ancient cities buried under lava and ashes by an outbreak 




Fig. 6.~Vesuviu8. 



of Vesuvius in 79 A. d. They have been partly excavated, 
and the remains have thrown much light upon the social 
life of the ancient world. 

Gaeta, a strongly fortified station, is one of several 
trading towns on the coast of the Gulf of Gaeta. On the 
Gulf of Salerno is Salerno, overlooked by an old ducal 
castle of Robert Guiscard. At Pcestum, where there 
was formerly a Greek city, are two magnificent Greek 
temples in the Doric style — the finest monuments of 
antiquity that survive in Italy. 
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Among the inland towns of Campania are Arpino, near 
the site of the ancient Arpinum, the birthplace of Marius 
and Cicero ; Aquino, the birthplace of Juvenal and of St. 
Thomas, the greatest of the scholastic philosophers ; San 
Germano, near which, on a height, is the abbey of Monte 
Casino, founded by St. Benedict in 528 ; Capua, near the 
site of the ancient city of the same name ; Benevento, 
formerly the seat of a Lombard duchy ; and Aversa, the 
first settlement of the Normans in southern Italy. 

26. The Abruzzi and Molise. — TheAbruzziajidMolise 
are a mountainous district, with many small towns in high 
valleys. Among these towns is Aquila, picturesquely situ- 
ated on the Alterno, at the meeting-point of several Passes of 
the Apennines; Sulmona, the ancient Sulmo, the birth- 
place of Ovid ; Torre d'Amiterno, representing Amiter- 
NUM, the birthplace of Sallust ; and Chieti, a trading town 
a few miles fi:om the coast. 

26. Apulia. — Apvlia includes three provinces. The 
chief town in Capitanata^ the most northerly of these pro- 
vinces, is FoGGiA (pop. 36,852), with an important inland 
trade. Manfredonia, on the gulf of the same name, was 
founded from the ruins of the ancient Sipontum by Manfred, 
king of Naples and Sicily, one of the most popular of Italian 
mediaeval heroes. In the province of Bari there are 
several important coast towns, most of which are fortified 
— Barletta, near which are salt springs ; Bisceglia, with 
saltpetre mines ; and Bari, with a good harbour and a 
considerable trade in wine and oil. Inland is Canosa, the 
ancient Camtsium, where the Roman army took refuge 
after the battle of Cannae. A large part of the province 
of Otranto is covered with olive groves. Brindisi, on the 
coast, represents the ancient Brindisium, a great naval 
station in the time of the Greek colonies. It has an ex- 
cellent harbour, and is well known from its position in the 
overland route from England to India. Gillipoli, on the 
Gulf of Taranto, carries on a trade in wool, wine, and oil. 
Taranto, farther up the gulf, was in ancient times the most 
flourishing of the Greek colonies in southern Italy. It 
was famous for its purple dyes, and the inhabitants were 
often accused of an excessive indulgence in luxury. In the 
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modera town, built on an island between two channels, 
there are many gardens with southern fruit-trees ; and it 
has extensive fisheries, with a trade in wool and gloves. 

27. Basilicata. — Basilicata, between Campania and 
Apulia, has no important coast towns. In the north are 
Melfi, an old Norman town, overlooked by a castle built by 
Eobert Guiscard ; and Venosa, representing the ancient 
Venusia, the birthplace of Horace. In this mountainous 
province there are many wild and beautiful landscapes. 
It produces much wine and liquorice. 



28. Calabria. — Calabria is so mountainous that much 
of it can be reached only with difficulty, and it has always 
been a favourite haunt of brigands. In its warm, sometimes 
almost tropical climate, the olive and the vine flourish. 
In all its larger towns there are manufactures of silk and a 
vigorous trade in oil. On the coast is Cotrone, represent- 
ing the ancient Greek Croton, the home of Pythagoras. 
At the extremity of the peninsula is Reggio, the neigh- 
bourhood of which produces an enormous quantity of oranges, 
citrons, figs, and pomegranates. To the north-east of 
Reggio is Scylla, built in a wild ravine opening to the sea. 
The town climbs up two sides of the famous rock of Scylla. 




Fig. 7.— Scylla and Charybdis. 
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On the opposite side of the narrow strait of Messina is 
the equally famous whirlpool or eddy of Oharybdis. 

29. Sicily. — The island of Sicily, parted from Italy by 
the strait of Messina, has an area of nearly 10,000 square 
miles. It has the shape of a rough triangle, the base of 
which is the eastern side, reaching from Cape di Faro to 
Cape Passaro, a distance of 145 miles. The length of the 
south-western side, ending at Cape Boco, is 190 miles; 
that of the northern side 215 miles. 

The Apennines are continued in Sicily by a range which 
in the north is more or less parallel with the northern 
coast. This range has no common name. It includes, in 
the east, the Pelorio chain, beyond which, towards the 
west, are the Nebrodian and the Madonictn hills. A 
depression separates the latter from various irregular chains 
and isolated hills in the extreme west. Near the centre of 
this northern range, on the eastern side of the Madonian 
hills, the subordinate chain of Marti Sori breaks away 
towards the south-east. This central district forms the 
chief water-parting of Sicily, the river G-iaretta flowing 
towards the east, the SaJso towards the south, and the 
Platani towards the south-west. 

Various parts of the coast are steep, but with good 
harbours. Elsewhere the coast is bordered by wide and 
fertile plains, from one of which — that of Catania — rises 
Mount Etna, the loftiest volcanic mountain in Europe. 
From its broad base, nearly ninety miles in circumference, 
Etna reaches a height of 10,840 feet. Around the base 
there is a zone of cultivated land, above which is a region 
covered with forests. The summit, containing the wide 
central crater, is bare and desolate, and much of it is under 
perpetual snow. 

Lying in the centre of the Mediterranean, close to Italy, 
and not far from Africa, Sicily has an admirable position 
for the development of commerce, and this is one reason 
why, from a very early period, it has so often been an 
object of contention between different powers. From the 
eighth to the sixth century b.c. the Greeks built many 
cities in the island, chiefly on the coasts, while the Phoeni- 
cians had important settlements in the north-west. In the 
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third century B.C. Sicily became a province of the Romans, 
by whom it was held until the fall of the western empire. 
Afterwards the island was ruled by the Byzantine emperors, 
by the Saracens, by Norman kings, and by kings of the 
House of Hohenstaufen. In 1282, by the massacre known 
as the Sicilian Vespers, the people liberated themselves 
from the tyranny of the Angevins, who had displaced 
the Hohenstaufen dynasty; and from this time, in one 
way or another, Sicily was generally under rulers of Spanish 
origin, until in 1860 it became a part of the Italian kingdom. 

The estimated population is 3,192,108. The majority 
of the people are engaged in agriculture, which is carried 
on with much success in the valleys, especially along the 
coasts. The wheat of Sicily has long been famous. In 
addition to the vine, the olive, figs, oranges, and other 
plants and fruits common in Italy, the island produces the 
cotton plant, the sugar-cane, the date-palm, the cactus, and 
the aloe. Hilly districts in the interior are given up 
chiefly to the pasturage of sheep and goats. 

Sulphur mines are a source of considerable wealth, and 
there are extensive fisheries for tunnies, sardines, oysters, 
and corals. Silk, cotton, and leather are manufactured ; 
but these industries are not very important. The chief 
articles of export are wheat and sulphur. 

The principal city is PALERMO (pop. 205,712), in the 
western part of the northern coast It looks out on a fine 
bay, which has on the north-west the rugged Monte 
Pellegrino, qn the south-east the rocky Cape Zafferano. 
From this bay a lovely valley — so fertile that it is called 
the " conca d'oro," the golden shell— spreads out towards 
limestone hills that enclose it in a semicircle. This 
beautiful city was called in ancient times Panormos^ and 
belonged originally to the Phoenicians. In the time of 
the Saracens and of the Norman, Hohenstaufen, and 
Aragonese kings, Palermo was the capital of Sicily. It is 
a great trading station, and has some manufacturing in- 
dustries. Among its public institutions are a university and 
a museum of art and antiquities. In the cathedral are the 
tombs of King Roger, the founder of the Norman monarchy 
in Sicily, and of the brilliant Emperor Frederick II. 
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A little to the south of Cape di Faro, on a splendid 
natural harbour, lies Messina (pop. 78,438), representing 
the ancient Messana, the name given by Messenian 
colonists to a city which had been called, up to the time 
of their arrival, Zancle, It is a place of the highest 
strategical importance. Its university is well known, and 
it has valuable silk manufactures. 

The most populous city on the eastern coast is Catania 
(pop. 96,017), the chief of a number of towns grouped at 
the foot of Mount Etna, where the soil has been enriched 
by many a stream of lava. To the north of Catania is 
Taormina, with the remains of a Eoman theatre ; and to 
the south Syracuse, on the island Ortygia, connected by 
bridges and embankments with the mainland, where there 
are remains of the original Syracuse, one of the foremost 
of ancient Greek cities. 

Among the cities on the south-western coast is Alicata, 
at the mouth of the Salso, with a considerable trade. 
GrBGENTi, a little way from the coast, represents the Greek 
Acragas^ called by the Romans AgrimerUum, In the 
neighbourhood are great sulphur mines. At Terra dei 
PuLCi are the ruins of Selinus^ including some of the finest 
specimens of ancient Greek architecture. 

On the small strip of coast in the west are Marsala, 
famous for its wines, and Trapani (pop. 32,020), with 
tunny and coral fisheries. 

Near the coast of the Gulf of Castellamare is Aloamo 
(pop. 37,697), in the neighbourhood of which is a well pre- 
served Doric temple, a monument of the ancient Segesta, 

Among the inland towns is Castro Giovanni, near the 
sources of the Giaretta and the Salso. It stands high, and 
commands a splendid view of many hills and valleys. It 
represents the ancient Enna, famous from its connection 
with the old Greek tale of Persephone. To the west of 
the Salso is Caltanisetta (pop. 25,027), in the midst of a 
district with sulphur mines. To the east of the same 
river are the important trading towns Ragusa (pop. 
24,183) and MoDiCA(pop. 38,390). 

30. The Lipari Xslands. — ^A little to the north of Sicily 
are seven small islands, called, from the largest member of 
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the group, the Lipari islands. They are of volcanic origin 
Stromboli has a cone rising to 3090 feet, and the volcano is 
still active. In Vulcano also there are occasional volcanic 
outbursts. From Lipari, which consists of lava and scoriae, 
great quantities of pumice-stone are exported. 

31. Sardinia. — Geographically, the islands of Oorsica 
and Sardinia belong to Italy, but only one of them, Sar- 
dinia, is subject to the Italian Crown. They are very moun- 
tainous, but while Corsica has a regular mountain system, the 
mountains of Sardinia are broken up into groups, with 
many deep ravines. Monte Genargentu, 6116 feet high, 
is the loftiest point in Sardinia. There are many short 
and rapid streams. The coast is generally rugged, and 
has few good harbours. 

In various parts of Sardinia there are great prehistoric 
buildings called Nuragrhi, which, strangely enough, are 
not found in Corsica. They are round towers sloping from 
the base upwards, and stand on heights commanding 
distant views. 

The island was held in succession by the Phoenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and the Romans. Like Sicily, it was 
snatched from the Byzantine empire by the Saracens, 
who were in turn driven out by the Pisans. In the 
thirteenth century it became subject to Aragon, and it 
continued under Spanish rule until 1708, when it was taken 
by the English. The House of Hapsburg, which received 
it in 1713, gave it in 1720 to the Duke of Savoy in ex- 
change for Sicily. 

The population is 723,833. The physical type of the 
people seems to indicate that they are chiefly of Iberian 
and Arabian descent. The vocabulary of their language 
is a mixture of Italian and Spanish, with some Arabic 
words. 

Sardinia has great mineral wealth, and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Iglesias, mines which were worked in the 
time of the Romans still produce large quantities of lead 
and zinc. In the district of Lanusei there are silver 
mines. The coral and other fisheries are valuable, but 
agriculture is in a very backward state. 

The principal city is Cagliari (pop. 35,588), on a gulf 
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of the same name, in the south. The trade is considerable, 
and in the city are the ruins of a Roman amphitheatre, 
a museum of Phoenician antiquities, and a university. 
Sassari (pop. 31,596), near the northern coast, has also a 
university. It lies in a beautiful district covered with 
olive plantations. 

Off the north-eastern coast is the small island of 
Caprera, famous as the home of Garibaldi 

32. Malta. — Between Sicily and the African coast lie 
the Maltese Islands, which belong to Great Britain. They 
have an area of 117 square miles. The largest of them 
is Malta, to the north-west of which lies Q-ozo. Between 
these two islands is the smaller island of Comino. They 
consist of limestone, and have various ranges of low hills, 
with pleasant valleys. 

At a very early time the Maltese islands were colonised 
by the Phoenicians, and afterwards they were held by the 
Greeks and by the Carthaginians. They came into the 
possession of Rome in the third century B.C. In the 
ninth century of our era they were taken from the 
Byzantine Empire by the Saracens, who, in the eleventh 
century, were expelled by the Normans. Various changes 
led to their being subject to Spain, and in 1530 they 
were given by Charles V to the Knights of the Order 
of St. John, who distinguished themselves by the energy 
with which they fought with the Turks and chastised the 
Barbary pirates. The Order having become disorganised, 
the islands were taken by Napoleon in 1798, but in 1800 
they were occupied by the English, by whom they have 
since been held. Lying on the principal route to India, 
possessing at Valetta a magnificent harbour, and having 
been made impregnable by fortifications, Malta is con- 
sidered one of the most precious possessions of the British 
Crown. 

In 1887 the group had a population of 160,679. The 
varied history of the people has left its mark on their 
speech, the vocabulary of which is a strange mixture of 
Arabic, Italian, Greek, and other languages. The educated 
classes, however, speak Italian. The islands are ruled by 
a British Governor, aided by an executive council and a 
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council of goverament. The natives belong to the Roman 
Church. The land is owned chiefly by peasants, by whom 
it is industriously cultivated. It consists only of a thin 
layer of soil, but is remarkably fertile, and produces, 
besides grain, the cotton-plant, the sugar-cane, olives and 
aloes. The oranges of Malta are the finest in Europe. 

The capital is Valetta (pop. 65,000), on the north- 
eastern coast of Malta. It is built on a long, narrow 



ridge, with a harbour on either side. One of these harbours 
— that on the south-eastern side — is deep and spacious, and 
admits the largest war-vessels. The town is strongly forti- 
fied, and has many fine buildings, including the cathedral 
of the Order of St. John. It is the centre of Maltese 
commerce, and has a university and niunerous public schools. 
West of Valetta is the Porto de San Paolo, where St. Paul 
is supposed to have been shipwrecked. Citta Vecchia is a 
beautiful old town, with a cathedral, in the interior. It 
was formerly the capital, and is still called by the natives 
by its ancient Arabic name, Medina. 

The chief place in Gozo is the inland town Rabato. 




Fia. 8.— Valetta, Malta. 




CHAPTER IV 



THE IBERIAN PENINSULA 

1. The Iberian peninsula is so called because of its earliest 
known inhabitants, the Iberians. The Romans generally 
called it Hispania; whence Spain, a name now usually 
applied only to one of the two kingdoms between which 
it is divided. "Hispania" is perhaps derived from a 
Phoenician word " Sapan " or " Span," indicating that there 
was in the country an abundance of martens, or, it may 
be, rabbits. 

2. Boundaries. — The peninsula has the general form 
of a trapezium, and the central mass consists of table- 
lands, crossed by various more or less parallel ranges 
of mountains. The coast is washed in the north-west 
by the Bay of Biscay, on the west and south-west by 
the Atlantic, on the south-east and east by the Medi- 
terranean. In the north-east the peninsula is separated 
from France by the Pyrenees. The Pyrenees are parted 
from the French highlands, and therefore from the general 
Alpine system, by an area of depression ; and as they are 
intimately connected with the mountains of Spain, they 
are properly regarded as a distinctively Spanish range. 

3. The Ooast. — The northern coast, and the northern 
part of the west coast, are generally wild and rocky. In 
the north-western corner are the bold headlands of Cape 
Ortegral and Cape Finisterre, in the neighbourhood of 
both of which there are deep fiords, called " Rias " by the 
Spaniards. A strip of low land lies along the greater part 
of the western coast ; but south of the estuary of the Tagus 
there are chalk cliffs, ending in Cape Espichel ; and Cape 
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St. Vincent is the extreme south-westerly point of a line 
of high seaboard. In the south are the cliffs of Cape 
Trafalgar, and the rock of Gibraltar, beyond which, to 
Cape de Gata, a lofty seaboard alternates with level tracts. 
In the south-east there are numerous headlands, including 
Cape de Palos — near which a narrow spit of land shuts off 
the lagoon called Mar Menor — and Cape de la Nao. Past 
the stormy Bay of Valencia, with its generally flat shores, 
the coast is varied as far as the delta of the Ebro, where 
there is a margin of low ground. As we approach the 
eastern extremity of the Pyrenees, we come to a more 
rugged coast, with several high promontories, the most 
remarkable of which are Cape St. Sebastian and Cape 
Creus, enclosing the Gulf of Eosas. 

4. Physical Features. — The north-eastern limit, from 
the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay, is about 250 
miles long, and is crossed from sea to sea by the 
Pyrenees. . This range is less lofty than the Alps, and 
more regulsy: in formation; but in some parts it is 
hardly, if at all, inferior to the higher range in wild 
grandeur. It has but two passes accessible to carriages ; 
elsewhere it can be crossed only by a few bridle-paths 
or foot-paths. The loftiest points of the range are 
in the central Pyrenees, which stretch from the sources 
of the Garonne to the Gave d'Aspe, a little beyond 
the Pic du Midi. Near the eastern extremity of this 
part of the range is the group of Maladetta, correspond- 
ing among the mountains of the Pyrenees to the group of 
Mont Blanc among the mountains of the Alps. Maladetta 
includes several lofty peaks, in the highest of which, the 
Peak of Nethou (11,168 feet), the Pyrenees culminate. 
These peaks overlook great glaciers, which, however, are 
not so long, broad, and deep as those of the loftiest 
Alpine regions. Among many other summits of the 
central Pjnrenees is the magnificent peak of Mont Perdu, 
11,030 feet high. The G-aronne is the only important 
river which rises in the Pyrenees, but innumerable 
" Gkives " or small mountain streams rush down steep and 
narrow gorges. Many of the higher valleys begin in vast 
depressions called Cirques, caldron-like formations which 
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occur in other ranges, but nowhere on so grand a scale 




a#ii|l the Pyrenees. They 
usually describe about three- 
quarters of a circle, enclosed 
by towering precipices over 
which torrents fall in mag- 
nificent cascades. In the 
centre there is often ft deep 
lake, from which a stream 
esetipes through the o})en 
end of the Cirque. The 
most famous of these de- 
pressions is that in which 
the village Gavarnie is 
built, near the peak of Mont 
Perdu. 

The Pyrenees are contin- 
ued towards the west by the 
Oa2itabri£kn range, whicli 
in many of its mountains 
reaches a height of more 
than 8000 feet. At its 
western end this range is broken up into the highlands 
of Galida, through which flows the Minho, with its 
tributary the SiL The Cantabrian range is also connected 



Fig. 9.— Gavarnie Falls. 
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with the high terraces of Traz os Mantes and the wooded 
heights of the western part of Leon, 

Far to the south of the Cantabrian range rise the 
mountains of Castile, the general direction of which is 
from north-east to south-west. They are the great central 
chains of the peninsula, and include various sierras or 
ridges, which have a mean height of 8500 feet — the 
Sierra de Guadarrama, the Sierra de Gredos, the Sierra 
de Gata, and the Sierra da Estrella. Between the Canta- 
brian range and the Castilian mountains is the table-land 
of Old Castile, Leon, and Beira, This table-land is crossed 
from north-east to south-west by the river Douro, which 
rises from two springs among the hills of Soria, and receives 
from the Cantabrian range the Pisuergo and the Esla, and 
from the Castilian mountains the shorter streams, the 
Tonnes, the Agueda, and the Coa, 

To the south are the various chains included in the 
Sierra Morena, between which and the mountains of 
Castile is the table-land of New Castile, Estremadura, and 
Alemtejo, The mountains of Toledo and the Sierra de 
Guadalupe divide this table-land into a northern and a 
southern part. Through the northern part flows the 
Tagrus, the chief river of the peninsula, with its tributaries 
the Jarama, tYiQAlagon, and the Zezere on the right bank, 
and the Guadiela and the Zatas on the left The Tagus is 
roughly parallel with the Douro. The southern part of 
the table-land is drained by the Q-uadiana, which has at 
first the same direction as the Tagus and the Douro, but 
at Badajoz turns towards the south and finds an outlet into 
the Atlantic on the southern coast. 

From the Sierra Morena one looks down upon the 
valley of the G-uadalquivir, with its tributary the 
Guadalimar from the north-east and the Jenil from the 
south-east. Beyond the valley rises the southern mountain 
system of Andahma, the chief range in which is the 
Sierra Nevada, so called because its loftiest heights are 
always covered with snow. Its highest point is the 
Mulha9en peak (11,660 feet), which reaches an elevation 
above that of any European mountain not included in the 
Alpine ranges. Beneath the summit of Mulha^en, in the 
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Corral de Veleta, is the most southerly glacier in Europe. 
The mountains of Andalusia advance close to the coast, 
and some of them rise sheer out of the sea, presenting a 
splendid spectacle as regards both form and colour. 

A part of the southern and south-eastern coast is a 
region of steppes, varied by occasional tracts of fertile land. 
Behind the coast of Valencia rise groups of hills, called the 
Iberian hi^rlilands, varying in height from 2000 to 5000 
feet. These hills form the eastern border of the central 
table-lands. On one of them, the Muela de San Juan, the 
Tagus rises; and on the same hill are the sources of 
various rivers which flow in the opposite direction, towards 
the Mediterranean — the Jucar, with its tributary the 
Gabriel, and the Guadalaviar. 

Immediately to the south of the Pyrenees are great 
highland districts, between which and the northern table- 
land flows the Ebro, the chief river of north-eastern Spain. 
It rises in the Cantabrian range, and flows in a south- 
easterly direction to the Mediterranean, receiving on the 
left bank the Aragon, the Gallego, and the Segre ; on the 
right the Jalon and the GvxidaZupe, Before reaching the 
sea, the Ebro cuts its way through a part of the Catalonian 
highlands. Two smaller independent rivers, flowing 
through Catalonia from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean, 
are the Lobregat and the Ter. In the neighbourhood of the 
Ter is a group of extinct volcanoes, the last of a series 
passing along the Mediterranean coast from Cape de 
Gata. 

6. Climate. — The climate varies greatly in different 
parts of the peninsula. In the high table-lands there is 
fierce heat in summer and bitter cold in winter. Little 
rain falls in these regions, because the vapour from the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic is condensed in the cool atmos- 
phere of the mountains and hills near the coast. Hence there 
are many barren districts, while in others there is little 
vegetation except esparto grass. In the northern, north- 
western, and western regions there is ample rain, and the 
climate is mild and the soil fertile. In the valley of the 
Guadalquivir the heat in summer is excessive, but the 
weather in winter is like that of the most genial periods of 
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a northern spring. Along the southern and south-eastern 
coast, which closely resembles many northern parts of Africa, 
the climate is almost tropical, and yarious regions produce 
the cotton-plant, the sugar-cane, the cactus, and the palm. 
Along the eastern and north-eastern coast the climate is 
more temperate, but in the valleys of Catalonia it is warm 
enough to favour the growth of the cactus and the aloe. 
Much of the central valley of the Ebro, on the contrary, 
being shut out by mounta,ins from the rains of the coast, 
is like the arid table-land beyond the outer limit of which 
the river flows. 

6. History. — ^The Iberians, the primitive inhabitants of 
the peninsula, belonged to the race which, as we have seen, 
appears to have occupied in early times the Mediterranean 
coast-lands and the Atlantic seaboard. At some unknown 
period the greater part of the country was conquered by 
Keltic tribes, and their union with the natives led to 
the growth of a mixed population, the Keltiberians. 
Among the mountains of the western Pyrenees a group of 
Iberians kept their independence, and there their descend- 
ants still exist, speaking the old Iberian language. They 
call themselves Eusoaldiinac, and their land Eusoalearia, 
but they are generally known by the name of the 
Basques. 

At a very early time the Phoenicians traded with 
the people, and founded colonies on the coast. They were 
followed by the Greeks, who, however, did not make 
settlements beyond the Pillars of Hercules, as they called 
the rocks on the opposite shores of the strait of Gibraltar. 
The Phcenicians established on the Atlantic coast several 
stations, the chief of which was Gades, now Cadiz. 

In the third century B.C. more than a half of the 
peninsula was conquered by the Carthaginians. They 
were displaced by the Romans, who, after a long struggle, 
subdued the entire land. It flourished under the rule of 
Rome, and seems to have supported a much larger popula- 
tion than that which it has maintained in modern times. 
In the fifth century of our era the Roman power came to 
an end, and the peninsula was overrun by Teutonic tribes, 
one of whom, the Vandals, finally crossed over to Africa, 
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leaving in Spain a trace of their presence in the name of 
the southern province, Andaltma. The Suevi settled in 
the north-western part of Spain, while the west Goths 
formed a powerful kingdom, taking in most of the penin- 
sula and a wide district in southern Gaul. 

The west Gothic kingdom was overthrown in the 
eighth century by the Saracens, who had swept across 
northern Africa, forcing the peoples whom they conquered 
to accept the Mohammedan faith. The peninsula was 
formed into an independent caliphate, which was at the 
height of its power in the tenth century, the seat of 
government being at Cordova. In the eleventh century 
the caliphate fell asunder, and its place was taken by a 
number of small Moslem kingdoms, including those of 
Cordova, Seville, Valencia, Toledo, Zaragoza, and Lisbon. 
These kingdoms would probably soon have been destroyed, 
but the Mohammedan power was renewed and strengthened 
by successive Moorish invasions. The Moors were not 
mainly of Arabic blood, but they spoke the Arabic lan- 
guage, and their civilisation was the same as that of the 
original Saracenic conquerors. 

The Saracens of the . Iberian peninsula were in many 
ways highly civilised. They tilled the soil diligently; 
they built splendid mosques and palaces ; and they pro- 
duced many thinkers and scholars who devoted them- 
selves to the study of science and philosophy. In- 
numerable Arabic place-names keep alive the memory of 
their rule. Tarifa is the cape on which a Saracenic 
invader, Tarif-Abii-Zar'ah, landed. The name Gibraltar is 
a' corruption of Gebel-al-Tarik, the mountain of Tarik, 
another Saracenic invader. The names of many places, 
such as Alicant, Alcala, Almeida, begin with "al," the 
Arabic definite article ; and Guad," the Arabic word 
for river, forms the first part of a large number of river 
names. Trafalgar means the promontory of the cave, 
Alcacova the fortress, Almanza the plain, Almazar the 
mill ; and so on. 

Having conquered the greater part of the peninsula, 
the Saracens tried to subdue the territory of the Franks, 
north of the Pyrenees ; but in this attempt they were 
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foiled. In 774 Charles the Great, King of the Franks, 
adyanced against them, and seized the north-eastern district 
between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. This region was 
called the Spanish March^ and for some centuries the 
county of Barcelona and other lands in the eastern part of 
the March remained subject first to the Frankish, then to 
the French kings. The people of Navarre, Aragon, and 
other districts, however, soon became independent, and in 
the neighbourhood of the Ebro the Saracens won back 
much of the land they had lost 

Meanwhile, various independent Christian kingdoms 
were formed, which fought steadily against the Moham- 
medans. For some time the most important of them was 
Navaore, which had lands on both sides of the Pyrenees ; 
but afterwards the chief Christian kingdoms of Spain were 
Ara.£ron in the east, Caatile in the centre, and Portugal in 
the west. Aragon and Castile were both subject to Sancho 
the Great, King of Navarre, but on his death in 1035 
they became kingdoms. At first Aragon occupied only 
the northern part of the province which now bears its 
name, but it gradually extended its borders by the con- 
quest of Saracen lands in the soutl^ and by the absorption of 
French fiefs in the east. In 1131 it was united with the 
county of Barcelona, and thus not only reached the sea 
but obtained possession of Roussillon and other provinces 
north of the Pyrenees. In the following century it 
annexed the kingdom of Valencia; and afterwards it 
became one of the great powers of Europe by securing 
the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, and the two Sicilies. 

Castile was originally a county of the kingdom of 
Leon, which grew out of the kingdom of Asturias, the 
earliest of the Christian states which offered resistance to 
the Saracens. When Castile became a kingdom it was 
several times temporarily, and afterwards permanently, 
united with Leon, and so obtained possession of the 
whole of north-western Spain. It also pushed its way 
to the south, and conquered Toledo in 1085. In 1094 
Alfonso VI of Castile granted as a fief to Henry, a 
Burgundian noble, the small county of Portugal, between 
the Minho and the Douro. This county became a 
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kingdom in 1139, and in 1147 the new kingdom 
annexed its future capital, Lisbon. Step by step the 
descendants of Henry recovered lands held by tie Moham- 
medans, and in 1251 their conquests in the peninsula were 
completed by the seizure of the southern kingdom of 
Algarve. By that time Castile had gained the whole of 
central and most of southern Spain, including Murcia. 
Only one Moorish kingdom — that of Granada — remained 
to be subdued. 



7. The KiniTcLoxn of Spain. — ^In 1479 Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon, married Isabel, Queen of Castile ; and during 
their reign, in 1492, the Moors were finaDy expelled, the 
kingdom of Granada being annexed to Castile. In the 
same year Columbus, in the service of Ferdinand and 
Isabel, discovered America, and thus a vast field of 
enterprise was opened to Spaniards in the New World. 
Upon the death of Ferdinand in 1516 the crowns of 
Castile and Aragon descended to his grandson Charles, 
and from this time dates the existence of the modern 
kingdom of SPAIN. It included — besides Navarre, south 
of the Pyrenees, which had been annexed by Ferdinand 
— the Aragonese possessions in the Mediterranean and 
north of the Pyrenees. Charles, too, inherited the rich 
Low Countries and other lands of the House of Burgundy, 
and he was lord of the great Spanish territories in 
America. His personal importance was farther increased 
by his election, as Charles V, to the crown of the 
Holy Roman Empire. His son, Philip II, obtained all 
his hereditary dominions, and in 1580 took possession of 
Portugal, which remained connected with Spain during 
the following sixty years. 

During the sixteenth century Spain was by far the 
most powerful kingdom in Europe ; and as it made itself 
the champion of the Eoman Church, it was the terror of 
those states which accepted the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. By useless wars and stupid tyranny Philip II 
undermined the greatness of his country ; and during the 
seventeentli and eighteenth centuries Spain lost more and 
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more of her power, and gradually sank into a state of 
lethargy from which she has never been thoroughly aroused. 
In 1804 the kingdom was made over by Napoleon to his 
brother Joseph; but, aided by England, the Spaniards, 
who fought for independence with great gallantry, freed 
themselves from French domination, and their native 
king, Ferdinand VII, was restored. Queen Isabel, 
Ferdinand's daughter, was dethroned in 1868; and in 
1870 Amadeo, the second son of King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, was made her successor. In 1873 
Amadeo abandoned the task he had undertaken, and a 
republic was then tried ; but that also failed. In 1876 
the monarchy was restored by Alfonso XII, Queen Isabel's 
son. 

8. Colonies. — In the early part of the present century 
Spain lost her possessions on the American continent, 
but she still has some remains of her formerly great 
colonial empira She possesses in the West Indies the 
islands Cuba and Puerto Rico; in Asia the Philippine 
islands, the Sooloo islands, the Caroline islands, and the 
Marianne islands. She has also the Canary islands, some 
strips of territory on the west coast of Africa, and Ceuta, 
opposite Gibraltar. 

9. Area, Population, and National Character. — 
Continental Spain has an area of 191,000 square miles, and 
a population of 17,329,032 — or eighty-five for every 
square mile. 

The population includes 440,000 Basques, 60,000 
Morescoes, and 50,000 gypsies. The mass of the people 
are of very mixed origin, including Iberian, Keltic, 
Teutonic, Arabic, and Moorish elements. The Spaniards 
have always been remarkable for bravery in war, and 
for a passionate love of independence. In most parts 
of the country, but especially in Castile, their manner 
is distinguished by a certain grave courtesy; and the 
typical Spanish gentleman, while punctilious in claiming 
personal respect, is no less punctilious in giving to others 
the honour which he believes to be their due. With 
regard to religion and politics, as their history proves, 
they are apt to be bitterly intolerant ; and their national 
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pride i^akes them too ready to belieye in the superiority 
of their country to other lands. Like other southern 
peoples, they have a very inadequate idea of the obligations 
of man to the lower animals — a fact which explains the 
delight they take in the most popular of their public 
amusements, the Spanish bull-fight. 

Their language is a Eomance tongue, and of its 
various dialects that of Castile is the one which has been 
used in their literature. It is a language of great beauty, 
and has been a fitting organ for the expression of the 
ideas of many illustrious men of genius. The most 
famous of Spanish writers is Cervantes, whose Don Quixote 
takes a lofty place in the literature of the world. At the 
head of the dramatists of Spain are Lope de Vega and 
Calderon. Spain has made no splendid contributions to 
science, but her schools of art include many important 
and some great names, the foremost being Velasquez and 
Murillo. 

10. Government — The system of government is a 
constitutional monarchy. Parliament, called the Cortes, 
consists of a Senate and a Congress, the latter elected 
by the people, the former consisting of members some of 
whom sit by their own right, while others are appointed 
for life by the Crown, and others are chosen by various 
corporations. The king rules by means of ministers who 
are responsible to the Cortes. 

The country is divided into fifty provinces, and these 
again into communes. Both the communes and the 
provinces are self-governing, and neither the Crown nor 
the Cortes have the right to interfere with them except 
when their action seems to affect general interests. 

The armed forces consist of a permanent army and 
of a first and second reserva They are recruited by 
means of conscription, and all Spaniards of the age of twenty 
are liable to be drawn for service. The regular army in 
times of peace consists of 144,664 men ; in war the number 
would be 410,190. The navy in 1888 was manned by 
14,000 sailors and 7000 marines in active service. 

11. Religion and Education. — The fact that the people 
of the peninsula had to fight for so many centuries with 
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the enemies of their faith caused them to be peculiarly 
earnest and devoted Catholics. At the time of the Re- 
formation the new doctrines produced little impression in 
Spain, and all attempts to introduce them were sternly 
crushed by the Inquisition. Even now Protestantism is 
not fully tolerated. Roman Catholicism is the religion of 
the State, and Protestants are not allowed to make public 
announcement of their meetings for worship. 

Nominally, primary education is compulsory, but 
compulsion has never been really enforced. According to 
the census of 1877, there were more than 7,000,000 
persons above the age of twelve who could not read. 
Since that time, however, there has been a considerable 
improvement. There are ten universities, and students 
are prepared for them in secondary schools, of which there 
must be one, besides private schools, in every province. 

12. Industry and Trade. — The soil of Spain is 
divided among an immense number of proprietors, and 
in the provinces along the coasts it is industriously 
cultivated. The chief cereals are wheat, rye, barley, 
and maize. In the valley of the Guadalquivir splendid 
crops of wheat are grown, but the southern and eastern 
districts generally are devoted principally to the pro- 
duction of wine, oil, and southern fruits. The pro- 
ductive parts of the central table-lands are used mainly 
for the growth of cereals and for the pasturage of sheep 
and cattle, and along the north-western coasts the 
fruits characteristic of central Europe are largely cultivated. 
An important trade in sheep, goats, mules, and asses is 
carried on, and in many districts the silk-worm is a source 
of profit. Spain does not rank among the great industrial 
countries, but her manufactures are gradually becoming 
more important Among her manufactured products are 
cotton, silk, leather, paper, and corks for bottles. She has 
also a good many foundries for the working of metals. 

Few countries in the world are so rich in minerals. 
Lead mines were worked in southern and eastern Spain 
in the time of the Phcenicians, the Carthaginians, and 
the Romans ; and lead is still produced in these regions. 
Large quantities of iron are brought up in Viscaya, and 
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elsewhere quicksilver, copper, zinc, rock-salt, and other 
minerals are found. There are many coal-beds, but few of 
them are worked. 

Lying between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and 
possessing good harbours, Spain has natural facilities for a 
much larger foreign commerce than she actually carries on. 
The countries with which she trades to the greatest extent are 
France, Great Britain, the nations of America, and Grermany. 
By far the most important product exported is wine, 
after which come minerals, fruits, cork, wool, cattle, 
and oil. Among the chief imports are cereals and flour, 
cotton and cotton stuffs, spirits, timber, tobacco, fish, 
sugar, and coal. 

13. The Baaque Provinces. — In the description of 
the various districts of Spain it is best to follow the 
old historic divisions, for, although no longer used for 
administrative purposes, they are still recognised by the 
people, and generally mark real differences of provincial 
character. 

At the western end of the Pyrenees are the 
mountainous Basque provinces, Guipuzcoa, Viscaya^ and 
Alava. These provinces were included in the ancient 
Cantabria ; and a special interest attaches to them as the 
home of the descendants of the earliest inhabitants of the 
peninsula. The Basques, like their neighbours, were 
thoroughly conquered by the Romans, but they never 
submitted to the west Goths or to the Saracens. In the 
thirteenth century they recognised the kings of Castile as 
their protectors, but they retained many special privileges, 
which have been only recently withdrawn. They are a 
bright, pleasant, hard-working people, and their land has 
a general aspect of material prosperity. Among the 
mountains there are rich veins of iron, which are energeti- 
cally worked. Copper, tin, and various kinds of marble 
are also produced. On the coast are many fishing villages. 
The methods of agriculture are very primitive, but for the 
lack of good appliances the peasantry to some extent make 
up by steady labour. 

Guipuzcoa is bounded in the east by the lower course of 
the Bidassoa, which here forms the limit between Spain 
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and France. At the mouth of this river is Fuenteerabia, 
strongly fortified. Farther to the west lies San Sebastian, 
a trading town, also strongly fortified. The chief town in 
Viscaya is Bilbao, with a considerable trade. It is built 
in a picturesque hilly district, near the coast, on the small 
river Ibaichaval. The capital of Alava ia Vittoria, in the 
beautiful valley of the Zadorra. 

14. Navarre. — East of the Basque Provinces lies 
Navarre^ a part of the ancient kingdom of the same name, 
which retained its independence until this portion of it was 
annexed by King Ferdinand in the fifteenth century. The 
greater part of the province consists of terraces advancing 
from the Pyrenees towards the valley of the Ebro, which 
flows past its southern border. Many of the valleys are 
fertile and diligently cultivated. The people speak 
Spanish, but are mainly of the Iberian stock, with some 
Gothic elements. Like the Basques, they are remarkable 
for their vigour, industry, and love of freedom. The 
capital is Pamplona, on the Arga, rendered important by 
its fortifications. 

16. Asturias. — ^We come next to the provinces which 
were thoroughly incorporated with the kingdom of 
Castile. 

Asturias occupies a part of the narrow district which 
lies between the Cantabrian range and the Bay of Biscay. 
It is a wild country, with many high mountains, and has 
often served as a place of refuge for exiles in the exciting 
periods of Spanish history. Here was formed the first of 
the kingdoms which fought with the Saracens. To a large 
extent the people are of Gothic descent, and they are of a 
remarkably simple, honest, and manly type of character. 
They are chiefly engaged in agriculture, which they carry 
on in the valleys. In one of these valleys lies Oviedo, the 
capital. GiJON, on the coast, has a good harbour. It was 
famous in the eighth century as the residence of King 
Pelayo. 

16. Ghalioia. — Galicia, in the north-west comer of Spain, 
was also at one time an independent kingdom. This 
province, especially the eastern part of it, is covered with 
groups of hills, offshoots from the Cantabrian range ; but 
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there is ample scope for agriculture in the river-valleys, 
while in the higher valleys there is pasturage for sheep and 
cattle. The most interesting town is Santiago db Com- 
posTELLA, famous for its cathedral, into the foundations of 
which, as some Spaniards believe, are built the bones of 
the Apostle St. James, the patron saint of Spain. 
Pilgrimages are still made to Santiago, but not to the 
same extent as in the middle ages. On a small headland 
on the coast is Corunna, a fortified seaport. It was of 
some importance in Koman times, and the fine harbour 
still has a lighthouse which was built by the Emperor 
Trajan. From this port the Spanish Armada, which 
was to conquer England, set sail in 1588. Sir John 
Moore was buried in the ramparts of Corunna, near which 
he had defeated the French in a battle in which he was 
mortally wounded. El Ferrol, also on the coast, has 
a great arsenal and dockyards. 

17. Leon. — Leon includes in the north-west a hilly region 
connected with the Cantabrian range, but the greater part 
of it lies in the northern table-land. It has many rather 
desolate tracts, but the productive parts are well cultivated. 
The town Leon, now the centre of the linen trade, has 
great towers and public buildings which suggest its ancient 
importance. It is said that in the cathedral thirty-seven 
kings are buried. Salamanca, beautifully situated on the 
Tonnes, was nearly destroyed by the French in 1812, but 
it has still some fine old ecclesiastical and other buildings, 
dating from the time when it was one of the largest and 
most important cities in the peninsula. It has a famous 
university. Ciudad Rodrigo, near the Portuguese 
frontier, has strong fortifications. Near it, and also 
near Salamanca, Wellington defeated the French in 1812. 

18. Old Oajstile. — Old Castile occupies the eastern 
part of the northern table-land. It takes in also some 
territory on the northern coast, a portion of the Ebro 
valley, and some strips of land to the south of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama. Many of the higher districts, 
as in Leon, are devoted to the pasturage of sheep. The 
Castilians, whom the inhabitants of Leon closely resemble, 
have the reputation of being the proudest people in the 
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world ; but their pride, if somewhat excessive, is associated 
with an admirably loyal, temperate, and honourable 
spirit. The largest town is Santander (pop. 41,702), 
a fortified town on the coast, from whose harbour Castile 
and Leon export their wool and woollen stuffs. Burgos, 
built round a hill overlooking the Arlanzon, is the centre 
of the woollen trade, and has great fortifications. Its 
cathedral is one of the finest in Europe, and the city prides 
itself on having been the birthplace of the Cid, the most 
brilliant hero of Castilian mediaeval history. Valladolid 
(pop. 49,877), on the Pisuerga, was formerly the seat of the 
government. It has great open squares, the buildings of 
which testify to its past greatness. Simancas is a small 
town in which the archives of Castile and Leon are pre- 
served. Segovia is built on a rocky plateau, on the top 
of which stands the cathedral. Opposite the town, on a 
height, is the Alcazar, a Moorish palace. Segovia was 
an important Boman town, and it is still supplied with 
water by means of a magnificent Roman aqueduct. To 
the south of the Sierra Guadarrama is the Escorial, a 
vast monastery built by Philip II in fulfilment of a vow 
that if St. Lawrence, on whose day the battle of St. 
Quentin was fought, would give him the victory, he 
would dedicate a monastery to the saint. In reference 
to the supposed method of St. Lawrence's martyrdom, 
the Escorial is built in the form of a gridiron. Attached 
to it are a palace and a royal mausoleum. 

19. New Castile. — CastUe^ the eastern part of the great 
southern table-land, includes some of the least inviting dis- 
tricts in Spain ; and no portion of it is remarkable for fertility 
or beauty. To the south of the Sierra de Guadarrama, on tlie 
stream Manzanares, is the capital, iW^attttl (pop. 385,888). 
It lies in an undulating, barren region, with no natural 
advantages except such as the city derives from its 
central position. In the tenth century Madrid was a 
small settlement of the Saracens. During the middle ages 
it remained unimportant, but towards the end of the 
fifteenth century it began to be used as an occasional 
residence of the court, and Philip II, abandoning Valladolid, 
made Madrid the capital of the kingdom. Highways and 
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railways now radiate from it to all parts of the country. 
The greater part of it is regularly built, with wide streets 
and squares ; and it has the general appearance of, being 
a new city. It has a university and a fine royal palace, 
the latter built by Philip V in the eighteenth century. 
The museum contains a splendid collection of pictures, 
including most of the masterpieces by Velasquez. 

Toledo is built on hills overlooking the Tagus, which 
sweeps round three sides of the city. It existed before 
the conquest of Spain by the Romans, by whom it was called 
Toletum, The west Goths made it their capital, and 
afterwards it was held by the Saracens until 1085, when it 
was annexed to Castile. The great cathedral and a large 
number of other fine churches, which are far beyond the 
needs of the present population, are survivals from the 
time when Toledo was the centre of the Spanish Church. 
There are also many specimens of Moorish architecture, 
the most prominent being the Alcazar, now used for 
barracks. Toledo has a university and other important 
educational institutions. For centuries it has been famous 
for its highly finished and beautiful swords, and it has 
some woollen and silk manufactures. Farther up the 
Tagus is Aranjuez, a name derived from "Ara Jo vis, "the 
altar of Jupiter. Here there is a royal palace with 
splendid gardens, in which are great elm -trees brought by 
Philip II from England. 

La Mancha, to the south of the mountains of Toledo, is 
for the most part a desolate region, famous as the country 
of Don Quixote. Ciudad Real has a great market for 
the sale of mules and asses, and at Almaden there 
are extensive quicksilver and cinnabar mines. 

20. Bstremeuiiira. — The province of Estremadura 
occupies the western part of the southern table-land. The 
name meant originally the province beyond the Douro, the 
old boundary of the kingdom of Leon. The surface is 
more varied than that of New Castile ; and the district was 
densely populated in the time of the Romans, the west 
Goths, and the Moors. The climate is so hot and dry in 
summer that there are now few inhabitants, and the 
towns are merely remnants of the ancient cities. In the 
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north-east is Plasencia, with many fine churches, any one 
of which is said to be capable of holding the entire popula- 
tion of the town. In a solitude to the east of Plasencia is 
the monastery of San G^eronimo de Yuste, whither the 
Emperor Charles V retired after his abdication, and where 
he died in 1 558. Alcantara (Arabic for " the bridge on 
the Tagus, has a magnificent bridge built by Trajan. 
Merida represents the Eoman Ememta Augusta^ founded 
by Augustus for his veterans. It has some splendid 
Roman antiquities. At Badajoz (the Eoman Pax 
Atigttsta), on the Guadiana, the most important fortified 
place on the frontier near Portugal, Wellington gained one 
of his victories over the French. 

21. Andalusia. — Andaltisia takes in the basin of the 
Guadalquivir, a part of the' valley of the lower Guadiana, 
and the Sierra Nevada and allied mountain -groups. 
With the exception of some steppe regions, Andalusia 
is the most fertile district in Spain. It has a superb 
climate and fine scenery, and includes several flourishing 
cities, each of which was at one time the centre of 
a Moorish kingdom. The people are to a large extent 
of Moorish origin, and are remarkable for their delight in 
the pleasanter aspects of life, their generosity, and their 
bright and joyous temper. 

The most important city is SEVILLE (pop. 131,048), on 
the Guadalquivir. It represents the Hispal of the 
Phoenicians, the Hispalis of the Eomans, and the Isbilia 
of the Moors. There is a fine relic of the Eoman time in 
a beautiful aqueduct, still used. In the older part of the 
town, which is essentially Moorish, the streets are narrow 
and winding, with high, white houses, connected with 
which are wide shaded courts and gardens. The most 
splendid building in the city is the cathedral, with its lofty 
square tower, the G-iralda, from which in old times the 
Mohammedans of Seville were summoned to worship. 
Near the cathedral is the Alcazar, second in magnificence, 
among Moorish buildings, only to the Alhambra of Granada. 
Many of the churches have fine paintings by Murillo, 
who was a native of Seville. The city has a university, 
and some important industries, including iron-works and 
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the manufacture of silk and porcelain. A great trade is 
also carried on. 

Farther up the Guadalquivir is Cordova (pop. 48,897), 
representing the Eoman Cordvha^ the birthplace of Lucan 
and Seneca. It is overlooked by beautiful hills covered 
with olive-trees. Cordova was the seat of the Spanish 
caliphate, and its great cathedral was formerly a mosque, 




Fig. 10.— Sevillb. 



on the site of which had been built in succession a 
temple of Janus and a church of the west Goths. The 
town has only a shadow of its former prosperity, but it 
still has manufactures of silk fabrics and other industries, 
and produces excellent work in gold and silver. 

On a small southern tributary of the Guadalquivir is 
Jaen, at the foot of a castle-crowned hill. It was formerly 
the seat of a Moorish kingdom, and is still surrounded by 
Moorish walls with towers and pinnacles ; but it is no 
longer an important town. 

Granada (pop. 66,778), formerly the capital of the last 
of the Moorish kingdoms, is beautifully situated in a 
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hilly district descending from the Sierra Nevada. Past it 
flows the Jenil, and the neighbouring country is covered 
with olive-groves, fig-trees, and pomegranate-trees, and 
produces in lavish abundance the vine, the jasmine, and 
the myrtle. On the top of one of the two hills on which 
the greater part of Granada is built stands the famous 
Moorish palace, the AUiambra (" The Red," so called from 
the reddish hue of the walls by which it is surrounded). 




Fig. 11.— The Alhambba. 

Granada has also a splendid cathedral and a university. 
Its chief manufactures are silk and paper. 

Passing westward from Cape Tarifa, the southernmost 
point of Andalusia, we come to Cape Trafalgar, a name 
famous in the naval history of England. Cadiz (pop. 
57,100), representing the Phoenician Gades, is the oldest 
city in western Europe. It is strongly fortified, and is the 
chief centre of the export trade of Spain. Behind it is 
Jerez, from which comes the wine called sherry, the word 
being a corruption of the name of the town. From a port 
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near Palos, in 1492, Columbus set sail on the voyage 
which led to the discovery of America. 

North-east of Cape Tarifa rises the rocky promontory of 
Q-ibraltar, held by England since 1704, and associated 
with the memory of some of the most stirring incidents in 
English history. Malaga, at the mouth of the Guadalorze, 
lies in a small but fruitful plain enclosed by mountains. 
The town is dominated by a hill, on the top of which is 
an old Moorish castle transformed into a citadel. Malaga 
is famous for its wine, and has a good harbour with much 
trade. Almeria has an important export trade in lead, 
and is well fortified. 

22. Murcia. — The province of Murda includes a desolate 
district in the north, but in the basin of the Segura there are 
many fertile valleys. The people have a high reputation 
for honesty and thoroughness of character. The principal 
town is MuECiA (pop. 91,986), on the Segura, the chief 
centre of the Spanish silk trade. Loeca (pop. 52,934) 
is inhabited chiefly by descendants of baptized Moors. 
Caethagena (pop. 75,908) represents Carthago Nova^ 
built by the Carthaginians. It has a fine harbour, with 
an arsenal and dockyards, and is protected by strong 
fortresses and batteries. 

23. Valencia. — The provinces which remain to be 
noted formed part of the kingdom of Aragon. 

Valencia is to a large extent covered with hills and 
groups of hills belonging to the Iberian highlands, but 
there are tracts of rich land in the valleys of the Segura, 
the Jucar, and the Guadalaviar. These yield abundant 
crops of rice. The Moors settled in great numbers in this 
region, and most of the native inhabitants are either 
wholly or in part descended from them. The principal 
town is Valencia (pop. 141,482), formerly the capital of 
the kingdom of Valencia. It lies on the coast, at the 
mouth of the Guadalaviar, and has a great trade and 
many industries, of which the manufacture of silk is the 
chief. Valencia was a busy city in the time of the Komans, 
and has never lost its importance. It is closely connected 
with the name of the Cid, by whom it was captured from 
the Moors in the eleventh century. It has a cathedral 
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and a university, tind was at one time the seat of a 
distinguished school of painters. Around it spreads out 
the most famous of the " Huertas," or gardens, of Valencia 
— a plain ingeniously irrigated by the Moors, and producing 
immense quantities of carobs, oranges, citrons, and other 
fruits. Here also, as in many other districts of Valencia, 
the palm-tree flourishes. 

Alicante, another coast town, has long been famous for 
its wine. Not very far from it is the inland town Elche, 
with magnificent palm-groves. The inhabitants of this 
little town carry on a large trade in dates and in palm 
branches, which are sent away to be used in the ceremonies 
connected with Palm Sunday. Alcoy, also an inland town, 
ranks next to Valencia as an industrial centre. At 
MuKViEDEO, near the mouth of the Pallancia, there are 
ruins of ancient Saguntum, 

24. Catalonia. — Catalonia is a thoroughly highland 
district, being almost filled with terraces of the Pyrenees, 
having few valleys in the interior and only narrow plains on 
the coast. Every scrap of productive soil is cultivated ; 
the mines among the hills are successfully worked ; in the 
cities are concentrated the chief manufacturing industries 
of Spain; and the people have always displayed a 
remarkable aptitude for trade. The province derived its 
name (originally Gothalania) from its conquerors, the 
Goths. The Catalonians were not much impressed by the 
advantages of the union of Aragon with Castile, and 
have often made themselves troublesome to the Spanish 
Government 

The chief town is BARCELONA (pop. 241,962), looking 
out upon the Mediterranean from a fine situation between 
the rivers Lobregat and Besos. It has a spacious but 
rather shallow natural harbour, formed by a peninsula, on 
which is built a suburban settlement, Barceloneta, inhabited 
chiefly by a fishing population. Near the city is the 
rocky hill Montjouy, crowned by a strong castle, and 
commanding a beautiful view of the sea and the Catalonian 
mountains. A town on the same site existed before the 
time of the Carthaginians. It was rebuilt by HannibaPs 
father, Amilcar Barca, after whom it was called Barcino. 
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Barcelona was one of the greatest Mediterranean ports 
during the middle ages, and it was there that Columbus, 
after his discovery of America, was deceived by Ferdinand 
and Isabel It is now the chief centre of industry in 
Spain, and exports largely silk, woollen, and cotton 
fabrics, and other products manufactured in its mills. 
It has a cathedral and many other beautiful churches, a 
university, and important public libraries. 

About thirty miles inland from Barcelona, near the 
Lobregat, rises the mountain called Montserrat, with wild 
jagged ridges, visible from a great distance out at sea. 
On this mountain, about half-way up, in one of its recesses, 
is built a Benedictine abbey, from which steep paths lead 
to thirteen ancient hermitages perched on almost inaccessible 
peaks. Ignatius Loyola, who became the founder of the 
order of the Jesuits, retired for a time to Montserrat when 
he resolved to renounce the world ; and here he hung up 
his arms as a symbol that he was about to enter upon a more 
strenuous warfare than that which he had abandoned. 

ToKTOSA on the Ebro, and Tarbagona and Mataro on 
the coast, are important industrial and trading towns. 
Tarragona represents the Eoman Tamraco^ and has fine 
Roman ruins. Its cathedral is one of remarkable beauty. 

In the north-east of Catalonia Spain is exposed to 
invasion through the Pass across the Col de Perthus. 
Consequently Figueras, Campredon, Gerona, and other 
towns in this district are strongly fortified. 

Lerida, the ancient Ilerda, on the Segre, is a manufac- 
turing town, with a cathedral and an old palace of the 
kings of Aragon. Higher up the river is the small town 
Urgel, near which the Segre receives its tributary the 
Balira. In the vaDey of this stream, enclosed by lofty 
heights of the Pjnrenees, lies the small republic of 
ANDOREA, which has kept its independence since the ninth 
century. It includes more than thirty villages, of which 
Andorra la Viella, on the Balira, the seat of government, 
is the chief. Andorra is neutral territory, and is under the 
joint protection of Spain and France. 

26. ArafiTon. — ^ro^on includes a mountainous district 
in the north, a part of the basin of the Ebro, and the valley 
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of the upper Guadalaviar. Some of the high valleys among 
the mountains are very fertile, and near the Ebro, where 
the soil is well watered, there are good crops of rice and 
other grains ; but large tracts are almost barren, and even 
where the geographical conditions are favourable, the 
agricultural methods in use are too primitive to be of much 
service. The people of Aragon are brave and hardy, but 
display little enterprise in industry and commerce. The 
chief town is Zaragoza (pop. 82,507), on the Ebro. On 
the same site the Keltiberians had a city, which they 
called Salduha, The name was changed by the Romans 
to Ccesarea Augusta, of which the present name is a corrup- 
tion. Zaragoza was formerly the capital of the kingdom 
of Aragon, and it still has many finely decorated houses, 
once the homes of Aragonese nobles. It has two cathedrals, 
an ancient and a modern, and a imiversity. From the 
21st of December 1808 to the 21st of February 1809 the 
city was besieged by the French, and defended with 
magnificent skill and valour. It has never recovered the 
injury afterwards done to it by its conquerors. 

26. The Balearic Isles — ^The Balearic Isles, off the 
eastern coast, form a separate province. In ancient times 
they were visited by Phoenician and Greek traders, and 
afterwards became subject first to Carthage, then to Rome. 
They were reconquered from the Saracens by Aragon in the 
thirteenth century. The largest of them is Majorca, which 
has two ranges of mountains, one in the north-west, another 
in the south-east. The soil is well watered, and produces 
large quantities of oranges of the finest quality, and olives. 
The chief town is Palma (pop. 58,224), on the west coast. 
It is beautifully situated, with a massive cathedral close 
to the sea. Ivlza is a hilly island, but has fertile valleys 
carefully cultivated. Minorca, which is also hilly, affords 
good pasturage for cattle, and around the coasts consider- 
able fisheries are carried on. The chief town, Mahon, 
has an excellent harbour and some trade. During the 
eighteenth century this island was several times held by 
England. 
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Portugal 

1. At the mouth of the Douro, on the left bank, 
there was in ancient times a city called Cahy now Gaya. 
The majority of the inhabitants gradually removed to the 
right bank, where there is a good harbour; and thus 
arose Porto Gale, or the harbour of Cale, called afterwards 
OPORTO, the harbour. Porto Cale gave its name to the 
kingdom of PORTUGAL, of which it was for some time the 
chief towa 

2. History. — We have seen how Portugal originally 
comprised merely the lands between the Minho and the 
Douro ; how it was granted, as a county, to Count Henry ; 
how it became a kingdom ; and how, at the cost of the 
Moors, it gradually extended its territory until it reached its 
present limits. Prevented by the growth of Castile from 
obtaining wider possessions in the peninsula, the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century began to make conquests in north- 
western Africa, and took the Madeira Islands, the Azores, 
and the Cape Verde Islands. Their earliest African con- 
quests, called Algarve beyond the sea, they lost, but 
their adventurous sailors explored more and more of the 
coast, until in 1487 Bartolommeo Dedz doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope. Afterwards, in 1498, the illustrious Vasco 
do Gama, as the result of this achievement, efTected the 
passage by sea to India. Portugal thus secured great 
territories in Africa, India, and Arabia; and in 1531 she 
formed settlements in Brazil, which some of her mariners 
had discovered at the close of the fifteenth century. At 
this time Portugal was the greatest of maritime states, 
and her fame spread far and wide over the globe. 

The sixty years during which Portugal was united with 
Spain were disastrous years in her history. Her people 
were grossly misgoverned, and lost most of their foreign 
dominions. In 1640 the country regained its independ- 
ence, and won back Brazil, a large part of which had been 
seized by the Dutch. Portugal never recovered her posi- 
tion as a great power, but she kept, and still keeps, the 
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Atlantic islands and fragments of her former territories in 
Africa and India. 

In 1807, finding that Napoleon was determined to annex 
the country, the Prince Regent John fled to Brazil and 
fixed the seat of government at Rio Janeiro. The 
French then occupied Portugal, but were driven out by 
the combined English and Portuguese forces. In 1810 
the Prince Regent became king, but he did not quit Rio 
Janeiro until a rebellion, which broke out at Oporto in 
1820, compelled him to return to Lisbon. In 1822 Brazil 
became an independent empire, but continued until 1889 
to be ruled by a representative of the Portuguese royal 
house. For many years Portugal was agitated by revolu- 
tionary movements, which resulted in the establishment of 
a free system of government. 

3. Area, Population, and National Character. — 
The area of continental Portugal is 32,528 square 
miles, and in 1881 the population was estimated to be 
4,306,554. This gives an average of 124 persons for 
every square mile. 

The Portuguese, like the Spaniards, are of mixed origin, 
being descended from the ancient Iberians and Kelts, and 
from the Suevi, with elements derived from Castile and 
France; while in the south there is a large infusion of 
Moorish blood. They are ardently patriotic, fond of 
recalling the great days of their country, and they have 
often given proof of courage and love of freedom. All 
who know them well speak highly of their temperance, 
pleasant manners, and hospitality 

Their language differs from Spanish chiefly in pro- 
nunciation. It has been the language of many eminent 
writers, but of only one man of genius of the first 
rank — Camoens, the author of Oa Lustadas, This famous 
poet gave adequate expression to the highest intellectual 
life of Portugd in the splendid age of her history. 

4. Q-ovemment. — The Portuguese Parliament consists 
of two chambers, called the Gheneral Cortes — the House 
of Peers and the Chamber of Deputies. The latter are 
freely elected by the people. By a law passed in 1885 the 
former will by and by consist only of life peers ; but this 
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law does not exclude from the chamber those who were 
hereditary peers at the time when the measure was adopted, 
nor will it exclude their immediate successors. No law 
passed twice by the two chambers can be vetoed by the 
Crown, but executive authority belongs to the sovereign, 
who exercises it by means of ministers responsible to the 
Cortes. 

Every year Parliament determines what shall be the 
effective strength of the army, which is composed partly of 
men who are compelled to serve, partly of men who enlist 
of their own accord. For 1888-89 the number fixed was 
30,000 ; but in the event of war there would be a force of 
125,000 officers and men. In 1888 the navy was manned 
by 2850 sailors. 

6. Religion and Education. — All forms of religion are 
tolerated ; but practically the entire population belongs to 
the Koman Church. The Church in Portugal is ruled 
by the Patriarch of Lisbon, who is always a cardinal, by 
two archbishops and fourteen bishops. The law requires 
that all parents shall send their children to school, but few 
of them are really compelled to do so, and the mass of the 
people are either very ill-educated or not educated at all, 
so far as school is concerned. The university of Coimbra 
is the only one in the country, but there are a good many 
secondary schools, both public and private, and several 
institutions for technical training. 

6. Industry and Trade. — There are no great manu- 
factures in Portugal, nor are its mines very valuable, 
although copper and iron are worked to some extent. The 
coast-fisheries, however, are an important source of wealth. 
The table-lands, as in Spain, include many unproductive 
districts, but there are also fertile valleys and plains, 
especially in the northern and southern provinces. The 
soil is not generally cultivated with skill and energy, and 
Portugal is one of the countries which are obliged to import 
grain. The chief crops are Indian corn and wheat. Large 
quantities of wine are produced, and the country is also 
famous for its cork, oranges, olives, figs, and mulberries. 

The foreign trade is carried on mainly with England, 
and port wine is the principal product exported. Copper, 
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oxen, cork, fruits, and fish are also among Portuguese 
exports. Among the imports, besides grain, are iron, coal, 
butter, and cotton and woollen fabrics. 

7. Minho and Traz os Montes. — The district to the 
north of the Douro is divided into two provinces, Minho 
and Traz os Montes, In both, but especially in Traz os 
Montes, there are many oflfehoots of the Cantabrian range. 
Minho, between the lower Minho and the lower Douro, 
was the original county of Portugal. It is the most densely 
populated, and the most industriously cultivated, part of the 
country. The chief town is OPORTO (pop. 105,838), of 
which something has already been said. It is finely situated, 
and has some manufactures and a great trade. Oporto is 
the chief place of export for the well-known wine to which 
it has given its name. The most important town in the 
interior is Braga (pop. 19,755), with Roman antiquities 
and a great cathedral 

Traz OS Montes is too mountainous to support large and 
flourishing communities. There are, however, fertile 
districts, well cultivated, in the valleys of the Sabor, the 
Tua, and the Tamega, tributaries of the Douro. Chaves, 
on the Tamega, is an ancient town with a Roman bridge. 
BRAGANgA, on a height near a stream flowing into the Sabor, 
was made a duchy in 1442, and was the home of the 
ancestors of the present reigning family. 

8. Beira. — Beira, the largest province of Portugal, in- 
cludes the western part of the northern table-land of the 
peninsula and some territory to the south of the Sierra da 
Estrella. The chief town is Coimbba (pop. 13, 369), formerly 
the capital of Portugal. It is built chiefly on a hill rising 
from the right bank of the river Mondego, and is sur- 
rounded by olive-groves and orange-groves. Its fine towers, 
relics of past greatness, give it a striking appearance from 
a distance, but the streets are narrow, ill paved, and not 
over clean. The town now derives its importance wholly 
from its university, which was transferred to Coimbra 
from Lisbon in 1307. At Vizeu a great market is 



0. Estremadura. — Estremadura, stretching southward 
from the mouth of the Mondego, takes in the south-western 
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part of the Sierra da Estrella, the Sierra de Cintra, the 
valley of the lower Tagus, and that of a part of the river 
Sadao. It is a province of great beauty, and includes many 
tracts of fertile land. In its lower course the Tagus widens 
out until it forms a considerable bay, and then narrows again 
before flowing into the Atlantic. At the poiut where this 
narrow part begins, on the right bank, is ILidbotl (pop. 
246,343), the capital of Portugal. Lisbon, originally 
called Ulisippo, was important before the time of the 
Romans, who made it the capital of Lmitania. After 
them it was held in succession by the Suevi, the west 
Goths, and the Saracens, from whom it was taken by 
Alfonso I. of Portugal in 1147. It was made the capital 
in 1383, and during the brilliant period of Portuguese 
history it was the chief centre of trade in the world. 
During the union of Portugal with Spain Lisbon lost its 
high place, which it has never recovered. On the 1st 
November 1755 it was visited by a terrible earthquake, 
by which a large part of the city was destroyed, and 
more than 20,000 persons lost their lives. The situation 
of Lisbon is hardly less magnificent than that of Naples or 
Constantinople. Like an amphitheatre, it spreads up 
beautiful hills rising from the bank of the Tagus, and has 
as a background the wild ridges of the Sierra de Cintra. 
West of the city lies the suburban district Belem (Bethle- 
hem), whence Vasco de Gama set sail on his memorable 
voyage to India. Here is a great monastery founded in 
1499 by King Emmanuel, and near it, on a sand-bank, is 
the Torre de Bel6m, a massive, picturesque old tower of 
Saracenic workmanship. 

North-west of Lisbon is Cintra, a charming little town 
nestling among mountains, and surrounded by forests of 
fir, oak, and chestnut, mingled with the cjrpress and the plane- 
tree. This is a favourite resort of the Court and the well- 
off classes of Lisbon in summer. Torres Vedras, famous 
for the lines formed by Wellington in 1810, lies north of 
Cintra. 

Among towns on the Tagus are Santarem, Torres 
Novas, and Abrantes, all situated in fertile districts, and 
carrying on trade with Lisbon. Between the Tagus and 
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the Sadao, on a fine bay, is Setubal, with a valuable export 
trade in wine and salt. 

10. Alemtejo. — Alemtejo takes in the western part of 
the southern table-land of the peninsula. In the valleys 
of the Tagus and the Guadiana it has tracts of good soil, 
but it has also wide districts covered with heath, and almost 
uninhabited. Evora (pop. 13,046), near the middle of the 
province, was a Koman city, and in the middle ages was 
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often the residence of the kings and the meeting-place of the 
Cortes. It is now only a small market-town. Elvas, 
opposite Badajoz, is the most important stronghold of 
Portugal. 

11. Algaxve. — Algarve, formerly a Moorish kingdom, 
is one of the most picturesque of the Portuguese provinces. 
It takes in the greater part of the Sierra de Monchique, and 
has several highland districts, with a varied coast-line. The 
vegetation is like that of northern Africa, and most of the 
inhabitants seem to be of Moorish descent. They are the 
best sailors in Portugal. The present capital, Faro, has a 
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considerable trade in southern fruits. Silves, the former 
capital, is surrounded by the ruins of walls built by the 
Moors. LouL^ (p<^P- 14,448) lies in a deep and lovely 
valley ; and Tavira, at the mouth of the Sequa, is generally 
considered one of the most beautiful towns in the penin- 
sula. It has important fisheries, and exports southern 
fruits. 

12. The Azores. — Of the groups of Atlantic islands 
possessed by Portugal — the Azores, the Cape Verde islands, 
and the Madeira islands — ^the Azores may be said to belong 
geographically to Europe in the sense that they lie opposite 
the European coast. They were discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1432, and called Azores from A^or, a hawk, because 
many of these birds were observed on the islands. The 
group is of volcanic origin, and consists of hills with small 
table-lands parted by deep valleys. Earthquakes are 
frequent, and volcanic outbursts have occurred in recent 
times. The coasts are steep and rocky, without good 
harbours ; but the soil is remarkably fertile, and the climate 
genial and healthy. Among the chief exports are wine, 
brandy, and oranges. The largest and most densely 
populated of the islands is Sao MigiieL It has several 
important trading towns, the chief of which is Ponta 
Delgada (pop. 17,635). 
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1. Boundaries. — North of the Pyrenees we come to 
FRANCE, the great country occupying the western extrem- 
ity of the central part of the European continent. Its 
coasts are washed in the south-east by the Mediterranean, 
in the west by the Bay of Biscay, in the north by the 
English Channel, called by the French from its shape " La 
Manche." France is separated from Italy by the Maritime, 
the Cottian, and the Graian Alps ; from Switzerland by a 
part of the Pennine range and by the Jura mountains ; from 
Germany and Belgium by an irregular, artificial boundary 
proceeding towards the north-west, and ending at the North 



2. The Coasts. — The south-western coast advances 
northward to the Gironde in an almost straight line, 
interrupted only by the Basin of Arcachon. Along the 
shore is a series of shifting sand-dunes, piled up by the 
wind from sediment brought by currents flowing along the 
northern coast of Spain. Shallow lakes {etangs) have been 
separated from the sea by these dunes, and part them from 
the district called the Landes. Beyond the Gironde the 
coast is less regular, but remains flat and monotonous as 
far as the mouth of the Loire. From the mouth of the 
S^vre Niortaise it takes a north-westerly direction, which 
it maintains to Point St. Matthieu, whence it proceeds a 
little way towards the north. It then turns towards the 
east, and faces the English Channel. Around Brittany 
the seaboard consists chiefly of old, hard rocks, so that 
there are many bold headlands. The peninsula of 
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Cotentin, ending in the north-west with Cape La Hofirue, 
juts into the Channel in a north-westerly direction ; and 
beyond it stretches the Bay of the Seine, in which, about 
five miles from the coast, there is a long and dangerous 
reef, consisting of the rocks of Calvados. From the mouth 
of the Seine to that of the Somme the coast-line advances 
towards the north-east, and here high chalk cliffs corre- 
spond to those of the opposite English seaboard. A low- 
lying coast reaches northward from the Somme to Cape 
Oris Nez, and eastward along the shore of the Strait of 
Dover and the North Sea. 

Opposite the western and northern coast there are 
various islands, which, since they are of the same geologi- 
cal structure as the parts of the country off which they 
lie, must have been at one time continuous with the main- 
land. Among these islands are Oleron, R^, Dieu, Noir- 
moutier. Belle Isle, Ouessant or Ushant, and the Channel 
Islands. The latter, although connected geographically 
with France, are subject to the English Crown. 

The Mediterranean seaboard of France is divided 
into two wholly different parts. From the Pyrenees to 
Marseilles there is a generally flat and sandy coast, 
skirted in many places by lagoons and marshes. East 
of Marseilles the sea breaks against lofty and bold granite 
cliffs. Opposite this part of the coast lie the rocky 
islands of Hyeres. 

3. Mouutaina — The highest points of French territory 
are to be found in the border ranges of the Pyrenees and 
the Alps. The Pyrenees descend more gradually on the 
northern than on the southern side, and the loftiest peaks 
are within the frontier of Spain. France, however, takes in 
many wild and beautiful parts of the range. Among 
these, west of the sources of the Garonne, are the deeply 
furrowed terraces which advance northward from the 
Pic du Midi, and the valleys of the Gave de Pau, d'Ossau, 
and d'Aspe. Between the Garonne and the Aude there is 
a lofty district in the neighbourhood of the Pic de 
Montcalm and the Pic du Petit -Signer, and the district 
between the Aude and the eastern coast includes Mont 
Canigou and other great heights. 
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The Alpine region between France and Italy has not 
so high an average level as that of Switzerland, but in 
various districts it includes some of the grandest mountain 
scenery in the world. Within the French border is Mont 
Blanc, in which the Alps culminate. South of Mont 
Blanc are the Passes of Little St. Bernard, Mont Cenis, 
and Mont Genevre. Mont Cenis gives its name to the 
great railway tunnel under the Pass of Fr^jus, some miles 
distant. 

The Jura mountains rise in the district to the south- 
west of the Lake of Geneva, between the Rhone and the 
Ain. The range lies chiefly in Switzerland and southern 
Germany, but its loftiest points are in France, where — in 
D61e, Mont d'Or, and other heights — it reaches an eleva- 
tion of about 6000 feet. The French part of the range is 
remarkable for the number and extent of its pine forests. 

4. Table-lands. — ^Within these frontier ranges the 
physical features of France include two table-lands, which 
occupy the greater part of the eastern portion of the 
country — the central or south-eastern plateau, and the 
north-eastern plateau. The central plateau is separated 
from the Alps by the valley of the Rhone; from the 
Pyrenees by a depression through which flows the Canal 
du Midi, connecting the Garonne and the Aude ; from the 
north-eastern plateau by another depression, traversed by 
the Canal du Centre, connecting the Loire and the Sa6ne. 
In this table-land deep valleys have been formed by rivers 
and other denuding forces, so that it now consists of great 
ranges of hills. During the Miocene and later geological 
ages it was the scene of intense volcanic activity, and rem- 
nants of this period survive in volcanic cones, beds of lava, 
and hot springs. The southern part of the table-land is 
occupied by the Oevennes, which, beginning with Monts 
Q-anigues, advance in a north-easterly direction to the 
volcanic district of Mont Mezere, a height reaching an 
elevation of 5755 feet, and surrounded by lofty basaltic 
peaks. The Margeride mountains connect the Cevennes 
with the mountains of Auvergne, which consist of a long 
line, running north and south, of volcanic cones, called Puya 
The craters of many of these mountains are still visible, 
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and the district as a whole is one of wild desolation. The 
range includes in the south a vast cone, the base of which 
is about ninety-five miles in circumference, while the loftiest 
point, the Plomb du Oantal, is 6025 feet high. North of 
this great volcanic mass are Mont Dor, culminating in the 
Puy de Sanoy (6180 feet) ; and the Puy de D6me (4805 
feet). East of the mountains of Auvergne, between the 
Allier and the Loire, are those of Porez, the loftiest point 
of which is the Puy de Montoncelle (4240 feet). 
Bet,ween the Loire and the Rhone rise the mountains 
of Lyonnais. They are continued northward by the 
mountains of Charollais. 

The north-eastern table-land begins in the south with 
the 06te d'Or, which is so called because of the wealth 
derived from the vines that cover, its eastern slopes. It 
descends gradually towards the west until it reaches the 
valley of the Arroux, which parts it from the Morvan 
mountains. North of the C6te d'Or, beyond a depression 
in which the Canal of Burgundy connects the Yonne with 
the Sa6ne, is the plateau of Langres, from the north- 
eastern end of which the hills of Pauoille proceed east- 
ward towards the Ballon d' Alsace, the southernmost 
height of the Vosges mountains. The hills of Faucille 
have various offshoots, the most important of which is 
the forest of Argonnes, which, passing along the left 
bank of the Meuse, unites with the Ardennes at the 
border of Belgium. A lower ridge, which gradually fades 
into the northern plain, is continued in a north-westerly 
direction, and divides the valley of the Schelde from that 
of the Somme and other streams flowing into the English 
Channel. 

5. The Eastern Plain, and the Rhone. — Two plains, 
of very unequal extent, spread out from the central 
plateau; the smaller one towards the east, the greater 
towards the west and north. The eastern plain is 
traversed by the Rhone, which springs from a glacier in a 
valley of the St. Grothard, and flows westward into the 
Lake of Geneva. From the south-western end of this lake 
the river emerges, flowing first towards the south, then 
towards the west as far as Lyons ; receiving, .on the left 
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bank, from Mont Blanc, the Arve ; on the right, from the 
Jura, the Ain, At Lyons the Rhone is joined by the 
S£i6ne, which rises on the plateau of Langres, and receives 
from the Jura its chief tributary, the Douhs, Reinforced 
by the Sa6ne, the Rhone proceeds towards the south, 
receiving, among other tributaries, the Ardeche and the 
Gard from the Cevennes, the I sere and the Durance from 
the Alps. At Aries it is divided into two streams, which 
form a wide marshy delta as they flow into the Mediter- 
ranean. One of the most striking characteristics of ,the 
Rhone is its rapidity, which is a serious hindrance to 
navigation. As far as Lyons it is also remarkable for its 
purity, and for some distance beyond that point its clear 
water may be distinguished from that contributed by the 
slow, muddy Sa6ne. The valley of the Rhone is narrow 
in the north, being hemmed in by spurs of the Alps and 
the mountains of the central plateau; but it widens as 
it advances towards the sea. 

.6. The western Plain, and its Rivers. — Although 
called a plain, the coimtry to the west and north-west 
of the central plateau is far from being uniformly 
flat. It is an undulating region, descending by slow 
degrees to the coast, and interrupted here and there by 
hilly districts. In the extreme north-west there is an 
isolated highland region, beginning in Brittany with 
the two ranges of hills, the Montagues d'Ar^e and the 
Montagues Noires. These ranges are separated by the 
valley of the Aulne, near the sources of which they unite. 
The line of hills then advances eastward, through Brittany 
and Normandy, to the neighbourhood of Chartres and 
Evreux. 

The greater part of the western plain is . occupied 
by the basins of three rivers, the Garonne, the Loire, and 
the Seine. The Garonne rises in the Spanish valley of 
Aran, near the Maladetta group of mountains, and escapes 
from the Pyrenees a little to the west of St. Gaudens. 
From this point it flows towards the north-east as far as 
Toulouse, whence it takes a north-westerly direction, 
receiving from the Cevennes the Tarn, with its tributary 
the Aveyron, and the Lot, and from Mont Dor the 
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Dordogne, After its union with the Dordogne the 
Garonne forms a great estuary called the Gironde, in 
which there are many small islands and sandbanks. 

South of the Garonne flows the Adour, which also rises 
in the Pyrenees. The Charente and the S^vre Niortaise, 
both of which rise in a ridge called the Gatine, enter the 
Bay of Biscay to the north of the Graronne. 

The Loire, the longest of French rivers, rises at the 
Gerbier de Jones, in the Cevennes, and cuts its way north- 
ward through a deep, narrow valley between the moun- 
tains of Lyonnais and Forez. At Nevers it is joined by 
the Allier, which rises at Mont Loz^re, in the Cevennes. 
In its upper course, between the mountains of Forez and 
Auvergne, the Allier has banks of lava. Near Clermont 
its valley widens out into the fertile plain of Limagne 
but becomes narrow beyond Moulins. From Nevers to 
Tours the Loire describes, roughly, a semicircle, and over 
the greater part of the way it is accompanied on the right 
bank by low hills, those in the neighbourhood of Orleans 
being richly wooded. The country through which the 
Loire passes in its middle course is highly picturesque, 
and its beauty is enhanced by many a fine old castle. 
Below Tours the river has a general westerly direction, 
and here it has some important tributaries; on the left 
bank the CJier^ the Indre, the Vienne (with the Creme)^ 
and the Sevre Nantaise ; on the right the Mayenne, the 
Sarthe, and the Loir^ which unite to form the Maine, 
From Nantes onwards the Loire opens out into an estuary 
with islands. The river is navigable as far up as Roanne, 
but as its islands and sandbanks are troublesome, and as 
its supply of water in summer is often insufficient, a canal 
flows side by side with it from Chatillon. 

North of the Loire flows the Vilaine, with its tributary 
the Ille, 

The Seine, the next great river, rises at the C6te d'Or, 
and in its upper course is enriched by the Auhe, from the 
Faucille mountains ; and by the Yonne from the Cote 
d'Or, with its tributary the Arman^on from the Morvan 
mountains. Farther down, the Seine receives on the 
right bank the Marne, from the Faucille mountains, and 
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the Oise, with its tributary the Aisne; and, on the left 
bank, the Uure. Like the Garonne and the Loire, the 
Seine ends in an estuary. It is navigable as far up as 
Troyes. 

In some respects the river system of France has a 
striking resemblance to that of the Iberian peninsula. 
Each has one great river which flows into the Mediter- 
ranean ; and both the valley of the Ebro and that of the 
Rhone widen as they approach the sea. The general 
slope of the two lands is towards the west, and in each of 
them all the great rivers, with one exception, flow west- 
ward in more or less parallel lines. But the rivers of 
France are distinguished from those of the peninsula by 
the fact that the configuration of the country permits 
them to be fed by great tributaries. 

7. Climate. — The rainfall of France, although not in- 
adequate for the needs of the country, is less considerable 
than that of lands in which the coast is generally bordered 
by mountains or hills. Along the western seaboard the 
temperature is lowered in summer by the comparative 
coolness of the winds from the sea, raised in winter by 
their comparative warmth. As we advance towards the 
east, we find that the weather becomes more and more 
cold in winter, more and more warm in summer. In the 
valley of the Rhone, however, the heat is kept down in 
the spring and early summer by a cold dry wind, called 
the Mistral, blowing from the north. On the most 
elevated parts of the central plateau a bleak wind blows 
all the year round. 

8. History. — The country called in ancient times Gaul 
took in the whole of what is now France, and the region 
stretching east and north-east as far as the Rhine. In the 
time of Julius Caesar this great territory was divided into 
three parts. The district between the Pyrenees and the 
Garonne was called Aquitania. From the Garonne on the 
one hand to the Seine and the Mame on the other the 
Gauls were settled; and beyond them, in the country 
reaching to the Rhine, were the BelgSB. The Gauls and 
the Belgse were groups of Keltic tribes, and, like other 
Aryans, were tall and strong, with fair hair and blue eyes. 
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Before their arrival the land was occupied by Iberians or 
Basques. The people of this primitive, non-Aryan race 
were for the most part made to serve their Keltic con- 
querors, but in Aquitania they maintained their independ- 
ence, speaking their own language and keeping their 
own institutions. 

At an early period the Phoenicians established colonies 
on the Mediterranean coast of Gaul, and they were followed 
by the Greeks, who had several important settlements on 
this seaboard, including the towns now called Marseilles, 
Antibes, and Nice. In the second century B.C. the Eomans 
took possession of the south-eastern corner of Gaul, and 
made it a province, whence a part of it is still called 
Provence. Between 58-50 b.c. the whole of Gaul was 
conquered by Julius Csesar, and it remained subject to 
Rome until the break-up of the Western Empire. The 
people were so thoroughly subdued that most of them 
gave up the use of their native language, and learned to 
speak Latin. 

When the Eoman Empire began to lose its energy, 
Gaul was often harassed by Teutonic invaders ; and in the 
course of the fifth century they destroyed the last remnants 
of Roman authority. The Burgriindians settled in the 
valleys of the Sa6ne and the Rhone, and the west G-oths 
formed a kingdom which included, with the greater part 
of the Iberian peninsula, the south-western districts of 
Gaul. Greater than either of these were the Franks. 
Their kingdom, founded by Chlodovech or Clovis (481- 
511), reached its utmost extent under Charles the Great 
(768-814), who ruled Gaul, Germany, and northern Italy, 
besides various border districts. By the Treaty of 
Verdun, in 843, Charles's Empire was divided by his 
grandsons into a western, an eastern, and a central 
kingdom. The central kingdom was taken by the elder 
of the three brothers, Lothar, after whom it was called 
Lotharingiay a name which still survives in Lorraine, 
The western kingdom fell to Charles the Bald, and was 
therefore called Carolingia, The various parts of the 
Empire, with the exception of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
a district which had been included in the central kingdom. 
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were reunited under Charles the Simple ; but he was 
dethroned in 887, and from that time the western and 
the eastern kingdoms were never again joined together. 

In 987, the last direct descendant of Charles the Great 
having died, the crown of the western kingdom, or 
Carolingia, was given to Hugh Capet, Duke of Fiance, 
by whose family it was held until the extinction of the 
French monarchy. The south-eastern part of what is now 
France was at that time the kingdom of Burgundy, which 
afterwards became a portion of the Holy Eoman Empire ; 
and Lorraine belonged to Germany. The name France 
was confined to the Duchy of which Paris was the capital, 
and which was immediately subject to the king. The 
rest of the kingdom was divided into territories, the chiefs 
of which owed a nominal allegiance to the crown, but 
were in reality almost independent princes. Among these 
territories were the Duchies of Normandy, Brittany, 
Aquitania or Aquitaine, and Burgundy (which was distinct 
from the kingdom of Burgundy). Gradually these and 
other feudal territories were incorporated with the country 
which the king himself ruled, and thus came to be in- 
cluded in what was strictly called France. The process 
was practically completed in the time of Louis XI, who 
reigned from 1461 to 1483. France was also extended 
by the annexation of foreign lands. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries most of the kingdom of Burgundy 
was taken, bit by bit. By the accession of Henry IV 
France received the part of Navarre north of the Pyrenees, 
and the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659) gave her Roussillon, 
which had belonged to Aragon. At various periods, 
beginiung in 1552, when she seized the Lotharingian 
bishoprics of Metz, Verdun, and Toul, France enriched 
herself at the expense of Germany, ultimately obtaining 
possession of the whole of Alsace and Lorraine. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries she also annexed 
territories which had been included in the Low Countries. 

During the middle ages the authority of the crown was 
limited by that of the great nobles. Their power was 
finally broken, and the monarchy made absolute, by 
Cardinal Richelieu, who, under Louis XIII, ruled France 
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from 1624 to 1642. The evils arising from despotism 
became so intolerable that they led to the Revolution, 
which began in 1789. The Republic, established in 179^, 
was succeeded by the Empire of Napoleon, under whom, 
for some years, France directly or indirectly controlled the 
whole of Europe with the exception of England and 
Russia. He was overthrown in 1815, after which France 
had to content herself with the boundaries she possessed 
in 1790. The old ruling family, the Bourbons, were 
restored, but in 1830 France drove them from the throne, 
and placed on it Louis Philippe of the House of Orleans. 
He in turn was displaced in 1848, when a Republic was 
proclaimed. This was brought to an end by Napoleon 
III, who reigned as emperor from 1851 to 1870. During 
his reign he added Savoy and Nice to France ; but in 
1871, at the conclusion of the war he had begun with 
Germany in the previous year, France lost Alsace and a 
part of Lorraine. On the fall of the second Empire in 
1870 a Republic was established, and this is the form of 
government under which France still lives. 

9. Colonies. — ^At one time it seemed not improbable 
that France would become the greatest colonising power 
in the world. Early in the sixteenth century she began 
to send emigrants to North America, and as the owner 
of Canada she afterwards claimed a vast territory west 
of the English settlers on the eastern American seaboard. 
By the Treaty of Patris, 1763, she ceded her North 
Aiaerican territory to England. At the same time she 
lost almost all her possessions in India, where she 
had laid the foundations of what appeared likely to 
become a great empire. Thus it was decided that the 
foremost place as a colonising state was to belong not 
to France, but to England. France, however, retained, 
and still holds, various colonies she had secured in the 
seventeenth century — among others, French Guiana and 
some West Indian islands, Senegambia, and Pondicherry. 
In the present century she has vastly extended her colonial 
dominion. In 1830 she conquered Algeria, and in 1881 
established a protectorate over Tunis. Her other African 
territories, recently acquired, include the Gold Coast and a 
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region in the basin of the Congo. She took Cochin-China 
in 1861, and French Tonkin in 1884, and she has the 
rights of a protector in Annam and Cambodia. In 
Oceania she possesses New Caledonia, Tahiti, and other 
islands. Altogether, her colonies and the countries she 
protects have an area of 963,062 square miles, and a 
population of about 27,675,339. 

lO. Area, Population, and National Character. — 
The population of France increases at a less rapid rate 
than that of any other European country. In 1872, 
the year after the close of the war with Germany, the 
population was 36,102,921. In 1886 it was 38,218,903. 
The area of the country is 204,177 square miles, so that 
for every square mile there is a population of 187. 

In the northern part of France a large proportion 
of the people belong to the tall fair-haired type, and are 
descended from the ancient Gauls and Belgse, and from 
the Franks and other Teutonic settlers. In the southern 
districts this type occurs much less frequently, the vast 
majority being short and dark -haired. These are the 
descendants of the pre-Aryan population. 

In Brittany about 1,230,000 of the inhabitants speak 
a Keltic dialect, and it is said that 768,000 of them do 
not understand French. Along the northern slopes of 
the Pyrenees there are 116,000 inhabitants who speak 
Basque, the pre-Keltic language. About 300,000 people 
speai Italian in Nice and Corsica. French, the speech of 
the people as a whole, belongs to the group of Romance 
languages, and sprang from the Latin dialects spoken 
in ancient Gaul. It includes two dialects, descended from 
what were called in the middle ages the langue d^oc and 
the langue dJouL The latter was spoken in northern, the 
former in southern France. From the langue dJoui arose 
the dialect used in modern literature, and by educated 
society. 

The type of character which prevails in the north 
differs considerably from that which prevails in the south. 
Southern Frenchmen are excitable and passionate, easily 
accessible to the influence of grandiose phrases, fond of 
lively talk, and with a strong natural feeling for beauty of 
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form and colour. Frenchmen of the north are more sedate, 
more resolute in the fulfilment of serious purposes, more 
cautious and laborious. But everywhere in France, what- 
ever may be the local peculiarities of temperament, the 
people have one characteristic in common — ardent patriot- 
ism. No people in the world are prouder of their native 
land than Frenchmen ; and this feeling often leads them 
to pay very insufficient attention to, and to form very 
mistaken judgments about, other countries. With regard 
to matters about which they are not misled by patriotic 
prejudice, they are remarkable for the directness and 
lucidity of their thought. They readily advance from 
individual facts to general doctrines, and miss no oppor- 
tunity of carrying out in practical life what seem to them 
the logical conclusions of their principles. 

Intellectually, France stands in the front rank of the 
nations. Her clear, polished, and beautiful language is 
an almost perfect medium for the expression of ideas; 
and for many centuries she has had an unbroken succession 
of great prose writers. In poetry also she has excelled, 
but here her place is not so high as that of England, 
Germany, and Italy. To every branch of science, especially 
to the mathematical sciences, she has made magnificent 
contributions; and she has produced many great archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters. The people generally have 
a strong artistic impulse, and this leaves its mark on 
their industrial products even in the humblest departments 
of handicraft. 

11. Divisions. — Before the Revolution France was 
divided into governments which corresponded generally 
to old feudal territories. In 1790 the ancient divisions 
were officially done away with, and their place was taken 
by departments, which received their names from the more 
prominent natural features of the country. France now 
includes eighty-seven departments. They are sub -divided 
into " arrondissements," and these again into " communes." 
Over every department is a prefect, over every " arrondisse- 
ment" a sub-prefect, over every "commune" a mayor. 
No authority stands between the prefects and the central 
Government. 
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12. Government. — The Legislature consists of two 
Chambers — the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The 
former is elected by universal suffrage, the latter by a 
body composed chiefly of delegates appointed by the com- 
munes and municipalities. At the head of the executive 
is the President of the Republic, who is chosen by the two 
Chambers acting together as a National Assembly. He 
nominates the Ministers, who remain in office until an 
important vote is recorded against them by a majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

In the war with Germany in 1870-71 France sus- 
tained so many disasters that she has since spared no 
effort or cost necessary for the development of her military 
system. The army consists of the active army and the 
reserve, the territorial army and the territorial reserve. 
All Frenchmen, from the age of twenty to that of forty, 
are liable to be called to service. In 1889 the active 
army was composed of 541,365 men ; but it is calculated 
that, by means of the reserves and of men who, although 
no longer in the reserves, have received a military training, 
France could bring into the field 3,750,000 soldiers. The 
navy is also very powerful. In 1889 it had, besides the 
higher officers, 27,506 warrant officers and men. 

13. Religion and Education. — ^At the time of the 
Reformation Protestantism made rapid progress in 
France, but it was sternly resisted by successive Govern- 
ments, with the result that many hundreds of thousands 
of persons belonging to the most active and intelligent 
classes were driven from the country. All forms of 
religion are now tolerated, and religious organisations 
which have 100,000 adherents have the right to claim 
a grant from the State. There are 692,800 Protestants, 
some of whom are connected with the Lutheran, others 
with the Reformed, Church. The bulk of the popula- 
tion are attached to the Roman Church, which is ruled 
by seventeen archbishops and sixty-six bishops. 

Until recent times popular education was greatly 
neglected in France. In 1869 no fewer than 20 per cent 
of the men chosen for the army by conscription could 
neither read nor write ; and 34 per cent of the persons 
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married in 1866 were unable to sign the marriage 
contract. The Republic has striven to amend this state 
of things, and now there are public elementary schools all 
over the country, and primary education is compulsory 
and gratuitous. For secondary education provision is 
made in lyc^es, communal colleges, and schools for girls ; 
and there are many institutions for technical instruction. 
The Sorbonne, in Paris, is the only French university in 
the sense in which the word is used in other countries. 
The highest departments of education are entrusted to 
"faculties" — that is, institutions in each of which one 
group of subjects is taught. There are fifteen faculties of 
literature and as many of the sciences, thirteen of law, and 
six of medicine. 

14. Industry and Trade. — ^No country in Europe 
has a larger proportion of fertile soil than France. The 
chief crops are wheat and oats. Much land is also 
devoted to the growth of the vine and of beetroot, 
and there are many great gardens and orchards. Im- 
mense quantities of wine are produced, the chief kinds 
being those that come from Champagne, Burgundy, 
and the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. From time im- 
memorial the soil has been cultivated by a large class 
of peasants, who, imtil the Revolution, were ground 
down by taxes and by exhausting and vexatious services 
to their lords. The Revolution delivered them from 
these burdens, and made them the owners of the land 
they tilled. The peasantry are comparatively prosperous ; 
but the tendency of the rural population is to decrease, 
while the population of towns increases. 

France shares the coal-bed which passes from the 
country around Aachen, through Belgium, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Calais. Coal is also found at Creuzot, south 
of the C6te d'Or ; and around St. Etienne, in the district 
covered by the mountains of Lyonnais. The coal-mines 
of the country do not, however, supply enough of coal for 
its manufacturing and other needs. Iron ore is produced 
in the basin of the Moselle, and to a smaller extent near 
Creuzot. Salt is mined in some parts of the Pyrenees, 
and is also obtained from salt-pans on the coasts ; and 
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fine clays for porcelain are procured in districts near 
Limoges. 

French manufactured goods rank high among industrial 
products, being famous both for the thoroughness ^nd the 
beauty of their workmanship. This is especially true of 
French silk, pottery, porcelain, and glass. Among other 
commodities produced in great quantities in France are 
cotton, woollen, and linen fabrics, jute, sugar, paper, and 
leather. Most of the chief seats of manufacture are 
naturally in or near the districts where coal is obtained. 
Silk is made principally in Lyons, St. Etienne, Nimes, 
Tours, and Paris. Cotton, wooUen, and linen stuffs are 
woven in various northern towns, and there are great 
porcelain factories at Sevres and Limoges. The greatest 
ironworks are at Creuzot and St. Etienne. 

The position of France, her fine natural harbours, 
and her numerous rivers give her many advantages for 
trade ; and the value of these conditions has been largely 
increased by an elaborate system of canals, by excellent 
roads, by a network of railways which bring all the chief 
centres of industry into communication with one another 
and with the sea. The result is that France has not only 
a flourishing home trade, but that her foreign commerce, 
next to that of England, is the most important in Europe. 
The country to which she sends most exports, and from 
which she receives most imports, is Great Britain. Among 
other countries with which a large trade is carried on are 
Belgium, Spain, Germany, Italy, the United States, the 
Argentine Republic, British India, and Russia. 

16. Paris. — Although the governments into which 
France was divided before the Revolution no longer exist 
in an official sense, they have never been forgotten by the 
people, and a knowledge of them is essential to the 
appreciation of French history. It is more useful, there- 
fore, to remember them than to remember the names of 
the existing departments. 

The most important of all the old governments was 
53 at 10, which included the town and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Paris is situated on the banks of the Seine 
below the point at which that river is joined by the 
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Marne. Not very far from the junction of the two rivers 
are two islands, on the largest of which, before the con- 
quest of Gaul by the Komans, there was a settlement of a 
Gallic tribe called the ParidL This was named by the 
Romans Lutetia Parisiorum, It was not very prominent 
in the time either of the Romans or of the Franks ; but 
as the capit€il of the Duchy of France, and afterwards of 
the growing kingdom, Paris gradually became more and 
more important, spreading out on both banks of the 
Seine. In the twelfth century it was surrounded by 
Philip Augustus with towers connected by strong walls, 
and even then the various parts of Paris were distin- 
guished from one another as Jbhey are now. The ancient 
settlement on the island was known as "Za CiVe," 
the portion of the town on the right bank of the 
Seine as " La Ville" and that on the left bank as " Le 
Qtiartier Latin" so called because this was the seat of 
the University, the most famous mediaeval institution of 
the kind in Europe. In course of time the town was 
farther extended, and in the fifteenth century new walls 
were built by Charles V. These were taken down, and 
the trenches filled up, by Louis XIV, who put in their 
place, and adorned with trees, handsome streets called 
Boulevards, which are still among the finest thoroughfares 
of Paris. From this time the French capital has steadily 
increased in size, and now it has a population of 2,344,550. 
It is strongly fortified. During the reign of Napoleon III 
great architectural changes were made, and Paris has 
since been famous, even more than in former times, for 
its general aspect of material prosperity, brightness, 
and gaiety. 

Through the town flows the Seine, which is crossed 
by many bridges, while along the banks beautiful quays 
have been built. Among the buildings on the island 
called "La Cit6" are the fine Gothic cathedral, Notre 
Dame ; the Palais de Justice, the towers of which formed 
part of the ancient building where the kings of France 
usually resided until the fifteenth century ; and the 
beautiful Sainte Chapelle, built in the time of St. Louis. 
Opposite the island, on the right bank, is the Hotel de 
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Ville, which was built in 1872, the former edifice having 
been destroyed during the fight between the Commune 
and the Republic in 1871. Farther down the river, on 
the same side, is the Louvre, a palace founded by Francis 
I. It contains a splendid collection of works of art. 
Formerly it was connected with the Tuileries, a palace 
founded by Catharine de Medici, and destroyed in 1871. 
Near the Louvre is the Palais Royal, built by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and afterwards occupied by princes of the 




Fig. 13.— Notee Dame, Paris. 



house of Orleans. The Bibliotheque National, close to 
the Palais Royal, contains about 3,000,000 books and 
150,000 MSS., the most magnificent collections in the 
world. Opposite the garden of the Tuileries is the Place 
de la Concorde, a spacious square, in the centre of which 
is an ancient obelisk from the Temple of Thebes. Here 
Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, and many another were 
executed at the time of the Revolution. This square 
opens into the Avenue des Champs Elysees, which leads 
to a great triumphal arch (Arc de Triomphe de PEtoile), 
founded by Napoleon I. in commemoration of his victories. 
Among the buildings on the left bank of the Seine are 
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the Palais du Luxembourg, in which there is a gallery of 
modern pictures; the H6tel des Invalides, under the 
dome of which is the tomb of Napoleon I. ; the home of 
the Institute of France, a famous institution, consisting 
of five academies ; the palace of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
the Sorbonne ; and the College de France. 

Through Havre, with which it is connected by the 
Seine, Paris has ready access to the sea. With the eastern 
districts of France it is brought into contact by the Upper 
Seine, the Mame, and the Oise; and with the southern 
and western districts by the Loire, from the most northerly 
part of which it is not far distant. These conditions, 
which are made still more favourable by canals and 
railways, enable Paris to carry on an extensive home and 
foreign trade, which is fed by many prosperous industries. 
Among the industrial products of Paris are jewellery, 
works in bronze, porcelain, tapestry, and other things 
which depend for their value chiefly on the artistic skill 
with which they are designed and executed. 

As the seat of the Government, as the chief home of 
French art, science, and literature, and as a great centre 
of commerce, Paris has for centuries exercised a powerful 
influence over the rest of France. It attracts nearly all 
that is most active and ambitious in the intellectual talent 
of the country, and no other city in the world is visited 
by so large a number of foreigners. 

Near Paris are various small towns and villages whose 
history is intimately associated with that of the capital. 
Among these are Versailles, with a vast palace built by 
Louis XrV; St. Germain-en-Laye, with a palace once 
occupied by French kings, but now used as a museum 
of antiquities ; St. Cloud, where a beautiful castle was 
destroyed during the siege of Paris in 1870 ; Sevres, 
famous for its pottery and porcelain; and St. Denis, 
with an old abbey which was the burying place of the 
kings of France. 

16. The Isle of Prance. — ^The central part of the basin 
of the Seine is known as the Isle of France, It was in 
ancient times included in the Duchy of France. A 
special interest attaches to it because, in the centuries 
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following the accession of Hugh Capet, it was the 
centre around which the French kingdom was formed. 
Among its chief towns are CoMPiijGNE, with a castle 
built on the site of a fortress erected by King Clovis; 
SoissoNS, one of the residences of the Merovingian kings ; 
Laon, the only town held by the last representative of the 
Carolingian dynasty. Beauvais, an important manu- 
facturing town, has an unfinished cathedral with a splendid 
choir. Melun, built partly on an island in the Seine, was 
made famous in the twelfth century by the school of 
Abelard. Fontainebleau is well known on account of its 
palace and forest. 

17. Ohampagrne. — Cliampagne, as the name implies, 
consists chiefly of plains; but in the north it includes 
the Argonnes and a part of the Ardennes. Through 
it flow the Upper Seine, the Aube, and parts of the 
Marne, the Aisne, and the Meuse. The central districts 
are comparatively barren, but those in the west have 
fine vineyards, from which the various wines called 
champagne are produced. The chief town is Eheims 
(pop. 97,903), on the Vesle, a tributary of the Aisne. In 
its cathedral, from the twelfth century, the French 
sovereigns, with few exceptions, were crowned. Eheims 
has a great wine trade and woollen manufactures. It is 
built on the site of the ancient Durocortorum, the 
capital of the tribe called the Remi. Epernay, on the 
Marne, is one of the centres of the trade in champagne. 
Chalons-sur-Marne, where also the wine trade is carried 
on, represents the ancient Catalaunum, and has many 
beautiful churches. Troyes (pop. 46,972) is a picturesque 
town on the Seine, with a great cathedral. Between 
Troyes and ChMons-sur-Marne was fought, in 451, the 
famous battle in which the Huns under Attila were 
defeated by the Romans and their Teutonic allies. Near 
Bar-sur-Aube is Clair vaux {Clara Vallis), where was the 
Cistercian Abbey founded in 1114 by St. Bernard. 
Langres, at the sources of the Marne, is built on the site 
of a town which was in the time of Ciesar the capital of 
the Lingones. It has a cathedral, and is said to have 
been a bishop's see since the third century. In the 
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cathedral of Meaux, on the Marne, Bossuet is buried ; 
and that of Sens, on the Seine, is famous for the beauty 
of its structure and its fine stained glass windows. S^an, 
on the Meuse, where Turenne was born, is the town beside 
which the decisive battle in the war of 1870 was fought. 

18. Pioardy, Artois, and Flanders. — North of the 
Isle of France are Ficardy^ Artois^ and Flanders. They 
occupy a flat and fertile country, and the people, like 
their Flemish neighbours of Belgium, are distinguished 
by their vigour and steadiness of character. The 
chief town in Ficardy is Amiens (pop. 80,288), on the 
Somme. It is strongly fortified, and has great manu- 
factures of wool, cotton, and velvet. The cathedral of 
Amiens is one of the finest Gothic buildings in France. 
Boulogne (pop. 45,916), on the coast, is a flourishing 
fishing town and watering-place. It is also important 
because of its position on one of the chief routes between 
France and England. Calais (pop. 58,969) lies on 
another of these routes. It was captured by Edward 
III, and held by England until 1558. It has great 
fortifications and a valuable trade. Crecy and Agin- 
couRT are famous in history because of great battles fought 
near them between the French and the English. St. 
QcJENTiN (pop. 47,353) has a beautiful church with the 
relics of St. Quintin. Near it, in 1557, was fought a 
battle between the French and the Spaniards. The town 
produces muslin, gauze, and lace. 

The chief towns in Artois are Arras and St. Omer, 
each of which has a beautiful cathedral. In Arras fine 
tapestry and lace are made. 

Flanders is occupied by two distinct groups of inhabit- 
ants, one of which speaks French, the other Flemish. 
Its supplies of coal have rendered possible the growth of 
great manufactures, so that it has become one of the richest 
and most densely populated districts in France. LILLE 
(pop. 188,272), on a canal uniting the Scarpe and the Lys, 
lies in the midst of a fertile region producing great quantities 
of melons, asparagus, flowers, and beetroot. It has manu- 
factures of linen and lace. Its town hall dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and there is a citadel built by Vauban. The 
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fortifications are elaborate and strong. Dunkirk (pop. 
38,025) is an important trading station. The name 
is a corruption of the Flemish Dunherkm — that is, the 
Church (kirk) in the Dunes. KOUBAIX (pop. 100,299), 
TouRCOiNG (pop. 58,008), and Douai (pop. 30,030) are 
busy centres of various kinds of manufacturing industry. 
Valenciennes makes fine lace; and Cambrai (where 
F6n61on was archbishop) gives its name to the fabric 
known as cambric. At Malplaquet a battle was fought 
in 1709. 

19. Normandy. — Normandy takes in the basin of the 
lower Seine, the peninsula of Cotentin, and the north- 
eastern part of the mountain system of Brittany. It 
derives its name from the Northmen by whom it was won 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, and through William the 
Conqueror and his descendants it was intimately associated 
with the mediaeval history of England. The soil is remark- 
ably fertile, and Normandy is famous for its grain and for 
the fine quality of its apples and pears. It includes many 
picturesque districts, with feudal castles; and lovers of 
architecture find an inexhaustible source of interest in the 
churches of its quaint old towns. The people, to a large 
extent descended from the ancient Scandinavian settlers, 
are as vigorous in trade and industry as their ancestors 
were in war. The chief town is ROUEN (pop. 107,163), 
on the Seine, with an ancient cathedral and other beautiful 
churches. Among the monuments of the town is a statue 
of the Maid of Orleans, whom the English burned there as 
a witch in 1431. Rouen is an important centre of trade, 
and has great cotton and woollen manufactures. At the 
mouth of the Seine is HAVRE (pop. 112,074), the port for 
most of the foreign trade of northern France. It was founded 
by Francis I. Dieppe, famous for its oyster fisheries, and 
much frequented as a watering-place, lies on one of the 
routes between France and England. Trouville is another 
well-known Norman watering-place. Cherbourg (pop. 
36,878) is a great naval station, which has been fortified 
at a vast expense. Coutances has a magnificent cathe- 
dral. Caen (pop. 43,809), on the Orne, has a special 
interest for Englishmen, because in St. Stephen's church is 
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the grave of William the Conqueror. At Falaise is the 
castle in which he was born. Bayeux, with a great cathe- 
dral, is also specially interesting to Englishmen because 
of the Bayeux tapestry. On the Iton, a feeder of the 
Eure, is the pleasant old town Evreux, with a cathedral 
and other ancient buildings; and, on the Eure, Ivry, 
where Henry IV won his decisive victory in 1590. 

20. Brittany. — Brittany occupies the north-western 
peninsula of France, including the district on both sides of 
the mouth of the Loire. It is a hilly country, with fine 
cliffs and bays ; and in no region of like extent in Europe 
are there so many great monuments of prehistoric times. 
The people — a large proportion of whom, as already stated, 
speak a dialect of the old Keltic language — have always, 
since the time of Roman supremacy, been more or less 
isolated from the other inhabitants of France. They are 
brave and generous, passionately devoted to their native 
province, and loth to depart in any way from ancient 
customs and traditions. The most important town 
is NANTES (pop. 127,482), on the right bank of the Loire, 
into which, at this point, flow the Erdre and the Sevre 
Nantaise. Nantes has a beautiful cathedral and an ancient 
castle, and there are fine promenades along the banks of 
its rivers, which are crossed by numerous bridges. Here 
the Edict called the Edict of Nantes, granting liberty of 
worship to French Protestants, was proclaimed in 1598 by 
Henry IV. The town has many flourishing manufactures, 
and the craft of all kinds and sizes on the Loire bear 
testimony to the extent of its commerce. Brest (pop. 
70,778), on the northern side of a spacious bay, is an im- 
portant naval station, and has great shipbuilding yards. 
St. Malo, a town on an island off the northern coast, is 
connected with the mainland by an embankment. Rennes, 
(pop. 66,139), on the Hie and Vilaine, is famous for its 
butter and linen; and a canal brings it into intimate 
relation with St. Malo. Vannes has important sardine 
fisheries. At Carnac, near the Bay of Quiberon, are 
thousands of great monoliths arranged in long lines. We 
do not know either the origin or the meaning of these 
strange monuments. 
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21. Maine. — Maine is the district through which flow 
the rivers Mayenne and Sarthe. It produces flax and 
hemp, and has many towns in which the linen trade is 
carried on. Among them are Le Mans (pop. 37,591), on 
the Sarthe, with a fine cathedral ; Laval, on the Mayenne ; 
and MoRTAGNE, near which, in a desolate hill country, is 
the famous abbey of La Trappe. 

22. Anjou. — Anjou lies on both sides of the Loire, but 
its chief towns are in the district north of that river. In the 
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twelfth century it was the centre of a vast feudal territory, 
and gave to England its Angevin or Plantagenet line of 
kings. Angers (pop. 73,044), on the Maine, is an import- 
ant industrial and trading town, and near it are great 
slate-quarries. It was called in Roman times Andegavum. 
It has an old basilica, and on a rock above the river is a 
castle built by St. Louis. Cholet and ChAteau-Gontier 
are centres of the linen trade. 

23. Touraine. — Touraine, also lying on both sides of 
the Loire, and including the points at which the Loire 
receives the Indre and the Cher, is so fertile a district that 
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it is called the Garden of France. Its chief town is Tours 
(pop. 59,585), between the Loire and the Cher. Tours was 
called by the Komans Ccesarodunum. In the fourth century- 
it was the home of St. Martin, to whose shrine pilgrimages 
were made for centuries afterwards. It has a great cathe- 
dral, and some remains of the church built by St. Martin. 
The first mulberry-trees known in France were planted 
here by Henry IV, and Tours was for a long time the 



headquarters of the French silk industry. Its trade was 
almost destroyed by the emigration of Protestants at the 
time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It now pro- 
duces, among other things, silk, pottery, and stained glass. 
Near. Tours is Plessis-les-Tours, the favourite castle of 
Louis XL Amboise has a magnificent castle, in which 
Charles VIII was born and died. 

24. Orleannais. — Orleannais, on both sides of the 
middle Loire, is one of the most richly cultivated and most 
populous districts of France. Orleans (pop. 60,876), on 
the Loire, represents the Roman Aureliana Civitas. It has 
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a cathedral of the seventeenth century, and among its in- 
teresting old buildings is the house in which Joan of Arc 
is said to have been received after the relief of the town in 
1429. Orleans manufactures cotton and linen stuffs, leather, 
and other products, and a great trade is secured for it by its 
position on the Loire, and by a canal which here connects 
the Loire and the Seine. Blois, on the Loire, has a 
cathedral and a famous castle, which was associated with 
sotne of the most striking events in the history of France 
during the sixteenth century. Vend6me, on the Loir, is 
well known for its gloves. Chaetres, on the Eure, is an 
ancient town with a magnificent cathedral, and in the 
neighbourhood are many prehistoric antiquities. 

26. Berry. — Berry takes in a great part of the valley of 
the Indre and the Cher. Its chief town is Bourges (pop. 
42,829). This town — representing the ancient Avaricum 
— is almost in the centre of France. It has Roman walls, 
with many fine mediaeval buildings, the most splendid of 
which is the cathedral. It has woollen industries, and is 
an important market town for the agricultural produce of 
Berry. Chateauroux and Issoudun have woollen and 
other factories. 

26. Nivemais. — Nivemais is a hilly district, descend- 
ing gradually from the Morvan mountains to the Loire. 
Its chief town Nevers, representing the ancient Novio- 
dunum, is built on a hill at the point where the Loire 
receives the Ni^vre. It has an old cathedral, and among 
its industrial products are porcelain and glass. 

27. Bourbonnais. — Bourhonnais includes a part of 
the valleys of the AUier and the Cher. On the Allier are 
MouLiNS, a beautifully situated old town, with a cathedral ; 
and Vichy, famous for its baths. M0NTLU90N, on the Cher, 
is an industrial and trading town, built on a hill. 

28. Lyonnads. — Lymnais was originally the district 
around Lyons, but was afterwards extended to include the 
valley of the upper Loire, with the mountains between the 
Loire and the Rhone. LYONS (pop. 401,930) is the most 
important manufacturing town in France, and stands next 
to Paris with regard to population. It represents the ancient 
Lugdunurtif which was a great city in the time of the 
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Eomans. Lyons was united to France in 1363, having for 
centuries been one of the chief towns of the kingdom of 
Burgundy. It is built, partly on hills, in a fertile and 
beautiful district between the Rhone and the Sa6ne, both 
of which are crossed by numerous bridges. Its fine quays, 
and the wide streets of the newer part of the town, give it 
an appearance of great material prosperity. Among the 
most interesting of its buildings are the cathedral and the 
H6tel de Ville. It is surrounded by strong fortifications. 
Lyons is not very far from coal-beds, which supply it with 
fuel for its manufactures. It is the centre of the silk 
industry, and its position on the Sa6ne and the Rhone 
made it, even before the days of railways, a trading station 
of vast importance both for the south of France and for 
Switzerland. ST. ETIENNE (pop. 117,875) also has silk 
factories, but is famous chiefly for its coal-mines and 
iron works. Roanne is a trading town at the point where 
the Loire becomes navigable. 

29. Auvergne. — Auvergne consists chiefly of a high 
table-land covered with volcanic cones and great beds of lava. 
The people are industrious, and of an honest and simple type 
of character. Many of them eke out their scanty means 
of living by working during the harvest in the fertile 
valleys of the neighbouring districts. Clermont-Feerani> 
(pop. 46,718) consists of Clermont and the small town 
Montf errand, which are connected by an avenue of trees. 
Clermont is built on an elevation between the Allier and 
the Bedat, and in the background is a series of magnificent 
extinct volcanoes, including the Puy de D6me. It has 
several industries, and through it passes much of the traffic 
between Paris and the southern districts of France. It 
was the birthplace of Gregory of Tours and Pascal. 
Its most remarkable building is the cathedral. South of 
Clermont, on a height near the village Romagnan, was the 
old Gallic fortress Q-ergovia. Thiers, in the fertile plain 
called Limagne, is an industrial town, famous for its 
knives. Aurillac, on the Jourdanne, produces, among 
other things, lace, jewellery, and paper. 

80. Limousin. — Limousin and La Marche consist to 
a large extent of terraces descending from the table-land 
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of Auvergne ; the upper Vienne flowing through the former, 
the upper Creuse through the latter. The chief town in 
Limousin is Limoges (pop. 68,477), on the Vienne, cele- 
brated for its porcelain, and famous in the history of art 
for its beautiful enamels. Tulle, at the junction of the 
Corr^ze and the Solane, has factories for the kind of fine 
net to which it gives its name. 

31. Poitou and Saumur. — Poitou and Saumur occupy 
the district from the Creuse and the Vienne to the Bay of 
Biscay. In Ujyper Poitou is Poitiers, formerly Poictiers, 
from Pictavium, the name given to the chief town of a 
Gallic tribe called the Pictavi, It has the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre and aqueduct ; in the neighbourhood 
are various prehistoric monuments; and there are fine 
mediaeval churches, the chief being the cathedral in which 
Richard Coeur de Lion was buried. The town is built on 
an elevation rising between the valleys of the Clain and the 
Boivre. In the district between Poitiers and Tours 
several great battles have been fought — one between 
Clovis and the West Groths in 507 ; another between 
Charles Martel and the Saracens in 732 ; a third 
between the French and the English in 1356. Other 
towns are Nioet, on the Sevre Niortaise, with manu- 
factures; ChItelleeault, on the Vienne, with steel 
works; Saumue, a picturesque town on the Loire. 
Lower Poitou, called La Vendee, consists of a marshy dis- 
trict along the coast, a fertile plain in the centre and in 
the south, and a region of plantations (le Bocage) in the 
north. The district is famous in connection with the wars 
of La Vendue. The chief town is La Roche-sue-Yon. 

Noirmoutier, one of the islands off the coast, has exten- 
sive oyster fisheries. 

32. Saintonge, Angouinais,and Aunis. — SairUonge, 
Angoumais, and Aunis are the districts included in the, 
basin of the river Charente. Among the towns of Saint- 
onge are Saintes, with Roman remains; and St. Jean 
d'Ang^y, famous as a place of refuge for the Huguenots. 
In Aunis are La Rochelle, a fortified coast town, also 
closely connected with the history of the Huguenots ; and 
RocHEFOET (pop. 31,256), a naval station and trading 
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town. The islands of Oleron and produce much 
searsalt. The chief town in Angoumais is Angoul^e, 
built in terraces on a hill overlooking the Charente. 
Cognac, on the Charente, produces the kind of brandy 
known by its name. It was the birthplace of Francis I. 

In these districts — also in Poitou — are many isolated 
rocks crowned by mediaeval castles, around which grew 
up towns. Hence the number of names beginning with 
the words " La Roche." Besides those already mentioned 
we may note La Koche Foucauld, La Roche Chouart, La 
Roche Beaucourt. 

38. Q-uienne and G-asoony. — Guimne and Gascon^ 
occupy the greater part of the basin of the Garonne, 
stretching from the Bay of Biscay to the terraces of the 
Pyrenees and the central table-land. They correspond 
roughly to the mediaeval duchy of Aquitaine. In the west 
is a flat district called the Landes, lying behind the dunes 
that line the coast. Many parts of this plain are covered 
by fine sand blown from the shore, but the evil is being 
remedied by the planting of trees. Great marshes — which 
make it necessary for shepherds, while watching their 
flocks, to walk on stilts — are being drained; so that a region 
which formerly maintained only a small and scattered 
population is gradually becoming fertile and prosperous. 

The chief town in Guienne is BORDEAUX (pop. 
240,582), built on a wide and fertile plain between a chain 
of hills and the Garonne. It represents the ancient Burdi- 
gala^ which was an important Roman town. The river is 
crossed by a splendid bridge, and there are some beautiful 
old churches, among which the cathedral is pre-eminent. 
With access to the Atlantic through the Gironde, and 
connected with the Mediterranean by the Canal du Midi, 
Bordeaux has almost necessarily a great trade. It is the 
chief place of export for the wines produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. Among the chief vineyards for red Bordeaux 
wines (called in England olaxet) are those of Medoc, 
Lafitte, Chateau-Margaux, and Latour. White Bordeaux 
wines come from Barsac, Pregnac, Sautemes, and other 
vineyards. Other towns in Guienne are Perigueux, on 
the river L'Isle, with an old cathedral in the Byzantine 
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style ; Bbrgerac, on the Dordogne, famous for its wine ; 
Cahoes, on the Lot, with Eoman remains and a cathedral ; 
RoDEZ, on the Aveyron, with a cathedral of great beauty ; 
and MoNTAUBAN, on the Tarn, a stronghold of the 
Huguenots. 

Gdscony is so called from the Vascones or Basques, 
from whom the majority of the inhabitants are descended, 
although they now speak French. The Gascons are so 
fond of indulging in boastful exaggeration that they have 
given rise to the word " gasconnade." They are lively, soci- 
able, and industrious, and form an important element in the 
population of France. 

Bayonne, not far from the shore, at the point where the 
Nive flows into the Adour, commands the Passes of the 
western Pyrenees, and is therefore important as a military 
station. It gives its name to the bayonet, which was 
invented or first used there. On the coast is the watering- 
place BiARBiTZ, in an isolated position among hills and 
cliffs. AucH, on the Gers, with linen and woollen in- 
dustries, was the ancient capital of Gascony, and has a 
grand cathedral. Taebes is an industrial town on the 
Adour. BAGNijRES de Bigorre, on the same river, has many 
hot springs; and its baths — still largely used — were 
known to the Romans. Near this town opens the beauti- 
ful valley of the upper Adour. Lourdes, on the Gave de 
Pau, has a shrine of the Virgin to which many Roman 
Catholics make pilgrimages. High up in the valley of the 
Gave de Pau are the baths of Bar^iges, and, in a still more 
lofty position, those of Cauterets. 

84. Navarre and Beam. — Navarre and Beam occupy 
the northern slopes of the western Pyrenees and the terraces 
descending from them. Navarre was originally a part of 
the Spanish kingdom of the same name. It was detached 
from the rest of the kingdom in 1512, and afterwards, with 
B6arn, united to France through the accession of Henry IV 
to the French crown. The inhabitants of both districts are 
Basques, and for the most part speak the Basque language. 
The chief place in Navarre is the small town St. Jean 
Pied du Port, with a citadel commanding the road from 
the Pass of Roncesvalles. Pau, on the Gave de Pau, in 
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B^n, was the birthplace of Henry IV. From it also 
sprang the present reigning dynasty of Sweden. 

86. Foix. — Foix occupies the valley of the Ari^ge, on 
which are its chief towns, Foix, Takascon (with iron-works), 
and Pamiees, from which there are splendid views of the 
Pyrenees. 

36. Boussillon. — Eoussillon is the district through 
which the Tet flows from the eastern Pyrenees to the 
Mediterranean. It has rich valleys, in many of which 
mulberry-trees are carefully cultivated. Traces of the for- 
mer connection of the province with Aragon may be seen 
in the manners of the people, who are in some respects 
more Spanish than French. The chief town is Peepignan, 
on the Tet, with factories and a trade in wine. 

37. Langruedoc. — Langtiedoc receives its name from 
the dialect of French spoken in southern France. It is a 
wide district, stretching along the coast from Koussillon 
to the Rhone, passing inland beyond the Cevennes, and 
including a part of the Garonne. The people generally are 
of a bright and happy temper, and among them, in the 
middle ages, flourished the joyous poetry of the Trouba- 
dours. At the same time they have often come under 
the influence of deep religious movements. Many of them 
were enthusiastic Albigenses, and in the sixteenth century 
C^vinism won resolute adherents in Languedoc. 

TOULOUSE (pop. 147,617) was the capital of this 
province. It represents the ancient Tolosa, one of the 
chief Gallic centres of Eoman civilisation. It has many 
fine buildings, the most important of which are the 
cathedral and the church of St. Semin, with a lofty 
octagonal tower. Toulouse has flourishing industries and 
a great trade. Albi, on the Tarn, is famous for its 
connection with the Albigenses. Its cathedral is one of 
the finest in Languedoc. Narbonne, near the Aude, is 
interesting because of its antiquities. It represents the 
ancient Narho, which was originally a Greek colony, and 
flourished under the Romans. NImes (pop. 69,898), 
representing the ancient Ntmausm^ has a great amphi- 
theatre and other remnants of the Roman world. It is 
one of the centres of the silk trade. Montpellier (pop. 
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56,765) and BiziEns (pop. 42,785) are prosperous in- 
dustrial and trading towns. Montpellier is also well 
known for its medical school. 

38. Vivarais. — Vivarais lies between the northern part 
of the Cevennes and the Rhone. Its capital was Viviers. 
The most populous town is Annonay, with paper mills. 
TouRNON, on the Rhone, is overlooked by a castle from 
which there are charming views of the Rhone valley. 

30. Provence. — Provence^ a district with every variety 
of beautiful scenery and a pleasant climate, lies between 
the Rhone, the Durance, and the Mediterranean. Its chief 
town, Marseilles (pop. 376,143), is the greatest seaport of 
France. It represents the ancient MasscUia, f ound^ by a 
Greek colony about 600 B.C. Its fine bay, protected by hills, 
gives it splendid facilities for comnierce, and it is now the 
centre of the steamship traffic of the Mediterranean. It 
has many manufacturing industries, the products of which, 
with sardines and tunnies, olives, vdne, and oil, it exchanges 
for the commodities of different countries, especially those of 
Algeria. Among other coast towns are Toulon (pop. 
70,122), a great naval station; Antibes, representing the 
ancient Antipolis, a Greek colony dependent on Massalia ; 
and Cannes, the mild climate of which makes it a favourite 
winter resort of invalids. Arles, on the Rhone, represents 
the Roman Arelate. It has a great amphitheatre and other 
Roman antiquities, and an old basilica with a fine portal 
arch. Aix, now famous for its oil, has mineral springs 
which led to the building of the Roman city Aqtus Sextice. 
Near this city the Teutons were defeated by Marius in 
102 B.C. Aix was for many years the residence of King 
Ren6, who made it a great power in the world of art and 
literature. 

40. Nice. — In what was once the county of Nice — 
ceded to France in 1860 — is the town Nice (pop. 77,478), 
built on hills, at the mouth of the Paglione, overlooking the 
Mediterranean. It has so fine a climate that the rose, the 
myrtle, and the laurel bloom all the year round. Visitors 
crowd to it in winter. It is descended from Niccea^ which 
is said to have been built by a colony from Massalia. 

41. Mona*co. — A few miles beyond Nice lies the in- 
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dependent principality of MONACO. From the tenth to the 
eighteenth century this principality was held by the 
Qrimaldi family, to whose founder it was granted by the 
Emperor Otto. Two of its three communes — Mentone 
and Roccabruna — after having undergone various fortunes, 
were sold to the French emperor in 1861, and the prince 
was recognised as the sovereign of what remained, the town 
of Monaco with the immediately surrounding territory. 

42. Avifirnon and Venaissin. — North of the Durance 
are the territories which were once known as the counties 
of Avignon and Venaissin, both of which belonged to the 
Papacy from the fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. On the eastern and southern slopes of a rocky 
elevation called the Roque des Doms, on the left bank of 
the Rhone, stands Avignon (pop. 41,007), representing 
the ancient Avenio Cavarum, It is surrounded by walls 
with massive towers. From 1309 to 1377 the Popes 
resided in Avignon, and there Petrarch lived for many 
years, and met Laura. Among the buildings are the 
cathedral, on the top of the Roque des Doms, and the old 
Papal palace, now used as barracks. The chief industrial 
product of Avignon is silk. In Venaissin is Carpentras, 
and not far off is the beautiful valley Vaucluse (Vallis 
Ckmsa), with a village of the same name overlooked by a 
castle on a height. Near a spring in this valley, much 
frequented by travellers, is a lofty pillar, raised in memory 
of Petrarch. 

43. Orange. — The small principality of Orange was 
ruled by native princes from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century, when it passed by marriage to the House of Nassau, 
by which it was held until the death of William III, Prince 
of Orange and King of England. The town Orange repre- 
sents the ancient Arausio, and is now remarkable chiefly 
for its Roman remains, including a fine triumphal arch 
and a theatre. 

44. Dauphine. — Dauphini is a mountainous district, 
spreading upwards from the Rhone to the Alps, and in- 
cluding the valleys of the Is^re and the Dr6me. It derives 
its name from the fact that the feudal lords of the land had 
a dolphin as their heraldic bearing, and were therefore 
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called Dauphin. The country formed a part of the 
kingdom of Burgundy, and was bequeathed in the four- 
teenth century by its last native ruler to the King of 
France, on condition that Dauphin should be the title of 
the heir to the French throne. GkiSnoble (pop. 52,484) 
is a prosperous industrial town on the Is^re. In St. 
Andrew's church is the tomb of Bayard, whose castle is 
in the neighbourhood. In a high, romantic valley about 
thirteen miles from Grenoble is La Giande Chartreuse, 
the head monastery of the Carthusians, founded by St. 
Bruno in 1084. Valence and Vienne are trading towns 
on the Rhone. The former has a cathedral with the tomb 
of Pope Pius VI, who died here in 1799. Vienne has 
Roman remains which recall the time when it was the 
rival of Lugdunum. 

46. Savoy. — Savoy is an Alpine land, with many lofty 
mountains, including Mont Blanc, and great valleys watered 
by snow-fed streams. The Savoyards are sturdy, honest, and 
industrious. Many of them go elsewhere to make a living, 
but return to their native province as soon as they have 
enough to provide for their wants. The county — after- 
wards the duchy — of Savoy played an important part in 
mediaeval politics, and the House of Savoy became the 
first reigning dynasty of United Italy. The capital is 
Chamb]^:ky, in a wide valley surrounded by mountains. 
Annecy, an industrial town, is the seat of the bishop who 
in former times ruled his diocese from Geneva. At the 
source of the Arve is the village of Chamouni, famous as 
the starting-point for the most splendid scenery in Europe. 

46. Burgundy. — Burgundy is a district including the 
C6te d'Or, the mountains of CharoUais, and parts of the 
basins of the Sa6ne, the upper Loire, and the upper Seine. 
It is famous for its wines, which are produced chiefly from 
vineyards on the slopes of the C6te d'Or. The chief town 
is Dijon (pop. 60,855), with a great trade in wine. 
Beaune is a flourishing centre of the same trade. Near 
Beaune is Oiteaux (Cistertium), the head monastery of 
the Cistercians, founded by St. Robert in 1098. Autun 
and Creuzot are in the midst of a coal - producing 
country, and at the latter place there are great iron-works. 
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AuxEKEB, on the Yonne, has a cathedral, and near it is 
FoNTENAY {Fontanetum)f where the Emperor Lothair was 
defeated by his brothers in 841 . Ch1lons-sub-Sa6nb is a 
busy trading town, from which starts the Canal du Centre, 
connecting the Sa6ne and the Loire. MlcoN, on the 
Sa6ne, lies among hills on which are fertile vineyards, and 
north-west of it is Oluny, the site of an abbey which was 
famous in the ecclesiastical history of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Boukg, between the Sa6ne and the 
Ain, has great quarries, from which come the best stones 
used in lithography. 

47. Pranohe-Oomt^. — The Franche-Comte or Free 
County of Burgundy, occupies the north-western slopes of 
the Jura, with the upper valleys of the Sa6ne, the Doubs, 
and the Ain. It was a fief of the Holy Roman Empire, 
but was held by the French Dukes of Burgundy from the 
fourteenth century, and in the seventeenth was annexed to 
the Crown of France. The chief town is Besanqon (pop. 
56,511), on the Doubs. It represents the Roman Besontio, 
and ha^ a splendid Roman triumphal arch. The ancient 
Campus Martins is now a fine promenade called Chamars. 
The town is famous for its watches, and has a considerable 
trade. There are iron-works in the neighbourhood. D6le, 
an industrial town on the Doubs, is biult in a pretty valley 
called the Val d'Amours. Gray, on the Saone, is an 
industrial town, and an important centre for the distribu- 
tion of goods received from southern France. 

48. Montb^liaxd. — Between Franche-Comt6 and Al- 
sace lay the county of Monibeliard or Milmpelgardy which, 
before the French Revolution, belonged to Wiirtemberg. 
The town Montb^liard produces watches, leather, and 
woollen fabrics. It was the birthplace of Cuvier, who, as 
a subject of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, was educated at 
Stuttgart. 

49. Belfort. — Alsace was annexed to France in the 
course of the seventeenth century, but, with the exception 
of Belfort and a small surrounding district, was recovered 
by Germany in 1871. Belfort is important chiefly 
because of its strong fortifications. 

50. Lorraine. — Lotharingia, or Lorraine, as already 
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stated, was originally the territory immediately subject to 
the Emperor Lothair in the ninth century. The name was 
afterwards limited to the northern part of what had been 
Lotharingia. Lorraine belonged to Germany from the time 
of the German King Henry I. It consisted of two duchies 
— one taking in the table-land pierced by the upper Moselle 
and the upper Meuse ; the other including the territory 
drained by the lower Meuse. The latter was gradually 
broken up into a number of small feudal lordships, and the 
name Lorraine was restricted to the former. The bishoprics 
of Metz, Verdun, and Toul were seized by the French king, 
Henry II, in 1552, and the remainder of Lorraine came 
into the possession of France in 1766. About a fifth part 
of this territory, including Metz, was taken back by 
Germany in 1871. Nancy (pop. 79,038), in a pleasant 
valley near the Meurthe, is an important manufacturing 
town. Until 1690 it was the residence of the Dukes of 
Lorraine. Luniiiville and St. Di^ both on the Meurthe, 
and Epinal, on the Moselle, carry on various industries ; 
and Bar-le-Duc, on the Ornain, a tributary of the Mame, 
has a trade in preserved fruits and wine. At Pont-1- 
MoussoN there are Eoman remains. 

51. Corsica. — Corsica, an island of the Mediterranean, 
separated from Sardinia by the strait of Bonifacio, has 
an area of 3377 square miles, with a population (in 1886) 
of 278,501. It consists chiefly of ranges of wild, rugged 
mountains, culminating in Monte Rotondo (9068 feet 
high). Their general direction is from south-east to 
north-west. On the coasts are narrow plains, watered 
by rapid streams flowing from the mountains. Of. these 
streams the chief are the Golo and the Tavignano on the 
eastern side of the island, the Liamone on the western. 
The lower valleys, when properly cultivated, produce 
abundant cereal crops, and are well adapted for the growth 
of the vine. On the mountains are magnificent forests of 
chestnut and other trees. The pines of Corsica are the 
highest trees in Europe, and are used as masts in the 
French navy. 

The primitive inhabitants were Iberians and Ligu- 
rians. They came to some extent under the influence of 
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the Greeks, the Carthaginians, and the Komans. From the 
eighth to the eleventh century Corsica was held by the 
Saracens, from whom it was taken by Pisa. From Pisa, 
in the thirteenth century, it passed to G^enoa. The 
Corsicans never liked their Genoese masters, and in the 
eighteenth century, under G^eneral Paoli, they carried on 
for many years a war of independence. In 1768 the 
island was transferred to France. 

The Corsicans speak a corrupt dialect of Italian. They 
are brave, hospitable, and intensely patriotic ; but passion- 
ate and revengeful. They dislike work, and ordinary folk 
live chiefly on chestnuts. The wines of Corsica are 
excellent, and there are important tunny and satdine 
fisheries. Bastia, on the north-eastern coast, has a good 
harbour and a considerable trade. Ajaccio, the capital, 
was the birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte. 




CHAPTER VI 



THE BRITISH ISLES 



An account of the British Isles having been given in 
another volume of the present series,^ it is not necessary 
to do more here than to indicate their intimate connection 
with the rest of Europe. 

1. Former Union of Britain with the Continent. — 
The British Isles are now separated from the Continent by 
the North Sea and the Engrlish Channel, but they have 
not always been thus isolated. That they once formed a 
part of the European mainland may be inferred from the 
geological structure of many parts of the coast. The chalk 
cliffs of Kent and Sussex, for example, are exactly like 
those of the north-eastern seaboard of France, and both 
belong to the same geological system. In like manner 
the Oolitic or Jurassic rocks, which stretch south-westward 
from Yorkshire to Devon, are continued on the opposite 
French shore, whence they pass inland, covering a great part 
of France, Switzerland, and southern Germany. Some of 
the Tertiary strata which are found in southern and eastern 
parts of England reappear in France, the Low Countries, 
and G^ermany; and the Archaean rocks of the Scottish 
Highlands correspond, as we have already seen, to those 
which occupy wide districts in Scandinavia, Finland, and 
various regions of north-eastern Europe. 

That the British Isles were continuous with the Conti- 
nent at no very remote geological era may be also 

^ An JElementary Geography of the British Isles. By Archibald 
Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. 
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deduced from a consideration of their existing Flora and 
Fauna. The plants and animals which, in many abundant 
and varied types, flourished during the periods that pre- 
ceded the Ice Age, must have perished if they had not 
been able to escape to more suitable conditions when the 
greater part of the land was covered with a vast ice-sheet. 
Those which are now found in the British Isles must, 
therefore, have made their way thither after the close of 
the Ice Age ; and, as the greater number of them cannot 
have come by sea, there is no alternative for us but to 
conclude that they came by land. 

It may thus be inferred that even down to a time 
geologically so recent as the close of the Glacial Period the 
British Isles still formed part of the European Continent. 
The islands were also joined to one another, and land 
reached out westward and northward probably to the edge 
of the sub-marine platform from which they now rise 
(see Fig. 16). The Baltic was then a fresh-water lake, 
and the floors of the North Sea and the English Channel 
were undulating plains. Through the plain between 
Britain and Scandinavia two great rivers bore northward 
the waters of the Elbe, the Weser, the Ehine, the Meuse, 
and the Thames and other British streams. These two 
rivers must have reached the ocean somewhere to the 
north-east of what are now the Shetland Islands. The 
Seine flowed westward to the Atlantic, which it joined 
at a point considerably to the west of Brittany. Between 
Ireland and Britain there was a long, deep lake, from 
which a river proceeded southward past the Scilly Isles ; 
and another great lake separated what we now call Skye 
from the Outer Hebrides. 

2. Configuration. — ^The present configuration of the 
British Isles can be understood only when we remember 
that they were once a part of the Continent. The plain 
which occupies the centre and the south of England, and 
the centre of Ireland, is simply a prolongation of the great 
plain of Russia, North Germany, and the Low Countries ; 
and as the western part of the Continental plain is 
bordered on the north by the Highlands of Scandinavia, 
so the British plain is bordered on the north by the High- 
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lands of Scotland. The leading features of the north- 




Fio. 16.— The British suh-marine platform. It is represented by the paler 
shading, which shows an area less than 100 fathoms deep. The darker tint 
marks sea-bottom more than 100 fathoms deep. The figures indicate the 
depth in fathoms. 



western part of the Continent are thus reproduced, though 
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on a smaller scale, in the British Isles ; and this can be 
due to nothing else than to the fact that they were once 
the north-western extremity of the mainland. 

8. The North Sea and the Engrlish Ohannel. — The 
separation of the British Isles from the Continent was 
probably caused by a general subsidence of north-western 
Europe. Through the action of subterranean forces this 
region gradually sank, and the waters of the Atlantic 
crept in over the lower tracts, so as to form the North Sea 
and the English Channel. By the same process the sea 
overflowed the space between Britain and Ireland, and 
the plateau that stretches about fifty miles to the west of 
the British Isles. The subsidence, however, did not 
reach to any great depth. Except to the south-west of 
Scandinavia, where there is a deep trough, the North Sea 
nowhere reaches a depth of 600 feet, and in most parts is 
much shallower. If its bed between Yorkshire and the 
Low Countries were raised about 120 feet, we should be 
able to cross to the Continent on foot. The English 
Channel is generally somewhat deeper than the North Sea, 
but the depth of the Strait of Dover is not more than 180 
feet. If the floors of these seas could be exposed to view, 
we should see many relics of the time when they were dry 
land. One of these may be found in the Dogger Bank, 
which occupies a considerable area of the bed of the North 
Sea between England and Denmark. This shoal seems to 
be a continuation of the Oolitic and Cretaceous escarp- 
ments, which now break off in cliffs on the Yorkshire coast. 
Currents, proceeding from the Atlantic, sweep through 
parts both of the English Channel and the North Sea ; and 
at the points where they meet they have piled up ridges 
of sand and gravel, between which hollows receive deposits 
of muddy sediment. 

4. Flora and Fauna. — During the glacial period the 
climate was so cold that the only plants which could then 
flourish were those characteristic of Arctic regions. These, 
travelling southward from the northern part of Europe, 
overspread the land. When afterwards the climate 
gradually became warmer, the vegetation of the temperate 
zones returned once more from- the south, and established 
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itself in Britain. The Arctic plants, hitherto flourishing 
down to the sea-level, were now forced to retreat up into 
the mountains, where — especially in Scotland — some of 
them may still be found. 

Of the temperate Flora which reached the British Isles 
when they still formed a part of the mainland, the most 
widely diflFused are those of the Germanic type, which 
came from the great plain in the south-east. Other plants 
came to southern England and Ireland from what is now 
France, and in the warm climate of Kerry there are 
plants which must have been derived from Spain, where 
they still abound. Numerous plants which grow freely in 
various parts of Europe opposite the English coasts are not 
found in Britain ; whence it has been conjectured that they 
did not arrive at their present habitats until the land- 
connection between the British Isles and the Continent 
had been severed. 

After the glacial period the British Isles received all 
their existing wild animals ; and with these came others 
which are no longer found in Britain and Ireland. The 
brown bear was a native of Britain until after the time 
of the Komans, and the beaver is mentioned in the twelfth 
century as one of the animals of Wales. The wolf was not 
extirpated in the north of England until the reign of Henry 



5. Man in the British Isles. — ^The close relation of 
the British Isles to the Continent is seen not less clearly 
in the facts relating to their human inhabitants than in 
those relating to their geological structure, their configura- 
tion, and the history of their flora and fauna. During the 
earliest Stone Agre there were many human settlements in 
southern Britain. Palseolithio implements, in association 
with the bones of the mammoth and other extinct animals, 
have been found there in caves and river alluvia; and 
they differ in no respect from those which have been 
discovered in many other parts of Europe. Driven from 
the north by the cold of the last era of the glacial period, the 
people of the Palaeolithic Age apparently wandered south- 
ward in search of more habitable regions. It has been 
suggested that when the climate became milder they 
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returned to the north, and that the Eskimo are probably 
their descendants. 

Relics of Neolithio man have been discovered in great 
numbers in Britain and Ireland ; and some of them have 
been found in beds of peat among the remains of forests 
of postglacial times. He appears to have come from the 
south and south-west, for the long skulls of the earliest 
Neolithic men in Britain are of the same type as those of 
the people who occupied the rest of the Atlantic seaboard 
during the first part of the Neolithic Age. Before this 
period was ended, the people of another race, with round 
skulls, also settled in Britain, and mingled with the earlier 
inhabitants. They are believed to have been of Asiatic 
origin, and to have reached the north-west through central 
Europe. 

The next invaders of Britain were the Kelts, who 
belonged to the same branch of the Aryan or Indo- 
European race as the Kelts of Gatd and Spain. They 
were divided into two great groups — the Groidels or 
Gaels and the Brythons or Britons. The Gki^ls came first, 
and took possession of the best lands both in Britain and 
Ireland, subduing and to some extent mingling with the 
non-Aryan peoples. They were followed by the Britons, 
by whom they were displaced in the part of Britain which 
extends northward to the Firths of Forth and Clyde. 
Beyond these firths, and in Ireland, the Gaels retained 
supremacy; and their language is still spoken in some 
parts of the Scottish Highlands and by a small propor- 
tion of the Irish people. The language of the Britons 
survives in Wales. 

Before historic times began, far-reaching changes had 
taken place in the forms of civilisation which existed in 
the British Isles. The Neolithic Age was followed by the 
Bronze Age, and that in turn by the Iron Age, The 
relics of each of these periods correspond to the relics 
of similar periods in other parts of Europe. Weapons 
and implements like those of the Neolithic Age 
have, indeed, been found in all parts of the world, and 
are still used by some savage tribes. Even great stone 
monuments resembling those of Britain in Neolithic times 
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exist over a vast area. Dolmens, for example, like Kitt's 
Cotty House in Kent, and Wayland's Smithy in Berkshire, 
are known on the southern coast of the Baltic, in Scan- 
dinavia, Denmark, Holland, northern France, all along 
the seaboard of the Atlantic, on both shores of the 
Mediterranean, in Palestine, and in India. 

The earliest events within the historic ^ra in Britain 
were those associated with the conquest of the southern 
part of the island by the Komans. By these great events 
new racial elements were introduced into the country from 
the Continent, and the people were brought into relation 
with a civilisation far aliead of their own. After the de- 
parture of the Komans came the Teutonic tribes, by whom 
the English nation has been built up. The most important 
of them were the Angrles, the Saxons, and the Jutes, all 
of whom were of Low Dutch origin ; but in the evolution of 
the national life a great part was also played by Danish 
and Norse settlers. Finally, fresh influences were brought 
by the Normans, who, although of Scandinavian blood, 
had become wholly French in speech, and to a considerable 
extent French in their habits and modes of thought. 

Thus we see that the British Isles have received from 
the European mainland all the races who have from time 
to time settled within their borders. Probably every one 
of these races, from the earliest Neolithic settlers onwards, 
is represented in the existing population. Through the 
forces of geography and history, however, a predominant 
type of national character has been developed in each of 
the great divisions of the United Kingdom. 

The British people have never held aloof from the 
great historical movements by which their neighbours have 
been affected. Feudalism and Catholicism, the strongest 
agencies by which western Europe was controlled during the 
Middle Ages, were nowhere more potent than in Britain. 
The Reformation, on the other hand, did not leave on 
Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia, a more enduring 
mark than that which it left on England and Scotland. 
The movements by which the modem world is most deeply 
stirred are those connected with literature, art, science, 
industry, and the cause of democracy ; and in all of them 
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Britain has taken a leading part — in some of them the 
foremost part. Material, intellectual, and moral influences 
have continually passed and repassed between the British 
Isles and the Continent ; and the history of neither would 
be intelligible if that of the other were left out of 
account 
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1. The Germans call their country " Deutschland " — that 
is, the land of the Dutch. " Deutsch " or " Dutch " is the 
modern form of "Theotisc" ("Theod," people), which does 
not seem to have been used until the ninth century. 
"Germania" was a name adopted by the Romans from 
the Gauls. 

2. Boundaries. — GERMANY consists of a number of 
States united in an Empire. Its northern boundary crosses 
the Danish peninsula, and stretches westward, along the 
shore of the North Sea, to the estuary of the Ems ; east- 
ward, along the shore of the Baltic, a little way beyond the 
Curisches Haff. In the south, south-west, and south-east 
Germany is separated from its neighbours by ranges of 
mountains ; but east and west its frontiers are for the 
most part artificial. 

3. Mountains. — Speaking generally, we may say that 
the southern part of Germany consists of high grounds ; its 
northern part, of lowlands. The Jura Mountains, which 
divide Switzerland from France, advance through western 
Switzerland in a north-easterly direction to the Rhine. 
Beyond this river the range reappears in Germany as the 
Swabian and Franconian Jura, maintaining its general north- 
easterly direction. It consists of barren limestone hills, and 
is so rugged that in Wiirtemberg it is known as the Rauhe 
Alp. These hills form the north-western boundary of the 
Swabo-Bavarian plateau, which continues the table-land of 
Switzerland, and is itself continued by a lower table-land 
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west and north-west of the Jura. South of the Danube, 
the Swabo-Bavarian plateau has an average height of about 
1600 feet, and much of it consists of morasses. On its 
southern border rise the Bavarian Alps, which culminate 
in the Zu^rspitz (9750 feet), and include many peaks 
ranging from 4000 to 8000 feet high. 

West of the Swabian Jura rises the Sohwarzwald or 
Black Forest. This range stretches north and south for a 
distance of about 87 miles. In the east it fades gradually 
into the table-land of Wiirtemberg, but in the west it looks 
out boldly over the valley of the Ehine. It is divided into 
the upper and the lower Schwarzwald by the valley of the 
Einzig, the upper part consisting chiefly of gneiss and 
granite; the lower, of new red sandstone. The greatest 
heights are in the upper Schwarzwald, which culminates in 
the Feldberg (4904 feet). Beyond Pforzheim, where there 
is a wide opening, the range is continued in a line of lower 
hills to the Neckar, beyond which rise the pleasant, well- 
wooded heights of the Odenwald. 

Opposite the Schwarzwald, and separated from it by 
the vailey of the Ehine, are the Vosgres Mountains, called 
now by the Germans the Wasgau and in former times the 
Wasgenwald. Both in composition and in form these 
mountains correspond closely to the Schwarzwald, with 
which they seem at one time to have been connected. The 
loftiest heights of both are covered with dark pine woods ; 
in their higher valleys there are many small, picturesque 
lakes; and their lower valleys are remarkably fertile. 
The chief hills of the Vosges, like those of the Schwarzwald, 
are in the south, and from their rounded forms they are 
known as " Ballons " or " Belchen." They begin with the 
Ballon d' Alsace, and culminate in the Sulzer Belchen 
(4700 feet). The upper Vosges extend to a depression 
between St. Di^ and Schlettstadt, nearly opposite the 
valley of the Kinzig ; the middle Vosges to a depression 
between Saarburg and Zabern, corresponding to the 
opening at Pforzheim, one of the main lines of communica- 
tion between southern Germany and France. The lower 
Vosges are continued northward by the less elevated but 
wide and massive Haardt Mountains, which end with the 
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depression of Kaiserslautem, opposite the point where the 
Neckar forces its way through the eastern line of hills. 
North of the Haardt Mountains a range of hills, including 
Donners Berg, advances to the Rhine at Mainz and 
Bingen. 

North-east of the Swabo-Bavarian plateau rises a group 
of mountains called the Fiohtelgebirge, culminating in the 
Schneeberg (3480 feet) and the Ochsenkopf (3378 feet). 
These mountains are surrounded by depressions, from 
which several ranges extend in various directions. The 
Bohemian Forest advances in a south-easterly direction 
towards the valley of the Danube. It consists of several 
parallel chains, and its heights, some of which have 
an elevation of more than 4500 feet, are covered with 
pine woods. The Brzgrebirgre (Ore Mountains) forming an 
angle with the Bohemian Forest, stretch from the 
Fichtelgebirge towards the north-east. They have no 
heights reaching 4000 feet, but are remarkable for their 
wild jagged forms, and for the rich ores from which they 
derive their name. The Biesengrebirire (Giants' Moun- 
tains), forming an angle with the Erzgebirge, have peaks 
which rise above the height of 5000 feet. They strike 
towards the south-east, where they are connected with the 
Sudetio mountains. 

North of the Fichtelgebirge is the Frankenwald, which 
advances northward in a series of terraces towards the 
Harz Mountains. The Thuringiaai Forest, with which the 
Frankenwald is connected, stretches north-westward to the 
valley of the Werra. It culminates in the Beerberg (3225 
feet). Its hills have gentle slopes, and are finely wooded ; 
and in many cases they are parted by wide, fertile valleys. 
South of the Thuringian Forest is the bare, swampy table- 
land called the Rhongebirge, about 2000 feet high. In 
the west its hills are parted by the Fulda from the 
Vogelsgebirge, a volcanic region culminating in the 
Vogelsberg (2400 feet), said to be the greatest mass of 
basalt in the world. This is a cold, rather desolate table- 
land, but with woods of beech, fir, and other trees, on some 
of its hills. South of the Vogelsgebirge is the Spessart 
or Spechtswald, which, although the Geiersberg, its loftiest 
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hill, is only 2095 feet high, has many steep ridges, sharp 
cones, and deep valleys. It is covered with dense woods 
of beech and oak trees. West of the Vogelsgebirge, 
between the Main and the Lahn, the Taunus Mountains 
stretch towards the Rhine, on the opposite side of which, 
between the Nahe and the Moselle, they are continued in 
the Hunsriick. The Taunus culminates in the Great 
Feldberg (2773 feet), from the top of which there is a 
splendid view of the surrounding country. The hills of 
the Taunus are beautifully rounded, and famous for their 
forests, and for their mineral springs. Between the Lahn 
and the Sieg are the hiUs of the Westerwald, at the north- 
western extremity of which, opposite Bonn, are the fine 
volcanic hills known as the Siebenfirebirsre — so called 
because seven peaks are especially prominent. North of 
the Sieg extends the hilly district of the Sauerland or 
Siiderland. On the left bank of the Rhine, north of the 
Moselle, and opposite the Westerwald, are the Bifel- 
grebirsre, a volcanic range in some of whose craters lakes 
have been formed. 

The Harz Mountains are an isolated range, separated 
from the Thuringian Forest by the valley of the Unstrut, 
and rising in the hilly district between the Saale and the 
Leine. The range has a general direction from south-east 
to north-west, and is about 50 miles long and 16 miles 
broad. It consists of table-lands of Silurian and Devonian 
rocks, bordered by hills of granite and porphyry. These 
hills culminate in the Brooken or Blocksberg (3740 feet), 
famous for the wild legends connected with it, some of 
which have come down from Pagan times. The Harz 
Mountains have several remarkably beautiful valleys and 
waterfalls. In the west and north-west the range sinks 
gradually towards the Leine, but in the north-east it 
presents a steep front to the northern plain. The summits 
of the hills are bare and desolate, but lower down there are 
forests of pine and beech trees. The range is rich in ores 
of iron and silver, which have been worked for many 
centuries. 

4. The Great Plain. — The northern part of Germany 
belongs to the plain which, beginning at the coasts of 
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Belgium and Holland, advances eastward, taking in the 
whole of Eussia. In Germany this plain is divided by the 
Elbe into a western and an eastern part. Between the 
Ems and the Weser the western lowlands are crossed from 
south-east to north-west by two parallel sandstone ridges, 
the most important of which is called the Teutobun? 
Forest; but generally this district rises little above sea- 
level, the surface being raised mainly by gentle undula- 
tions. There are many tracts of moorland, which have 
been in part reclaimed for cultivation. The seaboard is 
low and sandy, and broken by the estuaries of the Ems, 
the Weser, and the Elbe, and by Jahde Bay. The sea 
has separated from the coast a long chain of islands, 
extending from the peninsula of Holland to Jutland. 
These islands are divided into two groups, the Frisian 
and the North Frisian, the latter lying off the coast of 
Schleswig. Between these groups is Heligoland, a small 
island which belonged to England from 1814 to 1890, but 
has now been transferred to Germany. Some of the 
Frisian Islands are much frequented in summer ; and one 
of them, Norderney, has been made famous by a series of 
fine poems by Heine. 

The eastern lowlands are less flat than those of the 
west. They are crossed by the Ural-Baltio and Ural- 
Carpathian ridges, and at the coast rise in some places 
more than 500 feet above the Baltic. Here the land tends 
to gain upon the sea, but at various periods considerable 
districts have been lost through subsidence. It was sub- 
sidence that led to the separation of the island of Riigen 
from the mainland, and to the formation of the Frisches 
Haff, and probably also of the Curisches Haff and the 
Stettin Haff. These are lagoons nearly separated from the 
sea by long, narrow spits of land called Nehrungm. 

6. Lakes. — Of the German lakes the largest is the 
Lake of Oonstanoe, or the Bodensee, which lies partly 
in Switzerland. Among the Bavarian Alps there is a group 
of small, exquisitely beautiful lakes, such as Lake Tegern 
and the Konigssee. A little farther north are the larger 
but less interesting lakes Anner, Wiirm, and Chiem. 
In the eastern part of the northern plain, near the Baltic, 
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there are scores of shallow lakes, the largest being Lakes 
Miiritz and Schwerin in Mecklenburg. 

6. Rivers. — The general slope of the country is from 
south-east to north-west, and this is the general direction 
of all the main rivers, with the exception of the Danube. 

The Danube is a German river only along a part of its 
upper course. It rises on the eastern slope of the Black 
Forest, and enters Austria at Passau. It is navigable for 
steamers from Regensburg, and for small vessels from Ulm. 
The Swabo-Bavarian plateau has been deeply furrowed by 
tributaries of the Danube, the chief of which on the right 
bank are the Iller^ the Lech, the /«ar, and the Inn, On 
the left bank the Danube receives from the Rauhe Alp the 
Lautevy the Blau, and the Brem ; from uplands north-west 
of the Franconian Jura, the WoemiU and the AltmiiM ; 
from the Fichtelgebirge the Noah, and from the Bohemian 
Forest the Regm, 

The most important Gferman river is the Bhine. It 
rises on St. Gothard, and, after passing through the Lake 
of Constance, skirts the southern border of Germany. 
Here it has a westerly direction, but at Basel it sweeps 
round, and flows northward through a long and fertile 
valley between the Schwarzwald and the Vosges. At 
Mainz it turns again to the west, with the fine slopes of 
the Taunus on its right bank ; but at Bingen it takes a 
north-westerly direction, which it maintains until it reaches 
the North Sea. From Bingen to Bonn the Rhine flows 
through a defile, presenting aspects of extraordinary variety 
and beauty, and deriving an added charm from the ruins 
of innumerable castles which were once the homes and 
fortresses of robber barons. The river is navigable by 
steamers to Mannheim, and by smaller craft all the way 
up to the German border. It is a great highway of com- 
merce, and many towns have grown up on its banks. 

Among the chief tributaries of the Rhine, on the right 
bank, are the Neckar and the Main, with its affluent the 
Regnitz ; the former rising on the Swabian Jura, the latter 
on the Fichtelgebirge. Both rivers flow through a hilly 
and picturesque country. North of the Main are the 
Lahn, the Sieg, the Ruhr, and the Lijope, The chief 
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tributary on the left bank is the Moselle, which rises on 
the western slope of the Vosges, and enters Germany above 
Metz. It is a remarkably beautiful river, but has too 
tortuous a course to be of much service for navigation. 
Other affluents on the left bank are the Nahe and the Ahr, 
The Roer flows into the Meuse. 

East of the Khine are the Ems, which flows from the 
south-eastern slope of the Teutoburg Forest, and the 
Weser, formed by the imion of the Fvlda and the Werra, 
In its upper course the Weser passes through a hilly 
country ; it reaches low ground at Minden, where it pene- 
trates the ridge parallel to the Teutoburg Forest. The 
Elbe rises in Bohemia, on the Riesengebirge, and enters 
Germany at the point where it pierces the Erzgebirge. 
Along the whole of its course in Germany the Elbe is 
navigable. Its chief tributaries are, on the left bank, the 
Saale, with its affluents the Unstrut and the Elster ; on 
the right, the Havel, with its affluent the Spree, The 
Oder, rising on the Sudetic range, is a German river along 
its entire course. It is shallow and rapid, and much money 
has been spent to make it navigable. Its chief tributary 
is the Warthe, on the right bank. The Vistula, which is 
mainly in Poland, enters Germany above Thorn, and flows 
through a district which was formerly marshy, but which 
has been drained. It forms at its mouth a great delta, 
which embankments have transformed from a swamp into 
fertile meadows. Beyond the Vistula are the Pregfel and 
the Niemen. 

7. Olimate. — The distance of Germany from the 
Atlantic causes its climate to be warmer in summer and 
colder in winter than that of France and the British Isles. 
There is no very great variation of temperature in the 
different parts of the country, because the atmospheric 
currents of the south, which, if the surface of the land 
were uniform, would be warmer than those in the north, 
are cooled in the high levels of the hills and table-lands. 
The warmest districts are the sheltered valley of the 
Rhine between the Black Forest and the Vosges, and the 
almost equally sheltered valley of the Main. The largest 
rainfall occurs in the Harz Mountains, which are so 
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situated that they directly intercept the vapour-laden 
winds from the south-west. 

8. History. — Lying in the centre of Europe, and 
separated from its neighbours in the south, east, and west 
only by land boundaries, Germany has necessarily had much 
to do with the affairs of other nations, and its frontiers have 
been very different at different periods of its history. It 
originally received a common name, not because its people 
formed a imited nation, but because it was inhabited by 
kindred tribes who spoke dialects of one language. In 
the early days of the Eoman Empire the land held by these 
tribes extended from the Nortii Sea and the Baltic to 
about the upper Danube, from the Rhine to about the 
Vistula. West of them were the Gauls; to the south, 
the Keltic tribes of the Alps ; to the east, tribes speaking 
Slavonic dialects.. 

The Romans made several attempts to conquer North 
Germany, but failed. They succeeded in obtaining 
possession of a considerable southern district. Here they 
built a boundary wall, remains of which still survive. It 
begins at the Danube between Regensburg and Ingolstadt, 
and advances north-westward over ridges of the Spessart 
and the Taunus to the neighbourhood of Ems. The 
country between this wall and the Rhine became 
thoroughly Roman. The Romans had also important 
towns on the left, bank of the Rhine, including those now 
called Speyer, Mainz, and Cologne. 

In the fifth century a large number of tribes — partly 
because of the pressure of invading Hims — quitted their 
own country, and founded kingdoms within the area of the 
Roman Empire. The consequence was that great tracts of 
what had been German territory were occupied by 
Slavonic settlers, and the eastern boundary of Germany 
reached no farther than the Saale and the lower Elbe. 
Germany was conquered by the Franks, and was often 
called East Francia to distinguish it from West Francia 
or the Gallic part of the Frankish kingdom. In 887, as 
already stated, the two countries were finally severed from 
one another, and from this time, for many centuries, 
Germany always had a king of her own. In the south she 
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had been steadily extending her frontier, and during the 
middle ages it reached to the Alps and the Adriatic. 
Early in the tenth century the Duchy of Lorraine, includ- 
ing the basins of the Moselle and the Meuse, was Jidded to 
the kingdom. Eastward, wide territories were won at the 
expense of the Slavs, partly by the sword, partly by the 
peaceful enterprise of Gferman colonists. Among the lands 
thus gradually annexed were Moravia, Bohemia, Silesia, 
Meissen, Lusatia or Lausitz, Brandenburg, Pomerania, and 
Prussia. The latter country, lying chiefly in the basin of 
the lower Vistula, and inhabited by Lithuanians, was sub- 
dued by the knights of the Teutonic Order. 

In 962, Otto I, King of Germany, was crowned 
Emperor at Rome ; and after his time every Grerman king 
claimed the right to receive the Italian and the Imperial 
crowns. Thus the Roman Empire was restored, and from 
the eleventh century it included for some time, in addition 
to Germany and northern Italy, the kingdom of Burgundy. 
The German kings were elected in early times by the 
whole people, afterwards by the leading nobles, and finally 
by a group of princes called Electors, three of whom were 
spiritual, four secular. Occupied with distant interests, 
the emperors were often led to neglect their Gferman 
dominions, and so there grew up many small feudal 
principalities and free cities, which, after the middle of 
the thirteenth century, were almost independent of im- 
perial control. From the fif tisenth century, the crown was 
held by the House of Hapsburg. This dynasty produced 
some powerful emperors, but they owed their power, not 
to their imperial position, but to their great hereditary 
territories. 

So weak did the central authority become in the 
thirteenth century, that many towns formed alliances with 
one another for mutual protection. The greatest of these 
alliances was that of the Hanseatic Leafirue, which in- 
cluded all important German towns on the Baltic and the 
North Sea, and many inland towns as well. This League 
had strong fleets, and defended its own interests so vigor- 
ously that for several centuries it was a formidable Power, 
and its leading members carried on an extensive trade. 
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The Reformation, with the Thirty Years' War which 
sprang from it, increased the disunion of Germany, and 
much territory was lost through the feebleness of the 
Gk)vemment. By the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
Switzerland and the United Provinces, which had long 
been practically separated from the Empire, were recog- 
nised as independent Powers; and France obtained in 
western lands a firm footing which enabled her afterwards 
to seize the whole of Alsace and Lorraine. 

In 1806 the Empire came formally to an end. After 
the Napoleonic wars the German States, including Austria, 
were united in a Confederation, with a Federal Diet at 
Frankfurt ; but this arrangement gave them no real power 
of common action. Influences were at work, however, 
which did by and by secure national institutions for Ger- 
many. 

In the fifteenth century Brandenburg was given to a 
prince of the House of Hohenzollem. His dynasty kept 
a strong hold over this territory, and from time to time made 
considerable additions to it. In the seventeenth century 
the HohenzoUerns inherited the Duchy of Prussia, which 
was not included in the dominions of the Empire ; and in 
1701 Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, caused himself 
to be crowned King of Prussia. His son, Frederick 
William I, secured some other lands, and Frederick the 
Great annexed Posen and the greater part of Silesia. 
Prussia was enfeebled by Napoleon, but recovered her 
ground, and obtained new possessions, after his downfall. 
In the German Confederation she was a powerful rival of 
Austria, and in 1866 the quarrels of the two States led to 
a war, the result of which was that Austria was excluded 
from Germany, while the North German States united in 
a Confederation under the leadership of Prussia, and the 
South German States undertook to place their armies at 
the Prussian king's disposal. A war with France, carried 
on in 1870-71, was so successful that the King of Prussia 
was made G-erman Emperor, and Germany regained 
Alsace and a part of Lorraine. 

9. G-ovemment. — ^The Empire is made up of 25 States, 
including three free cities. These States, so far as their own 
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home affairs are concerned, are independent, each having 
its own system of government. For the regulation of 
matters in which aU are equally concerned, they have 
common institutions. At the head of the Empire stands 
the Emperor, whose crown is hereditary in the reigning 
family of Prussia. In association with him are the 
Bundesrath or Confederate Council, and the Reichstag 
or Imperial Parliament. The former consists of pleni- 
potentiaries appointed by the various States of the Empire, 
each State having votes bearing a general proportion to 
its population. The members of the Reichstag are elected 
by the people, one deputy being chosen by every group of 
100,000 inhabitants. No measure that does not secure a 
a majority of votes both in the Bundesrath and in the 
Reichstag can become law ; and laws acquire binding force 
by being proclaimed by the Emperor. The Emperor 
appoints the Reichskanzler or Imperial Chancellor, who 
presides over the Bundesrath, and is the chief of the 
Imperial Chancellery, including offices for foreign affairs, 
for the postal, telegraph, and railway systems, for the 
admiralty, and for other great national interests. The 
seat of the Imperial Covemment is at Berlin, but the 
Imperial Court of Justice sits at Leipzig. 

The army is the most perfectly organised military force 
that has ever existed. It consists of the standing army 
(the Line and the Reserve), the Landwehr, and the 
Landsturm. Every Grerman, from the completion of his 
twentieth year, must be in the standing army for seven 
years ; three years being spent in the Line, four in the 
Reserve. Up to his thirty-ninth year he is in the Land- 
wehr, and to his forty-fifth in the Landsturm, which is 
liable to be called to service only in the event of an enemy 
being in possession of some part of the national soil. In 
war the emperor is commander-in-chief of all the imperial 
forces ; in peace, of all with the exception of the army of 
Bavaria. Including the Landsturm and one-year volun- 
teers, the army would consist, in time of war, of 2,650,000 
trained soldiers, while there would be a vast additional 
force of imperfectly trained troops. 

The navy, although of less importance as a means of 
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defence, is also strong. In addition to officers, it has 
about 15,000 non-commissioned officers, men, and boys. 

lO. Area, Population, and National Ohcuracter. — 
The area of the Empire is 211,135 square miles, 
and in 1885 the population was 46,855,704, or 221 to 
every square mile. The population increases very rapidly, 
and great numbers emigrate, chiefly to the United States. 

All ancient writers who refer to the matter agree that 
the Germans of their time were tall and stout with fair 
hair and blue eyes. They belonged to the purest type of 
what is called the Aryan race. This type still prevails in 
North Germany; but it is much less common in South 
G^ermany, where the great majority of the population are 
of smaller build, with round skulls, dark hair, and dark 
eyes. It is known from sepulchral remains that men of a 
race of comparatively low stature, with round skulls, were 
contemporaries of the Teutons in Germany even in pre- 
historic times ; and the numbers of those who had essen- 
tially the same physical characteristics seem to have been 
largely increased during the Roman period, and at the time 
when tribes speaking Slavonic languages crowded into what 
had been, and are now, the eastern districts of Germany. 

The people of South Germany are generally more lively 
and sociable than those of the north. Both in mental and 
physical qualities they resemble more or less closely the 
predominant element in the population of France. The 
fair-haired North Germans are slow of movement, with a 
great capacity for eating and drinking. They are loyal and 
trustworthy, brave and steady in war, laborious in the 
ordinary occupations of life ; and they are remarkable for 
the warmth of their domestic affections, the independence 
of their modes of thought, and the depth and constancy of 
their love for poetry and music. 

The Germans are divided into great groups, which 
correspond only in part with existing political divisions. 
The north-western coast and the Frisian Islands are 
inhabited by people of the Frisian stock, whose dialect, of 
all German dialects, is most closely akin to English. 
Behind them, in the part of the northern plain watered by 
the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, are the Scusons, who. 
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from the ninth to the twelfth century, were united in the 
great Duchy of Saxony. In and around the Thuringian 
Forest are the Thuringians, a name which perhaps sprang 
from that of the Hermunduri, an ancient group of Teutonic 
tribes. The Franoonians inhabit chiefly the region watered 
by the Main. They are of Frankish origin. To the south 
of them are the Bavariana and the Swabians. The 
Swabians derive their name from the confederation of 
tribes known as the Suevi, some of whom, in the later 
part of the Roman age, passed into the country now called 
Wiirtemberg, and afterwards forced their way to the valley 
of the Rhine and southward to the Alps. Germans from 
all parts of the country settled in the districts east of the 
Elbe, but the majority came from Saxony and Thuringia. 

The language of ihe Germans belongs to the Teutonic 
group of the Aryan family. It is divided into two 
branches. High Dutch and Low Dutch. High Dutoh is 
now the language of educated society and of literature, but 
it is universally spoken only in the highland districts. 
In the northern plain, especially in rural districts. Low 
Dutch continues to be used. To the Low Dutoh branch 
belong Piatt Deutsch, Frisian, Flemish, the language 
called Dutch, and English. In Schleswig a considerable 
proportion of the population speaks Danish, and in some 
eastern districts Slavonic languages survive. Polish is 
spoken by more than two millions of Poles, who are settled 
chiefly in Posen ; and the Czech and Wendish languages 
are maintained by small groups, the former in Silesia, Uie 
latter in Lusatia. Lithuanian, an independent Aryan 
tongue, survives in the north-eastern extremity of Prussia. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth conturies there was a 
great outburst of poetic genius in Germany, the most 
remarkable works being the " Nibelungenlied " and other 
poems embodying ancient Teutonic legends. For six 
centuries after this period G^ermany did nothing of com- 
manding importance in literature, but in the eighteenth 
century she produced a cluster of illustrious writers, 
including Lessing, Gk>ethe, Schiller, and Kant ; and in later 
times she has had many eminent poets, historians, philoso- 
phers, and scholars. To every branch of physical and 
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natural science she has made fruitful contributions ; and to 
her the world owes the invention of printing. In painting 
she has the great names of Albert Diirer and Holbein, and 
no other country has anything that can be compared with 
the achievements of her musical composers. 

11. Beligrion and Eduoation. — Germany was con- 
verted to Christianity in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
chiefly through the labours of the English missionary 
Winfrith, called also St. Bonifacius and the Apostle of the 
Germans. During the Middle Ages the Roman Church 
had great power in Grermany, and in the quarrels of the 
Emperor with the Pope it often turned the scale in favour 
of the Papacy. At the time of the Reformation the 
majority of the population abandoned the Church of 
Rome, and now there are about thirty miUionif of Protest- 
ants and only about half as many Roman Catholics. 
Protestantism prevails in the north, Catholicism in the 
south ; but the Protestants do not form one body. They 
are divided into the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the 
United Churches. The population includes more than 
half a million Jews, most of whom are loyal to their 
ancient faith. 

Education has been brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion in Germany. There are 57,000 elementary schools, 
and the laws which make attendance compulsory are rigidly 
enforced. Many middle schools called Gymnasia provide 
for intermediate education ; and there are numerous Real- 
schulen for the training of those who wish to devote them- 
selves to commercial life. Germany has twenty-one 
Universities, and her technical schools are among the best 
in Europe. 

12. Industry and Trade. — By far the "most im- 
portant industry is agriculture. The river valleys and 
the northern slopes of the highlands are remarkably 
fertile, but elsewhere the soil is not particularly good. 
In all parts of Germany there are great land-owners, 
but there is also a large class of peasant proprietors, 
who carry on their work with untiring industry. Wheat 
and rye are the chief cereal crops. In many dis- 
tricts, especially in the north-east, much land is devoted 
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to the growth of potatoes, which are used in the making of 
brandy. Flax, hops, and tobacco are also cultivated ; and 
excellent fruit of various kinds is produced in central and 
southern Germany. There are many famous vineyards on 
the banks of the Rhine, the Moselle, the Neckar, and other 
rivers. Grermany is distinguished among the nations of 
Europe for the extent of its forests. They exist chiefly in 
hilly districts, and are not only of economic value, but 
form one of the greatest charms of German scenery. 
Most of them belong to the Governments of the countries 
in which they grow, and they are cultivated with the 
utmost care. 

Minerals are a most important source of wealth in 
Germany. In the Rhine province and Westphalia there 
is a great dbal-field which stretches thither from Belgium 
and France. There is another at Saarbriick, and there 
are also coal-flelds in Saxony and Silesia. Brown coal, or 
lignite, which is used as fuel, is found on both sides of 
the Rhine and in the northern plain. Iron ores are found 
in the Rhineland, Westphalia, Silesia, the Harz, and else- 
where. There are rich ores of zinc in Upper Silesia ; and 
lead is obtained in the Harz, the Erzgebirge, Silesia, and 
the Rhineland. Copper is worked in various districts, 
especially at Mansfeld and Eisleben. Silver is found in 
the Harz, the Erzgebirge, and other hilly regions; and 
tin, bismuth, and nickel and cobalt are plentiful in Saxony. 
Rock-salt is worked in every State, with the exception of 
the kingdom of Saxony ; and large supplies of amber come 
from the Baltic coast. 

There are great iron works in the Rhine provinces, 
Westphalia, and Saxony, but the linen and woollen trades 
are the most important manufacturing industries. Linen 
is produced in Silesia, Lusatia, Westphalia, the Harz, and 
to a smaller extent in many other districts. The woollen 
industry has its chief seats in the Rhineland, Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Silesia, and Wiirtemberg. Silk is made 
in some Rhine districts ; and the manufacture of leather 
and paper gives employment to large classes. Sugar- 
refining is also an important industry; and there are 
many breweries and distilleries. Wood -carving is a 
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favourite occupation in the Black Forest and the Thurin- 
gian Forest. 

The central position of Germany gives it great ad- 
vantages for trade. The country also profits by the facts 
that it has a long line of coast, with some good harbours, 
and that interior districts can communicate freely with 
the North Sea by means of the Rhine, the Weser, and the 
Elbe ; and with the Baltic by means of the Oder. The 
value of these natural conditions is immensely increased 
by good highways, many canals, and an elaborate railway 
system ; and by the care with which the people are trained 
to make use of the industrial facilities within their reach. 

Germany trades by land routes with all her continental 
neighbours, and she also carries on a great foreign trade 
from the Bialtic and the North Sea. The most important 
of her foreign commercial relations are those which she 
has with Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, and France. Among her principal exports are 
beet-root sugar, cotton and woollen fabrics, leather, paper, 
and carved wood. Her chief imports include raw cotton, 
wool, raw silk, coffee, wheat, and horses. 



13. The Kingdom of Prussia — By far the most 
important State in Germany is PRUSSIA. It has an 
area of 137,066 square miles, with a population (in 
1885) of 28,318,470, or 209 to every square mile. The 
form of government is a limited monarchy, the king 
being also the German Emperor. Parliament con- 
sists of two Houses, the Herrenhaus or House of Lords, 
and the Landtag, whose members are appointed by 
a body of electors chosen by the people. The ministers 
are nominated by the crown, and do not necessarily 
lose their position through a hostile vote in Parliament, 
the crown being more powerful than in England and 
some other constitutional countries. About two-thirds of 
the population are Protestants, the rest being Roman Catho- 
lics. Prussia has ten Universities, and an ample supply 
of well organised elementary schools, middle schools. 
Gymnasia, and Realschulen, with various institutions 
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for training in agriculture, forestry, mining, and the prin- 
ciples applicable to manufacturing industries. 

14. Brandenburgr. — The kingdom is divided into pro- 
vinces, which generally correspond to old historic territories. 
The central province is Brandenburg, the realm around 
which the monarchy grew. This district was inhabited in 
early times by Teutonic tribes belonging to the Suevic group, 
and after their departure by Slavs, who were only gradually 
brought into subjection by the Germans. Brandenburg 
was for centuries a mark or znaroh to the east of the 
Duchy of Saxony, with which it was connected ; but it 
gradually made itself independent, and from the thirteenth 
century the margrave was recognised as an Elector. 
In 1411 it was granted by the Emperor Sigismund to 
Frederick, Burgrave of Niirnberg, a member of the house 
of Hohenzollern, under whose descendants it has been 
brought to great destinies. It used sometimes to be 
called "the sandbox of the Holy Roman Empire," but 
there is not more truth in this nickname than in nick- 
names generally. The surface is undulating, with lines 
of low hills parted by wide river-valleys. The depressions 
consist partly of sandy tracts, partly of moorlands ; and 
on the higher grounds there are many woods and wheat- 
fields. The district is watered by the Oder and some of 
its tributaries, and by the Havel and the Spree. The 
Havel, especially after its junction with the Spree, forms 
a large number of lakes. 

The chief town is Berlin, the capital of Prussia, and 
the greatest city in Gemany. It lies in a flat, sandy part 
of the valley of the Spree, but between rising grounds in 
the north and south. Its central position with regard to 
the monarchy as a whole gives it considerable advantages 
as the seat of government and as a centre of trade. Berlin 
sprang from two villages, one of which. Koine, a fishing 
village, was built on an island formed by the Spree with 
one of its arms. Opposite Koine, on the right bank of 
the main stream, was the village of Berlin, engaged chiefly 
in trade. Early in the fourteenth century the two villages 
were joined under a common Council; and the united 
town came to be known as Berlin. It became a member 
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of the Hanseatic League, and until the middle of the 
fifteenth century was practically independent. Frederick, 
the second Hohenzollern elector, took possession of it in 
1442, but it did not for a long time become important 
even under the Hohenzollerns. It suffered much during 
the Thirty Years' War, and in 1640 had only a population 
of 6000. Berlin entered upon a new era under the Great 
Elector, at the time of whose death, in 1688, it had 20,000 
inhabitants. He had attracted to the city many French 
refugees, who had been driven from France by the in- 
tolerant policy of Louis XIV. These settlers did much to 
help the growth of industry, and strongly influenced the 
character of the people, who are of a more lively, witty, 
and sarcastic temper than the inhabitants of other North 
German towns. The successors of the Great Elector 
continued his work, and in 1786, when Frederick the 
Great died, Berlin had a population of 114,000. After- 
wards the city was steadily extended, and when it became 
the capital, first of the North German Confederation, then 
of the German Empire, it increased in size and importance 
with unparalleled rapidity. In 1885 it had a population 
of 1,315,287. 

The Spree winds through Berlin, chiefly in a north- 
westerly direction ; and it is crossed by many bridges. 
Two points of the river are connected by a canal, which 
flows through the southern and south-western districts. 
A wall with nineteen gates surrounds what were in the 
eighteenth century the outer limits of Berlin ; but the 
town has spread in nearly all directions far beyond these 
boundaries. 

The chief street is Unter den Linden, one of the finest 
thoroughfares in Europe. It is wide, with four rows of 
lime trees, and has many beautiful buildings. Through 
the Brandenburg Gate it communicates with the Thier- 
garten — a great public park, or forest, skirted on the 
north by the Spree. The Brandenburg Gate was built 
towards the end of the eighteenth century in imitation 
of the Propylsea of Athens. On the top is a bronze 
group, consisting of a figure of Victory in a chariot 
drawn by four horses. This group was taken by Napoleon 
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to Paris, but afterwards given back. At the other 
end of Unter den Linden is a splendid equestrian 
statue of Frederick the Great, with figures of his chief 
Grerman contemporaries grouped around the pedestal. 
Among the buildings of Berlin are several royal palaces, 
the most interesting of which is the old palace, a 
massive handsome edifice built by the first King of 
Prussia. Near it is the Museum, built in the classical 
style, and containing many priceless treasures of art. 
Both of these buildings are on the island formerly occupied 
by the village of Koine. On one of the bridges near them 
there is a fine equestrian statue of the Great Elector. 
This bridge leads to the district in which the original 
village of Berlin was built. Here the older history of the 
city is recalled by three churches dating from the thirteenth 
century. 

Berlin is important not only as the seat of the Prussian 
and German Governments, but as a centre of science, art, 
literature, and education. Among the most famous of its 
institutions are the Academy of Arts and Sciences, of 
which Leibniz was the first president ; and the university, 
one of the largest and most perfectly equipped universities 
in the world. There are also a great polytechnic school, 
and many institutions for the teaching of music. The city 
has a flourishing trade ; and it manufactures, among other 
things, machinery, silk and cotton fabrics, lace, and 
porcelain. 

West of Berlin, and now almost included in it, is 
Charlottenbxjkg, formerly called Liitzelburg. The name 
was changed in the eighteenth century in honour of the 
Electress Charlotte, who had a palace in the neighbourhood. 
In the park is a mausoleum containing fine recumbent figures 
of King Frederick William III and Queen Louise — the 
masterpieces of the sculptor Kauch. Here also are buried 
the Emperor William and the Empress Augusta. South- 
West of Berlin, on the Havel, is Potsdam (pop. 50,877), 
near which are picturesque lakes and hills. Beside 
Potsdam are several royal palaces, one of which, Sans 
Souci, is closely associated with the history of Frederick 
the Great. Another town on the Havel is Brandenburg, 
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formerly the capital of the Margraviate, to which it 
gave its name. It has a cathedral. Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder is a trading town, in which three great markets 
are held in the course of the year. 

16. Pomerania. — Fomerania, formerly a duchy, was 
annexed to Prussia bit by bit, a part in 1648, a part in 1720, 
and the rest in 1814. It belongs to the northern plain, but 
this does not mean that it is quite flat ; most of it forms a 
part of the gentle northern slope of the Ural-Baltic ridge. 
It has many lakes, and is watered by the river Oder and 
some smaller streams. The chief industry is agriculture, 
but the soil is not generally fertile, and becomes less pro- 
ductive as we advance from west to east. Large numbers 
of geese are reared in Pomerania. 

The chief town is Stettin (pop. 99,543), on the Oder. 
It was originally a fishing village, but became an important 
Hanseatic town and the capital of the duchy. It manu- 
factures sugar, brandy, and machinery, and much trade 
passes through it. As a port, it has the same relation to 
Berlin that Havre has to Paris. Colberg, near the mouth 
of the Persante, is a trading town, with a beautiful 
cathedral. Greifswald grew up around a Cistercian 
monastery. It lies on a small navigable stream, within 
easy reach of a good harbour, and is a prosperous town. 
It has a university, richly endowed. Stralsund, on the 
coast opposite the island of Kiigen, was in the fourteenth 
century one of the chief Hanseatic towns, and in the seven- 
teenth it successfully resisted a siege by Wallenstein, who 
hoped to use it as a means for the creation of a great 
imperial navy. It has still a considerable coasting trade. 

The island of Riigeii is generally rather flat, but hilly 
in the north-east, where a hill called Stubbenkammer is 
famous for the magnificence of the sea- view which may be 
obtained from the top. One of the sides of this hill is a 
precipitous cliff. The soil of the island is generally much 
more fertile than that of the mainland. The chief town is 
Bergen, near which the poet Arndt was born. 

16. Prussia. — Prussia, the province from which the 
monarchy has received its name, is crossed by the Ural- 
Baltic ridge, and includes its northern slope, with a depres- 
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sion on the southern side. The lower Vistula, the Pregel, 
and the Niemen water the district, in which there are also 
numerous lakes. The river-valleys are fertile, with much 
fine pasture-land ; but elsewhere there are many sandy and 
marshy tracts. Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
industries. The population is chiefly German, but there 
are many Lithuanians, some of whom in the north-east 
speak the Lithuanian language. 

The province is divided into East Prussia and West 
Prussia. The capital of East Prussia is KOENIGSBERG 
(pop. 1 54, 5 1 3), near the mouth of the Pregel. It sprang from 
three small towns built in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and became in the fifteenth century the residence 
of the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, by whose 
members Prussia was conquered. It is strongly fortified, 
and has a cathedral; a university, made famous in the 
eighteenth century by the philosopher Kant ; and an old 
palace. It is in this city that those of the Prussian kings 
who have been crowned have gone through the ceremony of 
coronation. A good deal of trade passes through Konigsberg, 
the chief articles of export being wheat, rye, and hemp. 
Only small vessels can reach the town itself ; larger vessels 
are loaded and unloaded at Pillau. Memel, at the mouth 
of the Curisches Haff^, has a considerable trade in wheat and 
timber. Frauenburg, on the Frisches Haf^ has a cathedral 
in which is the grave of Copernicus. At Tilsit, on the 
Niemen, Prussia concluded in 1807 what was for her a 
disastrous treaty of peace with France. 

The chief town in West Frtissia is DANZIG (pop. 
114,805), near the coast of the Gulf of Danzig. Through 
the town passes the Mottlau, an arm of the Vistula. This 
river is deep enough to admit small vessels, but large ships 
remain at Neufahrwasser, at its mouth. In the centre of 
the town the Mottlau forms an island, on which are the 
chief trading establishments. Danzig is known to have 
existed in the sixth century, and in the tenth it was an 
important city. In the fourteenth century it fell into the 
hands of the Teutonic Order, but became one of the leading 
members of the Hanseatic League. From the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century it was a free city under the Polish 
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crown, and in 1793 it came into the possession of Prussia. 
It is strongly fortified, and lias remarkably picturesque 
surroundings, with fine sea- views in front, and in the back- 
ground wooded hills, valleys, and lakes. The city itself is 
one of the most beautiful in Germany. In its streets, 
most of which are old and narrow, are many quaint houses 
with high gables finely decorated. Among its numerous 
public buildings are the magnificent parish church of St. 
Mary, in which is a famous picture of the Last Judgment, 




town hall, an old edifice in the 
Gothic style. Danzig has a great trade, the chief ex- 
ports being wheat, timber, and brandy. Elbing, east of 
the Vistula, near the Frisches Haff, grew up in the 
thirteenth century, and was an important member of the 
Hanseatic League. It lies in the midst of a fertile district, 
and is one of the centres of the corn trade. It has also 
some manufactures. Marienburg, on the Vistula, and 
Marienwerder, on an arm of the Nogat, east of the 
Vistula, were both founded by the Teutonic Order ; and 
Marienburg was for some time the chief seat of the Grand 
Master. Marienwerder, picturesquely situated on an 
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elevation, has a cathedral. Thorn, on the Vistula, was the 
birthplace of Copernicus. 

17. Posen. — Posen is the most level of all the districts 
included in the eastern part of the northern plains. It is V 
watered chiefly by the Warthe, and has some fertile tracts, 
which are famous for their grain. There are, however, many 
sandy heaths and morasses. More than half of the pop- 
ulation are Poles, nearly all of whom are Eoman Catholics. 

The rest of the inhabitants are Germans and Jews. The 
province has many towns, but most of them are small and 
poor. The capital is Posen (pop. 68,315), on the Warthe. 
It was probably founded in the sixth century, and was 
made prosperous in the thirteenth by the immigration of 
German settlers. As it covers the road leading from 
Kussia to Berlin and Breslau, it is of great strategic im- 
portance, and is strongly fortified. It has a cathedral. 
Gnesen, the most picturesquely situated town in Posen, 
with low hills and lakes in the neighbourhood, has an 
ancient cathedral in which many kings of Poland were 
crowned. 

18. Silesia. — Silesia was formed by the union of various 
duchies, which came into the possession of the house of 
Hapsburg in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
greater part of it was annexed by Frederick II of Prussia in 
1740, and in 1816a portion of Lusatia was added to the pro- 
vince. Prussian Silesia takes in a part of the Sudetic 
range in the south, and the Kiesengebirge in the south- 
west ; and in front of these ranges is an extensive hilly 
district. In the south-east a table-land is formed by the 
Ural-Carpathian ridge. The rest of Silesia is included in 
the northern plain. The province lies almost wholly in the 
basin of the Oder. The population is chiefly German, but 
includes various branches of the Slavonic stock. The 
principal industry is agriculture, but in upper Silesia there 
are great mines of coal, iron, zinc, and lead, and many iron 
works, and factories for the production of woollen and linen 
fabrics. Paper, glass, and pottery are also manufactured. 

Thecapital is BRESLAU (pop. 299,640), on the Oder, the 
second largest city in Prussia. It was originally a Slavonic 
town, called Wrozlawa, a name mentioned by a writer of 
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the eleventh century. It lies chiefly on the left bank of 
the Oder, which is crossed by numerous bridges. Breslau 
has a university, and many fine public buildings, the most 
interesting of which are St. Elizabeth's Church, with a lofty 
spire, the cathedral, and the old town hall. It has im- 
portant manufactures, and a great trade is secured for it 
by its proximity to mining and manufacturing districts, 
and by the fact that its geographical position makes it a 
centre for commerce between the coast on the one hand 
and the Danube and the upper Vistula on the other, and 
between Poland and Bohemia. Gorlitz (pop. 55,702) is 
an important manufacturing town on the western Neisse. 
In this town lived Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), a shoe- 
maker, who has a great place in the history of mysticism. 
On the eastern Neisse are Glatz, famous for its glass ; and 
Waldenburg, a manufacturing town, and the centre of a 
mining district. Liegnitz, on the Katzbach, distributes 
the products of the surrounding corn-growing country. 
Near it, in 1241, was fought a great battle between the 
Germans and a horde of Mongols. At the village of 
MoLWiTZ Frederick II fought his first battle, and at 
Leuthen he gained one of his greatest victories during the 
Seven Years' War. 

19. ScLXony. — The province of Saxony includes the 
Altmarh, a district in the north, from which Brandenburg 
was gradually conquered. The rest of the province was 
added at different times, at the expense of the Electorate of 
Saxony, to the territory of the house of Hohenzollern. 
The surface is very varied, the southern districts belonging 
to the highlands of Germany, the northern to the great 
plain. The province is watered by the Elbe and the 
Saale. In the east and west there are some rather barren 
tracts, but the centre is famous for its fertility, and pro- 
duces, in addition to grain, much fruit, tobacco, and beet- 
root. The hilly districts have mines of copper, silver, lead, 
iron, coal, and lignite; and great quantities of salt are 
prepared. In the towns there are many important 
manufactures. 

The capital is MAGDEBUEG (pop. 1 14,291), on theElbe. 
Its name occurs early in the ninth century, and in the tenth 
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it became the favourite residence of the Emperor Otto I 
and his first wife Edith, an English princess. It was a 
great Hanseatic town. The sack of Magdeburg in 1631 
by Tilly's wild soldiers was one of the most appalling 
incidents of the Thirty Years' War ; but the town has so 
many conditions favourable to commercial prosperity that 
it soon recovered even from this shock. It has a magni- 
ficent cathedral, and in the old market-place an ancient 
monument of Otto I. The surrounding districts are so 
fertile that Magdeburg, situated on a great navigable river 
flowing directly to the sea, could not fail to have an 
important trade. It has also numerous manufactures. 
The town is one of the chief fortresses of Germany. 
Stendal, in the valley of the Uchte, is the capital of the 
Altmark, and was the birthplace of Winckelmann, the first 
modern scholar who prepared the way for the right 
appreciation of Greek art. Halberstadt, in the fertile 
valley of the Holzemme, is a picturesque old town near 
the Harz Mountains. It has a splendid cathedral, and a 
pleasant aspect is given to the streets by the projection of 
the upper and decorated parts of many of the houses over 
the lower storeys. Quedlinbxjro is a town of the same 
character, on the Bode. The Emperor Henry I gave it 
to his wife Mathilde, who built in it what became a famous 
convent. This town was the birthplace of Klopstock. It 
manufactures cloth, and has a considerable trade in garden- 
products. NoRDHAUSEN, ou the Sorge, and MOhlhausen, 
on the upper Unstrut, were both formerly free imperial cities, 
and have some fine old buildings. Halle (pop. 81,982), on 
the Saale, is famous chiefly for its university and other 
educational institutions, but is also an industrial and 
trading town. It was the birthplace of Handel. Farther 
up the Saale is Merseburg, the capital, in the ninth century, 
of a county of the same name. Otto I made it the seat 
of a bishopric for the conversion of the Wends, and it still 
has its ancient cathedral. In the middle ages its markets 
were visited by traders from all parts of Germany. 
Naumburg, also on the Saale, is another cathedral 
city. 

In the province of Saxony are several towns closely 
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associated with Luther. He was born and died at Eisleben, 
then the capital of the county of Mansfeld ; and he spent 
his boyhood at Mansfeld, where his father was a miner. 
Both towns are still the centres of mining districts. At 
Erfurt, on the Gera, he was a student, and afterwards a 
monk. Erfurt (pop. 58,386) is the chief town in Thur- 
ingia, with textile manufactures and a trade in flowers and 
kitchen vegetables. It has a cathedral with the largest 
bell in Germany, cast in 1497, and called " Maria Gloriosa." 
At Wittenberg, on the Elbe, Luther began the work of the 
Reformation. The university, at which he was a professor, 
has been merged in that of Halle. 

20. Holsteinand Sohleswigr. — ffohteinsjidScklesud^y 
with the small Duchy of Lauenhurg, were formerly subject 
to the King of Denmark, who as Duke of Holstein was a 
member of the German Confederation. In 1 864 these lands 
were taken from him by Prussia and Austria, and in 1866 
Holstein and Schleswig were annexed to Prussia. Lauen- 
burg had been made over to the Prussian king in 1865. 
TChey form the southern part of the Danish peninsula, and 
belong to the northern plain. The chief river is the Eider. 
The population of Holstein (which now includes Lauenburg) 
is wholly German, the majority being of the Saxon stock. 
The inhabitants of the district called Dithmarschen (Dutch 
marshes), on the south-western coast, are Frisians. In the 
southern part of Schleswig the language spoken is German : 
in the northern, Danish. In both districts agriculture is 
the principal industry. They have much good pasture, 
and have always been famous for their cattle. In Holstein 
there are fine breeds of horses. 

The chief town in Holstein is ALTONA (pop. 104,717), 
on the Elbe, close to Hamburg. Originally a fishing 
village, Altona has become important only in comparatively 
recent times. It has manufactures, and a great shipping 
trade. Kiel (pop. 51,706), on the splendid bay of the 
same name, is the chief station of the German navy. It 
has a university. 

In Schleswig the largest town is Flensburg, at the 
western end of the Flensburg Fiord, through which it 
carries on a considerable trade. Schleswig, a trading town 
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at the western end of the Schlei Fiord, was formerly the 
capital of the duchy. 

21. Hanover. — Hanover, formerly an electorate, after- 
wards a kingdom, has an especial interest for Englishmen, 
because it gave England her present royal house, and was 
ruled by the English king from the accession of Greorge I to 
the death of William IV. It became a Prussian province in 
1866. Hanover consists of two parts, separated from one 
another by the Duchy of Brunswick. The southern part 
includes a portion of the Harz Mountains and other highland 
districts. Most of the northern part belongs to the great 
plain. The province is watered chiefly by the Weser, with 
its affluents the Leine and the AUer, and by the Ems. 
The population belongs mainly to the Saxon stock, but 
Frisians occupy the north-western coast. In the plain, 
where the chief industry is agriculture, there are great 
tracts of moorland, which is being gradually reclaimed. 
In the Harz the population depends principally on 
mining. 

The capital is HANOVER (pop. 139,731), on the Leine 
and the Ihme, in a sandy valley made fertile by good 
tillage. It has some manufactures and a considerable 
trade. The newer part of the city was built after the 
accession of Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, in 
1837. Among the buildings is a great royal palace, 
splendidly decorated, and containing a fine picture gallery. 
In the palace chapel are many objects of antiquarian 
interest, some of which were brought from Palestine in the 
twelfth century by Henry the Lion, the last duke of the 
great Duchy of Saxony, and the ancestor of the English 
royal family. In Hanover Leibniz lived and died, and it 
was the birthplace of Sir William Herschel and the 
brothers Schlegel. Celle, on the AUer, is a manufacturing 
town ; and Luneburg, a charming old town on the Ilme- 
nau, has great salt works. Harburg, on the Elbe, is a 
town through which much trade passes on its way to the 
south and east. Wilhelmshaven, on Jahde Bay, is a great 
naval station. Emden, on the estuary of the Ems, in East 
Friesland, has fisheries and a shipping trade. OsnabrOck, 
on the Hase, produces linen and tobacco, and has a great 
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cattle market. In the town hall are portraits of the princes 
and ambassadors who took part in the negotiations at 
Osnabriick which led to the conclusion of peace, after the 
Thirty Years' War, between the Empire and Sweden. 
Hameln, on the Weser, is finely situated, and has been 
made famous by the legend which forms the subject of 
Browning's " Pied Piper of Hamelin." Hildesheim, on the 
Innerste, has a cathedral and the beautiful old church of 
St. Godehard, and in its streets there is much interesting 
architecture. Goslar, on the Gose, once a free imperial 
city, was the favourite residence of the emperors of the 
Saxon line ; and it has remains of an imperial palace and 
other ancient buildings. The mines in the neighbourhood 
were opened in the time of Otto T. Among other mining 
towns of the Harz is Clausthal, a quaint town with wooden 
houses, on a cold and lofty table-land. Osterode, at the 
southern foot of the Harz, has woollen and cotton manu- 
factures ; and it has an old castle, which was often occupied 
by the Saxon emperors. Gottingen, in the pleasant valley 
of the Leine, has a university with a splendid library. 

22. Hessen-Cassel. — Hessen-Cassel, formerly an elec- 
torate, and Nassau, formerly a duchy, were annexed to 
Prussia in 1866. They now form one province. 

The surface of Hessen-Cassel is generally rugged, and 
only the river -valleys have any high degree of fertility. 
The district is watered chiefly by the Fulda and its 
affluents. Among the industrial products are iron, steel, 
and brass wares, pottery, glass, silk fabrics, and articles 
made of leather. 

The capital is Cassel (pop. 64,083), a pleasant old 
town on the Fulda. It has various textile manufactures, 
and a valuable trade. It is the seat of several scientific 
and artistic societies, and has an important museum, con- 
taining a library and a good picture gallery. Marbdrg, 
built at the point where the Ohm flows into the Lahn, 
is a picturesque town, with a university. Schmalkalden, 
famous in the history of the Reformation, is a centre of 
the iron trade. Fulda, on the river of the same name, 
lies in a valley surrounded by hills, and is a picturesque 
town, with fine buildings. The present cathedral, built 
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in the eighteenth century, is the fourth which has occupied 
the same site. Among its treasures is what is said to be 
the skull of St. Bdnifacius, a statue of whom adorns the 
town. His copy of the Gospels is in the public library. 
Hanau, on the Main and Kinzig, is an industrial and 
trading town, which was first made important by Dutch 
and French settlers in the sixteenth century. 

Nassau takes in the Taunus range and the Westerwald, 
between which flows the lower Lahn; and it includes a 
part of the right bank of the Rhine and the Main. It is 
the most richly wooded district in Germany, and its valleys 
produce much wheat and fruit. The best Rhine wines, 
such as Johannisberger, Riidesheimer, and Markobrunner, 
come from the vineyards of Nassau. The district has 
also valuable mines, and is famous for its mineral springs. 

The chief town is Wiesbaden (pop. 55,454). It is not 
mentioned in any old record till the thirteenth century ; 
but its springs were well known to the Romans, of whom 
many traces exist in the neighbourhood. The town is 
situated in a pleasant valley in the southern part of the 
Taunus. Other well-known Baths in Nassau are Hom- 
BURG, in the upper Taunus, and Ems, on the Lahn. 
LiMBURG, on the Lahn, has a cathedral, and was an 
important town in the middle ages. 

FRANKFURT-ON-THE-MAIN (pop. 154,513), which 
was also annexed to Prussia in 1866, is included with 
Nassau in the administrative district of Wiesbaden. 
The chief lines of communication between northern 
and southern Germany converge towards this city, so 
that from a very early period it has been a place 
of great commercial importance. A synod was held 
at Frankfurt in 794, in the time of Charles the Great. 
It was made a free imperial city in 1245. From the 
twelfth century the emperors were always elected at 
Frankfurt, and after the time of Charles V they were 
also crowned there. Among the public buildings are 
the cathedral, where the coronation took place; and 
the town hall, called the Romer, in which are the ancient 
hall of election and the imperial banqueting hall. Frank- 
furt was the birthplace of Goethe. 
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23. WestphaliEL — Westphalia is occupied by the 
western branch of the Saxon stock, and it belonged to the 
Duchy of Saxony till the twelfth century, when the greater 
part of it became subject to the Archbishop of Cologne. In 
1807 it was included, with other districts, in the kingdom of 
Westphalia, under Jerome, brother of Napoleon. It was 
annexed to Prussia in 1816. In the south is the hilly 
district of the Sauerland, north of which is the great 
plain, crossed by the Teutoburg forest. Westphalia is 
watered by the Kuhr and the Lippe, and in part by the 
Ems and the'Weser. There are some fertile tracts in the 
eastern and central districts, but the southern high grounds 
are not well fitted for agriculture, and in the north-west 
there are great unreclaimed moorlands. Large numbers 
of pigs are reared, and Westphalian ham is an important 
article of export. The province has a valuable coal-field 
and much iron ore, and there are great iron and steel 
works and textile manufactures. 

The capital is MtJNSTER, on the Aa, so called from its 
proximity to a monastery famous during the middle ages. 
It is an old town, with much fine architecture. In the 
sixteenth century it wEis for some years in the hands of 
communistic Anabaptists. Among the chief buildings are 
the cathedral, and the beautiful church of St. Lambert, 
on the tower of which are three iron cages in which were 
suspended the bodies of the Anabaptist leaders. Miinster 
has a good trade in local products, especially Westphalian 
ham. MiNDEN, on the Weser, a cathedral city, and Biele- 
feld, in the Teutoburg forest, have linen manufactures, 
and are important from a military point of view, as both 
command openings which give access to eastern districts. 
Near Minden the French were defeated by the English 
and Hanoverians in 1759. Paderborn, a cathedral city, 
lying in a fruitful valley, was founded by Charles the 
Great. Arnsberg, on the Kuhr, although a small town, 
has always had a certain importance, as it lies on the chief 
line of communication between the Khine and the Weser. 
Hamm, on the Lippe, derives importance from the fact 
that it is the meeting-point of various trading routes, 
Avhich are now occupied by railways. Of the towns con- 
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nected with the coal-field of Westphalia, the chief is Dort- 
mund (pop. 78,435), where there are great coal mines and 
iron works. 

24. The Rhine Province. — The Rhine Province con- 
sists of a large number of territories which were formerly 
independent in the sense that they owed allegiance only 
to the emperor. Of these, Cleve, Obergeldern, and Mors 
were the only territories subject to the house of Hohen- 
zollern before 1816, when the rest of the province was made 
over to Prussia. The province includes some of the Sauer- 
land Hills and the Eifelgebirge, and is watered'by the Rhine, 
with the Lippe, the Ruhr, and other affluents on the right 
bank, the Nahe, the Moselle, and the Ahr on the left, and 
by the Roer. Wheat is grown in the valleys, and wine 
is produced on the banks of the Rhine, the Moselle, the 
Nahe, and the Ahr. This province is by far the most 
important manufacturing district of Prussia. It shares the 
coal-field which passes into Westphalia, and thus, fuel is 
supplied for iron and steel works and textile factories. 

The chief city is COLOGNE (pop. 161,401), on the left 
bank of the Rhine, occupying the site of a town of a 
Teutonic tribe called the Uhii. There the Romans built 
Colonia Agrippina. Cologne is the seat of an ancient 
archbishopric, and in former times the archbishop was one 
of the Electors. Its chief building is the famous cathedral, 
begun in the thirteenth century, and finished in 1880. 
Among the treasures of the cathedral are the bones of the 
Three Kings, presented by the Emperor Barbarossa, who 
brought them from Milan. Cologne has many other 
churches, some older, and in their own way not less inter- 
esting, than the cathedral. Opposite the city is Deutz, 
with which it is connected by a bridge of boats and an 
iron bridge. Cologne is strongly fortified, and its position 
on the Rhine — at a point where the banks are open, and 
the river wide — has made it since the time of the Romans 
an important centre of trade. Of its manufactured pro- 
ducts the one best known is " Eau de Cologne." Farther 
down the river, on the right bank, is DUSSELDORF (pop. 
115,190), a manufacturing and trading town, the birth- 
place of Heine, and the seat of a famous school of art. 
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Still farther down, not far from the left bank, is the inter- 
esting old town of Cleve, with a castle in which Anne of 
Cleve, one of the wives of Henry VIII, was born. Up 
the river beyond Cologne is Bonn, built on the site of 
the Koman fortress Bonna. Bonn commands fine views 
of the Rhine and the Siebengebirge. It has a university, 
and one of the ornaments of the town is a bronze statue of 




Fio 18.— Andeenach. 



Beethoven, who was born there. Farther up, on the 
left bank, is Andernach, a picturesque little town which 
sprang from the Roman fortress Autunnacum, It still 
has its old walls and gates, and one of the most beautiful 
of the Rhenish Romanesque churches. Coblence occupies 
the point at which the Moselle flows into the Rhine. It is 
finely situated, and much trade comes to it by both rivers, 
as well as from the Lahn. A height on the opposite side 
of the river is crowned by the great fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein. 

N 
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On the Moselle is Tjiier or Treves, built on the site of 
Augusta Trevirorum, so called because of the Treviri, the 
tribe, probably Belgic, by whom the district was held. It 
lies in a fertile valley, overlooked by vine-covered hills, 
and was the favourite residence of some of the Eoman 
emperors. Like Cologne, Trier is the seat of an ancient 
archbishopric, which was one of the Electorates. It has a 
splendid cathedral, in which are some remains of a Roman 
church. No German city has so many Roman antiquities. 
Among them is the Porta Nigra, probably one of five great 
gateways by which the Roman city was entered, the ruins 
of an amphitheatre, and a basilica, which has been restored 
and is now used as a Protestant church. Aachen, or 
Aix-la-Chapelle (pop. 95,725), lies in a beautiful valley, 
surrounded by gently sloping hills. It owes its Glerman 
name, and part of its French name, to its mineral springs 
{aqucB.) Until the time of Ferdinand I, in the sixteenth 
century, the emperors were crowned at Aachen as Kings 
of Germany. The finest building, and one of the most 
interesting churches in Christendom, is the cathedral, built 
by Charles the Great in imitation of the church of San 
Vitale in Ravenna, whence pillars wxre brought for the 
decoration of the interior. The church as he built it was 
octagonal, but a choir was added in the fourteenth century. 
In this church the great emperor was buried, and Otto III, 
who opened the vault in 997, found his body robed, seated 
on a marble chair, with his sceptre in his hand, a copy of 
the Gospels on his knees, a piece of the cross on his head, 
and a pilgrim's scrip at his girdle. The chair was after- 
wards used in the ceremony of coronation. Another fine 
old building is . the town hall, which occupies what was 
formerly the site of a palace of Charles the Great. Aachen 
lies in the neighbourhood of' a coal-field, has woollen and 
other manufactures, and much trade. Among other manu- 
facturing towns on the left bank of the Rhine is Crefeld 
(pop. 90,236), well known for its silks and velvets. On 
the right bank, in the neighbourhood of coal mines, are 
ELBERFELD (pop. 106,499) and BARMEN (pop. 
103,068), both on the Wupper, with great cotton and silk 
•manufactures. Solingen, near the same river, has iron 
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and steel manufactures, and at Essen (pop. 65,064) are the 
vast works for the production of Krupp's steel guns. 

Hohemollem^ in South Germany, an outlying portion 
of the Prussian dominions, is connected with the Rhine 
province for several administrative purposes. At Hbch- 
INGEN, on a height of the Swabian Jura, is the castle which 
was the original seat of the Hohenzollern family. 

26. The Kingrdom of Saxony. — The greater part of 
the country now called the Kingdom of SAXONY was 
formerly included in the Mark or March of MimiaoT Meissen, 
which was gradually conquered from the Slavs. In 1442 
the Margrave of Meissen, who also possessed Thuringia, 
obtained the Electorate of Saxony, a state formed out of 
a part of the old Saxon duchy, which had been broken 
up in the twelfth century; and thus the name of Saxony 
came to be extended to lands to which it had not been 
originally applied. In 1806 the Elector of Saxony was 
made a king, but in 1815 a large part of his territory 
was added to the Saxon province of Prussia. The lands 
included in Thuringia, and now called Saxon, had been 
severed from the Electorate during the struggles at the 
time of the Keformation, and had again and again been 
subdivided in accordance with the laws of inheritance. 

The northern districts of the Kingdom of Saxony lie in 
the great plain ; but the country becomes more and more 
hilly as it advances southward towards the Erzgebirge. It 
is watered chiefly by the Elbe and the Elster. At the point 
where the Elbe pierces the Erzgebirge there is a remark- 
ably picturesque district called Saxon Stoitzerland, This 
is an extensive table-land of sandstone, which has been 
worn by the streams passing through it, and by rain, frost, 
and the atmosphere, into all sorts of strange fantastic 
forms. High above the general level of the table-land 
rise various peaks, on the summits of some of which castles 
have been built. On one of them, overlooking the Elbe, 
is the fortress of Kdnigrstein, which has never been 
captured. 

The area of the Kingdom of Saxony is 5795 square 
miles, and in 1885 the population was 3,182,003, or 549 
to every square mile. The people are chiefly German, but 
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in the eastern districts there are about 50,000 Wends, who 
speak their own Slavonic dialect. 

The soil is diligently cultivated, and in the part be- 
longing to the great plain is very fertile. Cattle of fine 
breeds are also reared. But so great a population could 
not be maintained by agriculture alone. Saxony has rich 
ores of silver, copper, tin, lead, iron, and other minerals, 
and in the south-west it has a great coal-field, which pro- 



vides fuel for iron works, textile factories, and other 
manufacturing industries. 

The country is ruled by a king and a Parliament, which 
consists of two chambers. The court belongs to the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the vast majority of the 
people are Protestants. 

The capital is DRESDEN (pop. 246,086), an attractive 
city in a pleasant part of the valley of the Elbe, on both 
sides of the river. The Elbe is crossed by two bridges, 
from one of which, the old bridge, there is a splendid view 
of the heights of Saxon Switzerland. Among the buildings 
of the city are the Frauenkirche, with a lofty spire, a 
church built in the eighteenth century ; the royal palace, 
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an irregular structure begun in the sixteenth century, and 
finished in the eighteenth ; and the Zwinger, the vestibule 
of what was intended to be a vast palace. Dresden is less 
remarkable for its architecture than for its magnificent 
collections of artistic, literary, and scientific treasures. Its 
gallery of paintings is one of the finest in Europe. The 
city has a famous Academy of Arts, important scientific 
societies, and a great variety of educational institutions. 
Among its chief industrial products are porcelain and 
objects made of gold and silver. 

Farther down the Elbe, in a fine situation on the left 
bank, is Meissen, the oldest town in the kingdom. It was 
founded by Henry I. On a precipitous rock overlooking 
the Elbe are an ancient and beautiful cathedral and an old 
castle, in which in 1710 a porcelain factory was established, 
where Dresden china is still made. This was the first 
porcelain factory in Europe. 

LEIPZIG (pop. 170,340), originally a Slavonic town, lies 
in the fertile valleys of the Elster and the Pleisse, which 
here flow close to one another, and unite about three miles 
below the town. Natural lines of communication between 
many parts of Germany meet in Leipzig, so that for 
centuries it has had a great commerce. It is the centre of 
the German book trade, and in the course of the year has 
three famous markets. Leipzig is the seat of the imperial 
court of justice, and has a university second in Germany 
only to that of Berlin, and a famous conservatorium of 
music. It was the birthplace of Leibniz and Richard 
Wagner. In the neighbourhood were fought two great 
battles, one in 1631, the other in 1813. 

Freiburg (pop. 27,042), near the Mulde, is the centre 
of a district full of silver mines. CHEMNITZ (pop. 
110,817), in the valley of the river of the same name, is 
the chief manufacturing town of Saxony, and is especially 
famous for its cotton and woollen fabrics. Plauen (pop. 
42,848) and Zwickau (pop. 39,243) are the centres of 
coal-producing districts. 

The eastern districts consist of lands which were 
formerly included in the upper part of the March of 
Lausitz. The capital of Upper Lausitz was Bautzen, on 
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the Spree. Near it a battle was fought in 1813. Zittau 
(pop. 23,215), on the Mandau, is the chief seat of the Saxon 
linen trade. It has a fine town hall. Among the smaller 
towns of this district is Camenz, the birthplace of Lessing. 

26. Thuringria. — Of the Saxon states of Thuringia 
the most important is the Grand Duchy of SACHSEN- 
WEIMAR-EISENACH. The capital is Weimar (pop. 
21,565), pleasantly situated on the Ilm. It is famous as 
the city where Gk)ethe lived for more than half a century. 
There also lived Schiller, Herder, and Wieland. At Jena 
there is a university. Eisenach is a picturesque old 
town, in the neighbourhood of finely wooded hills and fer- 
tile valleys. On a height above it is the Wartburgr, 
famous in the history of mediaeval poetry, and as the 
castle in which Luther found shelter during the most 
stormy period of his career. 

The only towns in the Duchy of SACHSEN-COBURG- 
GOTHA — of whose reigning house the Prince Consort, the 
husband of Queen Victoria, was a member — are Grotha and 
Coburg. GoTHA (pop. 27,802) was originally a village 
belonging to the abbey of Hersfeld. It is a pleasant 
town, built around a hill on which is a castle, now used as 
a museum. At Gotha is the famous geographical estab- 
lishment of Justus Perthes. Coburg (pop. 16,210) is 
beautifully situated in the valley of the Itz. In the 
highest part of the town is the ducal palace. 

The capital of the Duchy of SACHSEN-MEININ- 
GEN is Meiningen (pop. 11,448), in the valley of the 
Werra. Near it, on an isolated hill, is the picturesque 
castle of Landsberg. Sonneberg has a great trade in 
toys. At LiEBENSTEiN there are mineral springs. 

At Altenburg (pop. 29,110), the capital of the Duchy 
of SACHSEN-ALTENBURG, there are textile factories. 
On a rock near the town is the ducal palace, one of the 
largest palaces in Germany. 

There are two principalities of REUSS, one ruled by a 
member of the elder, the other by a member of the younger 
branch of the reigning family. Since the twelfth century 
all the sons of this family have been called Heinrich, each 
receiving a number (Heinrich I, Heinrich II, Heinrich III, 
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and so on) in accordance with the order of his birth. In 
the elder branch they go on to the number 100, and then 
begin again with 1 ; in the younger branch they begin every 
new century with number 1. Most of the territory ruled 
by the prince of the elder branch is his private property. 
The capital of his principality is Greiz (pop. 17,228), an 
old town in a charming part of the valley of the Elster. 
The capital of Reuss of the younger branch is Gera (pop. 
34,152), also in the valley of the Elster. It has woollen 
and other manufactures. 

Two principalities are ruled by the house of Schwarz- 
burg— Schwarzburg-SONDEESHAUSEN and Schwarz- 
burg.RUDOLSTADT. The capital of the former is 
SoNDERSHAUSEN, prettily situated at the point where the 
Wipper and the Beber meet. A more important town is 
Arnstadt (pop. 11,537), with markets for corn and timber. 
It has a beautiful old church and a fine town hall. Rudol- 
STADT (pop. 10,562), the capital of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt, is pleasantly situated on the Saale. 

27. Anhalt.— The Duchy of ANHALT consists of a 
district in the great plain, watered by the Elbe, the Saale, 
and the Mulde, and of several smaller isolated districts, the 
chief of which takes in some of the eastern spurs of the Harz 
mountains. Anhalt, which has often been divided, formed 
part of the great Duchy of Saxony, but has been essentially 
independent since the twelfth century. Agriculture is the 
chief industry, but there are mines in the district near the 
Harz. The capital, Dessau (pop. 27,766), on the Mulde, 
has important woollen markets. It was probably founded 
by Flemish settlers, in the time of Albert the Bear. It 
was the birthplace of Moses Mendelssohn and the poet 
Wilhelm Miiller, the father of Professor Max Miiller. 
Cothen, near the Ziethe, and Bernburg, on the Saale, are 
industrial and trading towns. 

28. Waldeok-P3nmont. — ^The small state of WAL- 
DECK-PYRMONT consists of two principalities, the chief 
of which, Waldeck, to the south-east of Westphalia, consists 
for the most part of uplands. Pyrmont lies in the hilly 
district of the Weser. Arolsen, the capital of Waldeck, 
was the birthplace of the sculptor Rauch and the 
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painter Kaulbach. The town of Pyrmont has mineral 
springs. 

20. LipDe. — The principality of LIPPE lies between 
the Weser and the southern slopes of the Teutoburg Forest. 
The capital, Detmold (pop. 8913), is an old town on a hill 
overlooking the Werre. Near it is a great statue set up in 
honour of Arminius, the hero who led the Germans in their 
struggle with the Romans for independence. 

Schaumburg-Lippe, on the opposite side of the Weser, 
was separated from Lippe in the seventeenth century. 
BOcKEBURG, the capital, is a small town Avhich grew up 
around a castle of the reigning family. 

30. Brunswick.— The Duchy of BRAUNSCHWEIG, 
or BRUNSWICK, forms a part of the territory which be- 
longed to Henry the Lion, and which he was allowed to 
retain after he had been deprived of the rest of his lands. 
It consists of three chief territorities and several smaller 
districts. The most important of these territories is the one 
watered by the Oker, which flows northward from the Harz 
between ranges of low hills. The second territory lies 
between the north-western part of the Harz and the Weser ; 
the third takes in the south-eastern part of the Harz, with 
some of its spurs towards the east. The area of the whole is 
1526 square miles, and there are 372,452 inhabitants, most 
of whom are Protestants. Agriculture and mining are the 
chief industries, and there are some manufactures. 

The capital is Brunswick (pop. 85,174), a pleasant town 
on the Oker, mentioned for the first time in a document 
of the eleventh century. It was made important by Henry 
the Lion, and afterwards became a leading member of 
the Hanseatic League. It has many old buildings, in- 
cluding a cathedral and the fine churches of St. Andrew 
and St. Catherine. In the museum there is a valuable 
collection of paintings and other works of art. Among the 
most interesting ornaments of the town are a magnificent 
bronze statue of Lessing, by Rietschel ; and an old bronze 
lion, said to have been brought by Henry the Lion from 
Constantinople in 1166. The town has an important 
trade; and it manufactures, among other things, tobacco 
and chicory. It is also famous for " mumme," a kind of 
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strong beer, formerly much used in England, and called 
" mum." Farther up the Oker is WoLFENBtJTTEL, with a 
great library, of which Lessing was the librarian during 
the last eleven years of his life. 

31. Oldenbiirg.— The Grand Duchy of OLDENBURG 
consists chiefly of the Duchy of Oldenburg, lying between 
the north-eastern and the north-western districts of Hanover, 
and taking in the part of the coast in which the North Sea 
has cut out Jahde Bay. The reigning family is said to be 
descended from Wittekind, the leader of the Pagan Saxons 
in their struggle with Charles the Great. In 1460 a mem- 
ber of this house was elected to the throne of Denmark, 
and his dynasty inherited Oldenburg in 1667. In 1773 
Christian VII of Denmark, in return for the recognition of 
his claims in Schleswig-Holstein, made over the duchy to the 
Grand Duke Paul of Russia, who gave it to his cousin, by 
whose branch of the Oldenburg family it continues to be 
held. In 1811 Oldenburg was annexed to France, but the 
Congress of Vienna restored it to its native ruler, and gave 
him also the principality of Liibeck, to the south-east of 
Holstein, and the principality of Birkenfeld, a territory 
surrounded by the Rhenish province of Prussia. Both of 
these principalities are still united with the Duchy of 
Oldenburg. The grand duchy, which includes all these 
districts, has an area of 4149 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 341,525. Most of the people are Protestants. 

The Duohy of Oldenburg is a level country, watered by 
the Hunte and the Soeste, the former a tributary of the 
Weser, the latter of the Ems. It includes much marsh- 
land and moorland. The marshland lies near the coast, 
and is inhabited chiefly by Frisians. In the dry districts 
of the interior the population is of the Saxon stock. The 
chief industries are agriculture and fishing, but the country 
produces tobacco, linen and woollen fabrics, and brandy. 
The capital is Oldenburg (pop. 19,937), a prosperous town 
on the navigable Hunte, with a considerable river traflftc 
and cattle and horse fairs. 

The capital of the Principality of Liibeck is Eutin, 
pleasantly situated on a lake of the same name ; the birth- 
place of the poet Voss and the philosopher J. H. Jacobi. 
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32. Meoklenburgr.— The country called MECKLEN- 
BURG includes two Grand Duchies — Mecklenhurg-Schwerin 
and Mecklenhurg-Strelitz, They are ruled by two branches 
of the same family, and have one Diet in common. Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, which is much the larger of the two states, 
has an area of 5080 square miles, and 575,152 inhabitants, 
nearly all of whom are Protestants. Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
consists of two widely separated districts — Stargard, to the 
south-east of the greater state, and Eatzeburg, to the 
north-west. It has an area of 1130 square miles, and 
98,371 inhabitants. 

After the great Teutonic migration of the fifth century 
this district was occupied by Slavonic tribes, who, from 
the tenth century, carried on a constant struggle with 
German invaders and settlers. In the twelfth century 
they were conquered by Henry the Lion, who, however, 
allowed them to be ruled by a native prince, Pribislaus, as 
his vassal. From this prince is descended the reigning 
family, which is therefore of Slavonic origin. 

Mecklenburg is crossed from south-east to north-west by 
the Ural-Baltic ridge, and it has a considerable line of coast 
on the Baltic. It is remarkable for the number and variety 
of its lakes, and in the south-west is well watered by 
several tributaries of the Elbe. Most of the nobles and of 
the inhabitants of the towns are Germans. The people of 
the rural districts speak Platt-Deutsch, biit belong mainly 
to the Slavonic race. The soil is generally fertile, and the 
chief industries are tillage and the rearing of horses and 
cattle. In both Grand Duchies a large part of the land is 
included in the grand ducal estates, and most of the re- 
mainder belongs to the nobles and towns. The rural popu- 
lation consists chiefly of agricultural labourers, and a 
larger number of this class emigrate from Mecklenburg 
than from any other part of Germany of the same extent. 

The capital of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is Schwerin (pop. 
31,528), charmingly situated near the lake of the same 
name, with several smaller lakes lying among wooded hills in 
the neighbourhood. It has a fine cathedral. Wismar and 
Rostock were important Hanseatic towns, and have been 
allowed to retain some of their ancient liberties. They are 
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both ship-building towns, and have a considerable trade. 
Kostock (pop. 39,356) has a university. In the neighbour- 
hood of Wismar is the village of Mecklenburg (from an old 
word "mikel" or "miche]," great, and "burg," a fortress). 
This was the chief settlement of the Germans in the district 
in the twelfth century, and its name was extended to the 
entire principality. The village of Stavenhagen, near the 
Pomeranian border, was the birthplace of Fritz Renter, 
•who, in tales written in Platt-Deutsch, has given vivid 
pictures of the village life of Mecklenburg. 

The chief towns in Mecklenburg-Strelitz are Neu- 
Bbandenburg and Neu-Stbelitz ; the latter a regularly 
built town of the eighteenth century, the former a 
town of the thirteenth century, with great Gothic gate- 
ways. 

33. Liibeok, Hamburg, and Bremen. — The free 
cities of Germany are Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. 
They were great Hanseatic towns, and Liibeck was con- 
sidered the central city or capital of the League. Napoleon 
annexed them to France, but they secured their independ- 
ence after his downfall. Each of them has a small terri- 
tory, and has absolute control over its local aflfairs, being 
connected with the Empire only for purposes which it has 
in common with the rest of Germany. 

LUBECK (pop. 55,399) was originally a Slavonic town, 
but became important only after the Baltic coast was colon- 
ised by Germans. It is built on a narrow eminence which 
slopes on the western side to the Trave, on the eastern to 
the Wackenitz. On the ridge of this eminence is the chief 
thoroughfare, from which the other streets pass down 
towards one or other of the two streams. With its old 
gates and walls, its lofty towers and gabled houses, Liibeck 
retains much of the appearance it must have had during 
the middle ages. Its finest building is St. Mary's church, 
one of the grandest Gothic churches in northern Europe. 
It has also an old cathedral, and a picturesque town hall. 
The trade of Liibeck is less important than it was in the 
great days of the Hansa, but it is still considerable, the 
chief articles of export being corn, wool, iron, and horses. 
Its harbour is at TbavemOnde, a watering-place ; but the 
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Trave has been artificially deepened, and admits rather 
large vessels. 

HAMBURG (pop. 305,690) was founded by Charles 
the Great as a fortress and episcopal see on the borderland 
between the Germans and the Slavs. From the thirteenth 
century onwards its importance as a commercial centre in- 
creased ; and towards the end of the eighteenth century its 
trade received an impetus from intercourse with the United 
States of America. It is now the chief seaport on the* 
continent, and a large proportion of the foreign trade of 
Germany passes through it. Hamburg is built on the 
right bank of the Elbe, within easy reach of the sea. From 
Holstein comes the river Alster, forming two small lakes, 
one without, another within, the city, and flowing from the 
latter lake to the Elbe through a large number of canals. 
On the left bank of the Alster lies the Altstadt ; on the 
right, the Neustadt. Between these districts, overlooking 
the Alster, is the Neubau, containing the residences of the 
wealthy classes. Hamburg has many important educa- 
tional institutions, and institutions for the benefit of the 
sick and the poor. It has two mediaeval churches. 
Among its modern buildings is the church of St. Nicholas, 
built from designs by Sir Gilbert Scott in commemoration 
of a great fire which destroyed about a fifth of the city in 
1842. The Neubau took the place of the houses that had 
been burned down. Cuxhaven serves as a port for 
Hamburg. 

BREMEN (pop. 165,255) was originally a fishing village, 
but became important enough to be made, in the time of 
Charles the Great, the seat of an archbishopric. It lies in a 
valley on both sides of the Weser, which is crossed by two 
bridges. It has an ancient cathedral, and among its other 
old buildings is the town hall, with a famous wine-cellar, in 
which the Rhine wines are classified according to age and 
the vineyards they come from. Bremen has many import- 
ant industries, the chief of which is the manufacture of 
cigars ; but its prosperity depends mainly on the trade it 
carries on with the United States and other countries. A 
vast number of emigrants sail from Bremen. It has a fine 
mercantile navy, inferior in Germany only to that of 
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Hamburg. Its chief port is Bremerhaven, built on a site 
bought by Bremen from Hanover in 1827. 



34. Bavaria. — We come now to the states of southern 
Germany, the most important of which is Bavaria, the 
second largest state of the Empire. 

In former times BAVARIA was a duchy, and lay chiefly 
in the basin of the Inn. At the height of its greatness as 
a duchy it included Tyrol and Styria. In the twelfth 
century it was granted by Frederick Barbarossa to Henry 
the Lion, who already possessed the Duchy of Saxony ; 
but it was afterwards taken from him, and, shorn of 
Styria and Tyrol, granted to Otto of Wittelsbach, by 
whose descendants it has ever since been held. Bavaria 
was made an electorate during the Thirty Years' War, 
and a kingdom in 1806. The kingdom includes the 
Ehenish Palatinate, which was inherited by the house of 
Wittelsbach in the thirteenth century. 

Bavaria takes in the larger part of the great table-land 
which stretches northward from the Swiss plateau, and is 
watered by parts of the Danube and the Main, with some 
of their tributaries. The valleys, especially those of the 
Main and the Danube, produce much wheat. Hops and 
tobacco are also largely grown, and wine is produced on 
the banks of the Main and in the Ehenish Palatinate. 
Cattle are reared in the uplajids, and especially among the 
hills of the Bavarian Alps. Considerable quantities of iron 
ore are raised, and in the Rhenish Palatinate quicksilver is 
found. The chief manufacturing industry is the brewing 
of beer, for which hops are cultivated. There are also 
important iron works, and several towns are famous for 
their watches and other mechanical products. 

The constitution is a limited monarchy, and Parliament 
consists of two chambers, the members of one of them 
either holding their seats by hereditary right or being 
appointed by the crown, those of the other being chosen 
by a body elected by the people. 

The kingdom has an area of 29,375 square miles, and 
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5,420,199 inhabitants, most of whom are Roman 
Catholics. 

The capital is MUNCHEN, or Munich (pop. 261,981), 
on the Isar. It lies in a rather desolate and wind-swept part 
of the table-land, but commands fine views of the northern 
Alps. It was a town of some importance in the twelfth 
century, but did not become a great city until recent times. 
King Lewis I, who mounted the throne in 1825, was a 
man of artistic tastes, and he and his son and successor, 
Maximilian, caused many great buildings to be erected, 
and strove to make their capital the chief centre of art in 
Grermany. Of the older buildings the chief is the cathedral, 
whose towers are visible from a great distance on the table- 
land. The basilica of St. Bonifacius is a fine modem 
church, built in imitation of the Roman basilicas of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. In the old Pinakothek there is 
a splendid collection of prints and drawings, in the new 
Pinakothek a picture gallery, in the Glyptothek a collec- 
tion of the works of ancient and modern sculptors. The 
Ruhmeshalle contains busts of illustrious Bavarians, and 
opposite it stands a vast bronze statue representing 
Bavaria. This figure is so immense that in the head, to 
which the visitor mounts by stone steps in the pedestal, 
and by an iron staircase within the statue, there is a 
chamber having on each side a seat capable of accommo- 
dating six persons. From a window in the hair one looks 
out towards the Tyrolese Alps. Munich has a great 
university, a magnificent public library, and a polytechnic 
school. It produces an enormous quantity of Bavarian 
beer, and is famous for its work in iron and bronze. 
Farther down the Isar are Freising, an old episcopal 
city, and Landshut, an ancient town with many quaint 
buildings; it lies in a fertile valley, and has numerous 
breweries. 

On the Saalach is Reichenhall, surrounded on three 
sides by mountains. Here are the oldest salt-works in 
Germany. High up among the mountains is the village of 
Oberammergau, where, in fulfilment of a vow taken by 
the villagers in 1634, when they were suffering from the 
pestilence, a Passion Play is represented once every ten 
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years. Bebchtesgaden, near the Konigssee, lies in a 
district remarkable for its finely picturesque scenery. 

Augsburg (pop. 65,905), on the Lech, occupies the 
site of the Roman Augusta Vindelicorum, a colony 
planted in the territory of a people called the Vindelici. 
It was made a free city in 1276, and became one of the 
chief centres of trade between Germany and Italy. Many 
imperial diets were held in it, and the Augsburg Confes- 
sion connects it closely with the history of the Reformation. 
It is still a great trading town, and is famous for its gold 
and silver ware, and for its printing establishments. The 
architecture of the city shows many traces of Italian 
influence. Among the public buildings are a cathedral, 
and a beautiful town hall of the seventeenth century. 
The streets are adorned with numerous old bronze fountains. 

Kempten and Immenstadt, on the lUer, are industrial 
towns, the latter with linen, the former with cotton 
factories ; and Kempten is also important as a centre of 
trade. Lindau is a town built on islands in the Lake of 
Constance, of which it commands fine views. It is con- 
nected with the mainland by bridges. 

The Danube is so important a means of communication 
that many towns have been built in its valley. Donau- 
w6rth, at the point where the Danube is joined by the 
Womitz, is now small, but was formerly a prominent free 
city. Not far from it — farther up the Danube — is Blen- 
heim, where the Duke of Marlborough won one of his 
greatest victories. Ingolstadt, on the left bank of the 
Danube, was a favourite imperial residence in the ninth 
century. It is strongly fortified. Regknsburg, or Ratis- 
BON (pop. 36,093), lies on the right bank of the Danube. 
On the opposite side of the river is Stadt am Hof, con- 
nected with the greater town, of which it is regarded as a 
suburb, by an ancient stone bridge. Regensburg is built 
on the site of the Roman Beginum, and during the 
middle ages was one of the most prosperous of the German 
free cities. It is irregularly built, with many high gabled 
houses, and has a great cathedral and a beautiful town hall, 
where the imperial Diet sat from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century to the break-up of the Holy Roman Empire. 
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The to^vn lies in one of the most fertile districts of Bavaria, 
and this, combined with its position on the Danube, 
secures for it a valuable trade. Kegensburg was the birth- 
place of Kepler. Near it, on a height, is Walhalla, a 
building erected by Lewis I in imitation of the 
Parthenon, and containing busts of famous Grermans. 
Straubing is a pleasant town in a district so fertile that it 
has been called the Paradise of Bavaria. Passau has a fine 
natural position at the point where the Inn flows into the 
Danube. 

The basin of the Main includes much of the district 
called Franconia, a great part of which was added to 
Bavaria early in the nineteenth century. On the Main is 
Baireuth (pop. 23,559), a beautiful old town in a valley 
surrounded by hills. Jean Paul Richter lived and died in 
it, and it has a theatre devoted to the representation of 
Wagner's operas. 

ScHWEiNFUET and OcHSENFXJRT are centres of great corn- 
growing districts. Kissingen has baths, and attracts many 
visitors in summer. W^ezburg (pop. 55,010) lies chiefly 
on the right bank of the Main, under a precipitous rock on 
which was built by St. Kilian, an Irish missionary of the 
sixth century, the earliest church in Franconia. From 
this church the rock is called Marienberg or Frauenberg. 
Wiirzburg has a splendid cathedral, and in the Neumiinster- 
kirche are the graves of St. Kilian and his comrades, 
and of Walther von der Vogelweide, a great German poet 
of the twelfth century. The episcopal palace is one of the 
finest palaces in Germany. The city has a university, and 
carries on an important trade. It has long been famous 
for its wines. Aschaffenburg, which receives its name 
from the Aschaff", a river flowing into the Main below the 
town, was in former times a favourite residence of the 
Electors of Mainz. 

Of the towns on tributaries of the Main, Cronach, on 
the Rodach, is memorable as the birthplace of the painter 
Lucas Cranach. On the Regnitz is Bamberg (pop. 31,521). 
It has a splendid Romanesque cathedral, built in the 
eleventh century by the Emperor Henry II. This city was 
the chief station from which the Germans of the upper 
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Main won territory from the Slavs. It lies in a fertile, 
picturesque neighbourhood, near the point where the 
Regnitz joins the Main, and much trade passes through it. 
Farther up the Regnitz are Erlangen, with a university ; 
and FuRTH (pop. 35,455), famous for its mirrors and work 
in gold and bronze. Fiirth is built at the junction of the 
Pegnitz with the Regnitz. On the Pegnitz is NURNBERG 




Fig. 20. — NWrnberg. Albert DCrer's House. 



(pop. 114,891), the most picturesque of German towns, 
built on both sides of the Pegnitz, which is crossed by 
many bridges. It still preserves its old walls, which are 
guarded by towers, and have gateways through which the 
inner part of the town communicates with the suburbs. 
Some of the streets are adorned with beautiful bronze 
fountains, and have old gabled houses with stone balconies 
and wood carvings. On a height within the walls is the 
picturesque castle, formerly an occasional residence of the 
emperors. Among the numerous fine public buildings are 
St. Lawrence church and St. Sebaldus church. In the 
Church of the Holy Ghost were formerly kept the imperial 
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insignia, now in Vienna. The town hall, with frescoes by 
Albert Diirer, is one of the noblest buildings of the kind 
in the empire. Niirnberg has a good picture gallery, and 
a great national museum, with a collection representing 
various phases of the development of German civilisation. 
In the sixteenth century the town was made a famous 
centre of art by Albert Diirer and Peter Vischer. It was 
raised to the position of a free city in the thirteenth 
century, and became the chief station through which trade 
from the East passed from the cities of Italy to northern 
Europe. Like Augsburg, it lost much of its commercial 
importance after the discovery of the Cape route to India. 
It is now the centre of the hop trade, and manufactures 
toys and objects made of horn and metal. Ansbach, on 
the Rezat, a tributary of the Regnitz, is an industrial town, 
with a castle belonging to the time when it was the resi- 
dence of the Margraves of Ansbach-Baireuth. Rothen- 
BURG is built on a height overlooking the Tauber, a 
tributary of the Main, and, with its old walls, towers, 
and churches, maintains in most respects the quaint aspect 
of a mediaeval town. 

HoF (pop. 22,257), on the Saale, is a trading and manu- 
facturing town, and is associated with the early literary 
eflforts of Jean Paul Richter. 

The Rhenish Palatinate includes the Haardt Mountains, 
with a part of the valley of the Rhine on one side, and a 
hilly district on the other. It is a charming country, with 
much beautiful scenery, a fine climate, and a fertile soil 
producing large quantities of wheat and wine. More than 
half of the population are Protestants. There are many 
towns, but none of first-rate commercial or industrial im- 
portance. Kaiserslautern, near the centre, is a pleasant 
old town on the Lauter. It lies in a depression which has 
for ages been used as one of the chief routes from the 
west to the Rhine. ZweibrIJcken, on the Erbach, is so 
called because its old castle is built between two bridges. 
In this city appeared in the eighteenth century famous 
editions of the classics, known as " Editiones Bipontinse." 
DCrkheim and Neustadt are the centres of wine-producing 
districts. Landau is a fortified town in the picturesque 
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district where the river Queich quits the Haardt Mountains. 
On the Rhine, at the mouth of the same stream, is the 
fortified town Germersheim, where the Rhine may be con- 
veniently crossed. Farther down the Rhine is Speyer, 
formerly a great city, where many imperial Diets were 
held, at one of which, in 1529, the Reformers first received 
the name of Protestants. It has a fine Romanesque 
cathedral, founded in 1030 by the Emperor Conrad II. 
Ludwigshafen (pop. 21,042), on the Rhine, is the centre 
of a tobacco-growing district, and has a considerable river 
trade. 

36. Wiirtemberg.— The Kingdom of WURTEMBERG 
occupies a district of which the greater part was formerly 
included in the Duchy of Swabia. It derived its name 
from the castle of Wirtineberg, on a height above the 
Neckar, near Cannstatt. This castle was the seat of a family 
which gradually won for itself a wide territory. The Count 
of Wiirtemberg was made a duke in 1495, and the duchy 
was enlarged and raised to the rank of a kingdom in 1806. 
The country includes a part of the southern table-land, and 
is crossed from south-west to north-east by the Swabian 
Jura or the Rauhe Alp. It is watered by a part of the 
upper Danube, but chiefly by the Neckar and its affluents. 
Wheat, fruit, and wine are produced in the valleys, and 
much of the higher ground is occupied by forests. There 
are considerable manufactures of woollen, linen, and silk 
fabrics ; and the Schwarzwald is famous for its clocks and 
watches. 

Wiirtemberg has an area of 7530 square miles and 
1,995,185 inhabitants, more than two-thirds of whom are 
Protestants. A Parliament consisting of two chambers 
shares legislative power with the crown. 

The capital, STUTTGART (pop. 125,901), lies in a 
valley separated by hills from the Neckar. The greater part 
of the town is of recent origin, and consists of wide streets, 
crossing one another at right angles. It has a polytechnic 
school, a great library, and a museum of art ; and among 
its industrial products are cotton fabrics and works in iron 
and tin. The philosopher Hegel was a native of Stuttgart, 
LuDWiGSBURG, near Stuttgart, is a military centre, with a 
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great arsenal. Cannstatt (pop. 18,031), on the Neckar, 
is finely situated on the chief route between the Rhine and 
the Danube, and occupies the site of an important Eonoan 
station. It was the first capital of Wiirtemberg, and is 
now much frequented in summer on account of its baths. 
Farther up the Neckar are Esslingen (pop. 20,865), with 
manufactures of machinery ; and TCbingen, most pictur- 
esquely situated, with a university. Near Tiibingen, in a 
valley at the foot of the Eauhe Alp, is Reutlingen (pop. 
17,319), an industrial town. Below Cannstatt, on the 
Neckar, are Marbach, the birthplace of Schiller, and 
Heilbronn (pop. 27,758), the centre of a wine-producing 
district, and a trading and manufacturing town. On a 
tributary of the Neckar is the village of Waiblingen, 
where was a seat of the Hohenstaufen family, one of the 
most illustrious of the imperial lines. Its name became 
the watchword of the Imperialists in the struggle between 
the Empire and the Papacy, and was corrupted by the 
Italians into Ghibellin. Wildbad, on the Enz, in a 
beautiful neighbourhood, has hot springs. On the Danube, 
opposite the point where it receives the lUer, is Ulm (pop. 
33,610). It has a great minster, the architectural centre 
of the town. At Ulm the trade which comes up the 
Danube diverges towards the Rhine and the Neckar, so 
that it is a place of considerable commercial importance. 
It is also important from a military point of view, and is 
strongly fortified. Biberach, on a small affluent of the 
Danube, was formerly a free city. Near it is the village 
of Oberholzheim, the birthplace of Wieland. 

36. B€uien. — The Grand Duchy of BADEN sprang 
from territories which were formerly subject to the kindred 
margraves of Baden and Baden-Ihirladi, These territories 
were united under the Margrave of Baden-Durlach in the 
eighteenth century, and in the Napoleonic period the mar- 
graviate was made a Grand Duchy, and greatly extended. 

Baden includes the greater part of the Black Forest, 
and the eastern half of the valley of the upper Rhine. It 
is a long, narrow territory, skirted by the Rhine on its 
southern and western borders. The high grounds are 
covered with forests, but the valleys are carefully tilled. 
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and produce wheat, tobacco, and wine. In the Black 
Forest coal, lignite, and various ores are raised; and 
among the industrial products are woollen, linen, and cotton 
fabrics, tobacco, glass, porcelain, and the clocks and watches 
of the Schwarzwald. 

The country has an area of 5824 square miles, and 
1,601,255 inhabitants, about two-thirds of whom are 
Eoman Catholics. The legislative power of the Grand 
Duke is shared with a Parliament composed of two 
chambers. 

The capital is Caklsruhe (pop. 61,066). Early in the 
eighteenth century Margrave Carl, of Baden-Durlach, 
built for himself a hunting lodge in the forest called the 
Hartwald, and from this hunting-lodge paths radiated 
in various directions through the wood. Gradually settlers 
found their way to the neighbourhood, and many of the 
margrave's pleasure-walks are now streets of Carlsruhe, 
spreading out from the Grand Ducal palace. Carlsruhe has a 
great polytechnic school, and produces, among other things, 
jewellery, carpets, and tobacco. Heidelberg (pop. 
26,928), at the point where the Neckar escapes from the 
hills into the valley of the Khine, is a famous centre of en- 
chanting scenery. It lies on a narrow strip of level land 
between the Neckar and the heights which advance north- 
ward from the Black Forest. On these heights, overlooking 
the town, are the ruins of a superb castle, from which there 
are exquisite views of the Neckar, the valley of the Rhine, 
and the Haardt mountains. Heidelberg has a university, 
and is to some extent associated with English history, as 
it was the residence of the Electress Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen of Bohemia, the daughter of James I, and the 
ancestress of the English royal family. Mannheim (pop. 
61,273), built at the angle formed by the Neckar and 
the Rhine, is a town with wide regular streets. It is a 
trading and manufacturing place, and has a vast palace. 
Pforzheim (pop. 27,201) is also a manufacturing town. 
R AST ATT (pop. 11,743) was the seat of a famous Congress 
in 1797-99. Baden (pop. 12,779) lies in a picturesque 
position among hills connected with the Schwarzwald, on 
one of which are the ruins of an old castle. This town has 
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mineral springs, and occupies the site of the Roman Civitas 
Aurelia Aquends. The south-western part of the Grand 
Duchy, including the Black Forest, is called Breisgau. Its 
chief town is Freiburg- in -Breisgau (pop. 41,340), the 
seat of an archbishopric, with a fine cathedral and a 
university. Eastward from this district is Constance 
(pop. 14,601), famous as the seat of a Council from 1414 
to 1418. It lies in a fertile and beautiful region on the 
left bank of the Rhine, where the river unites the upper 
and the lower parts of the lake of Constance. 

37. Hessen-Darmstadt.—HESSEN- DARMSTADT 
includes a part of the territory which Philip the Magna- 
nimous, Landgrave of Hessen, who died in 1567, divided 
among his four sons. It was made a Grand Duchy, and 
extended, in 1806. It consists of two districts, one 
taking in a portion of the Rhine valley and the Odenwald ; 
the other, north of the Main, taking in the Vogels- 
berg and some of the undulating groimd connected 
with that table-land. Agriculture flourishes in Hessen- 
Darmstadt. It has also great forests, and produces much 
fruit, tobacco, and wine. Its manufactures are considerable, 
and it has an important trade on the Rhine and the Main. 
The country has an area of 2965 square miles, and 
956,611 inhabitants, about two-thirds of whom are 
Protestants. A Parliament consisting of two chambers is 
associated with the Grand Duke in the work of legislation. 

The capital is Darmstadt (pop. 51,302) on the Darm. 
The village from which it originated received the rights of 
a town in the fourteenth century. Only a small portion of 
old Darmstadt survives ; most of the city has been built 
in the present century. In the older of its two palaces are 
a great library, a famous picture gallery, and a natural 
history museum. Offenbach (pop. 31,713), on the Main, 
is the chief manufacturing town. Mainz (pop. 66,321), on 
the Rhine, is built on the site of the Roman Moguntiacum. 
It has a magnificent Romanesque cathedral, and is the seat 
of an archbishopric, which was formerly one of the three 
spiritual electorates. Bonifacius vvras the first Archbishop 
of Mainz, and his successors held the primacy of the German 
Church. In the museum is a fine collection of Roman and 
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German antiquities. The city has a flourishing trade, and 
is strongly fortified. Worms, also on the Khine, is one of 
the oldest cities in Germany. On its site there was first 
a Keltic settlement, then a Roman city. It has a massive 
Romanesque cathedral, and a great monument of Luther, 
who defended his principles before the imperial Diet at 
Worms in 1521. In upper Hessen is Giessen (pop. 
19,002), on the Lahn, with a university. 

38. Alsace-Lorraine. — Alsace-Lorraine, called by the 
Germans Elsass-Lothringen, is the district which was 
ceded to Germany by France in 1871. Alsace includes 
the eastern slopes of the Vosges mountains and the 
western part of the valley of the upper Rhine. It 
was for centuries subject to the Dukes of Swabia, 
and was afterwards broken up into a number of 
principalities and free cities. It passed into the 
possession of France in the seventeenth century. What 
is now German Lorraine, lying to the west of the 
middle and lower Vosges, forms about a fifth part of the 
ancient Duchy of Lorraine. In both districts German is 
still the prevailing language. The entire province (called 
the Reichsland) has an area of 5580 square miles, and 
1,564,355 inhabitants, about three-fourths of whom are 
Roman Catholics. The province is administered by a 
governor-general, appointed by the emperor. Under him 
are ministers, and he is aided by a council of state and a 
provincial committee. 

Alsace is a remarkably picturesque and fertile country. 
The slopes of its hills are covered with woods, and rich 
harvests are gathered in from its valleys. It also produces 
wine, and has flourishing industries. Its chief city is 
STRASBURG, the seat of the Government of the province. 
Strasbiu-g (pop. 111,987), is built on the site of the Roman 
Argentoratum. It lies on the 111, near the Rhine, and 
on the canal by which the Rhine is connected with the 
Rhone. Near it is the chief Pass across the Vosges, and it 
is the principal station on the great military route from 
the Danube to the Seine. It is therefore strongly fortified. 
It has a splendid minster, and a university, opened in 1872. 
Among its industries and products are tobacco, linen and 
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woollen fabrics, and articles made of leather ; and it ex- 
ports great quantities of joa<e» de foie gras. The chief 
manufacturing town of Alsace is MChlhausen (pop. 
69,759), on an island formed by the 111. It produces 
cotton, muslin, and machinery. Colmar, Munster, Mae- 
KIRCH, and Gebweiler are also manufacturing towns. 

The chief town in German Lorraine is Metz (pop. 
54,072), on the Moselle. It is one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the world, and has a great cathedral. It lies in 
a charming and fertile part of the valley of the Moselle. 




CHAPTER VIII 



SWITZERLAND 



1. Boundaries. — Switzerland is wholly an inland 
country, being bounded on the west by France, on the 
north by Germany, on the east by Austria, and on the 
south by Italy. It takes in the greater part of the 
Central Alps and the Jura, and is therefore the most 
mountainous land in Europe. 

2. Mountains. — The Central Alps, as already noted 
(see p. 4), include in the west the parallel ranges 
of the Pennine Alps and the Bernese Oberland, 
Both of these ranges strike north-eastward, and they 
are separated from one another by the valley of the 
Rhone. The mountains of the Bernese Oberland take 
in the Finsteraarhorn (14,026 feet), the Jungfrau 
(13,716 feet), the Schreckhorn (13,397 feet), and other 
peaks almost equally lofty, and are continued in a 
north-easterly direction, at a somewhat lower level, 
by the Rhenish Alps. The loftiest heights are in 
the Pennine range, which includes Mont Blanc, the 
culminating point of the Alps. This mountain is 
not in Switzerland, but within the Swiss boundary 
are the Matterhorn (14,836 feet), and Monte Rosa 
(15,151 feet). East of the Pennine range are the 
Lepontine Alps, culminating in the St. Gothard (12,000 
feet) ; and the Rhcetian Alps, consisting of a great table- 
land, with mountains, extend through south-eastern 
Switzerland into Tyrol. 

On the southern side the Alps descend abruptly to the 
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plain of northern Italy, from which they present an 
appearance of wild grandeur unmatched elsewhere in 
Europe. Towards the north their descent is more gradual, 
the great central masses being flanked by lower heights, 




FiQ. 21.— The Mattekhorn. 



which prepare the way for ihe 
OSS rugged ground beyond. 
( )iio of the most famous of 
those lower heights is the Rigi, 
between tlic Lakes of Zug and 
Lucerne. A railway runs to 
the top, from which there is a 
widely extended view of lofty peaks, deep ravines, and vast 
glaciers. 

Seen from a distance, the Alps appear to present an 
impenetrable barrier to human intercourse, but in reality 
they are remarkable for the number of depressions within 
their area. The most important of these are the longi- 
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tudinal valleys — that is, as already explained, the valleys 
which lie in the direction of the main ranges. Such 
are the valleys of the upper Rhone, the upi)er Ehine, 
and the upper Inn. The line followed by the central 
ridges is crossed by other and shorter river- valleys, 
such as the valley of the Rhone between Martigny 
and the Lake of Geneva, the valley of the upper 
Reuss, and the valley of the Rhine between Coire 
and the Lake of Constance. Communication is also 
facilitated by high Passes, which unite valleys that would 
otherwise be wholly severed from one another. These 
Passes are narrow defiles, and some of them have been 
made of service chiefly by the exercise of engineering skill 
and labour. The most famous of them are those which 
connect Switzerland with Italy. In the Pennine range is 
the Pass of Great St. Bernard, at a height of 81 70 feet, bring- 
ing into relation with one another the valley of the Rhone 
and that of the Dora Baltea. Farther east, among others, 
are the Pass of the Simplon, with a road made by Napoleon 
in 1801-1806 ; the Pass of St. Gothard, connecting the 
valleys of the Reuss and the Ticino; and the Spliigen 
Pass, connecting the valleys of the Rhine and the Adda. 
Other Passes connect one part of Switzerland with another. 
By the Furka Pass the valley of the Rhone is joined to the 
valley of the Reuss, by the Grimsel Pass to the Hasli 
Thai, or the valley of the upper Aar, and by the Gemmi 
Pass to the Bernese Oberland. 

It is not only over the surface of the Alps that man is 
able to force his way ; right through the St. Gothard a 
railway tunnel has been driven. It is nearly ten miles 
long. Starting at Goschenen and ending at Airolo, this 
tunnel connects the Reuss with the Ticino, and plays an 
important part in the trade of Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany, at whose joint expense it was made. 

The north-western part of Switzerland is occupied by 
the Jura mountains. Rising in France, they strike in a 
north-easterly direction towards the Rhine, beyond which, 
as we have seen, they reappear in southern Germany. 
They are formed chiefly of limestone, and in Switzerland 
consist of several parallel chains, parted from one 
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another by high and rather bleak valleys. Their forms 
are generally rounded, and less lofty than those of the 
Alps. Their highest elevations are in France, where some 
of them reach a height of about 6000 feet. Many parts 
of the Jura are covered with pine forests. 

Between the Jura and the western slopes of the Alps 
there is a great table-land, reaching from the Lake of 
Gleneva to the Lake of Constance. On this table-land 
there are numerous offshoots of both ranges, and it has an 
average height of 1380 feet. 

3. Rivers. — Several of the most important rivers in 
Europe originate in the Alps, but only the upper parts of 
them belong to Switzerland. The Rhone rises on the 
western slope of the St. Gothard, and flows through a deep 
valley in a south-westerly direction to Martigny, where it 
turns towards the north-west. It enters the Lake of 
Geneva at Bouveret, and emerges from it at Geneva. The 
Rhine is formed by the union of three rivers, called in 
German the VordeVy Mittel, and Hinter Rhein. Of these 
the Vorder Rhein is the main stream. Like the Rhone, it 
rises on the St. Gothard, but on its eastern slope. It flows 
in a north-easterly direction to Coire, where it takes a general 
northerly direction to the Lake of Constance. The Ticino 
is also a St. G<)thard river, rising on the southern slope of 
the mountain, and flowing first towards the south-east, 
then towards the west, till it reaches the Lago Maggiore. 
The Inn, rising near the Septimer Pass, flows to the Danube, 
maintaining in Switzerland a north-easterly direction, and 
passing through the valley of the Engadine. These rivers, 
in the upper parts of their courses, are too rapid to be 
easily navigable, but the Rhine can be used by small 
vessels as far up as Coire. More important for navigation, 
so far as Switzerland is concerned, is the Aar^ the chief 
Swiss tributary of the Rhine. It rises near the Grimsel 
Pass, and, after passing through the Lakes of Brienz and 
Thun, flows to the Rhine through the Swiss table-land. 
It is navigable from the point at which it quits the Lake 
of Thun. At some points in its lower course it is apt to 
overflow its banks, but a way of escape for its surplus 
waters has been made by the cutting of a canal between 
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the Aar and the Lake of Bienne. The chief affluent of the 
Aar is the RetLss, which, rising on the St. Gk)thard, flows 
through a splendid valley to the Lake of Lucerne, from 
which it escapes at Brunnen. It then flows through the 
Lakes of Lowerz and Zug, and joins the Aar at no very 
great distance from the Khine. 

4. Lakes. — Switzerland has nufnerous lakes, three of 
which. Lakes Neuch^tel, Morat, and Bienne, lie on the 
table-land at the foot of the Jura. The other lakes 
occupy hollows on the northern border of the Alps, 
corresponding to the Italian lakes on the southern 
border. The largest of them are the Lake of Geneva 
in the south-west, and the Lake of Constance in 
the north-east, both of which belong in part to neigh- 
bouring nations. Among the Alpine lakes wholly in 
Switzerland are the Lakes of Thun and Brienz, and the 
Lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and Ziirich. All the Alpine lakes 
are remarkable for the magnificence of the scenery by 
which they are surrounded. Their most striking physical 
characteristics are their great depth, and the purifying 
effect they produce on the rivers that pass through them. 
The Rhone in its upper course is made turbid by the 
substances it collects from the mountains ; when it emerges 
from the Lake of Geneva it has a bright blue colour, 
which it does not lose until it is joined by the Sa6ne. 

6. Climate. — The mountainous character of Switzer- 
land gives it a remarkably varied climate. Above the 
height of 8000 feet on the northern slopes of the Alps, 
and above that of 8900 feet on the southern side, there 
is a region of perpetual snow, and the glaciers that fill 
the higher ravines descend in many cases far below 
these points. The cold atmosphere of the mountains, 
being heavier than the warm atmosphere of lower levels, 
descends into the valleys, so that they are colder in winter 
than places of the same elevation elsewhere, which are 
not surrounded by lofty heights. In summer, the weather 
of the valleys is mild and pleasant, and in all seasons 
the mountains usually shelter them from violent storms. 
In the higher valleys the atmosphere is remarkable not 
only for its calmness but for its dryness and purity. 
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The chestnut and the walnut flourish in the lower Swiss 
valleys, and the beech and the maple grow at an elevation 
of about 4000 feet. Pines extend to a level of about 5000 
feet ; and above this zone, to a height of about 7000 feet, 
there is rich pasture-land with Alpine shrubs, such as the 
rhododendron, and various plants which are either peculiar 
to the Alps or which the Alps have in common with the 
Arctic regions. Some of the Alpine-Arctic plants, of 
which the edelweiss is the most famous, ascend to a great 
height, and often grow far above the snow-line in places 
which are too* steep for the snow to find in them a 
permanent resting-place. 

6. Mountain Scenery. — In former times ranges of 
mountains were generally regarded as excrescences on the 
face of the earth. They were disliked partly because of 
their barrenness, partly because of the dangers encountered 
by travellers in crossing them. Thanks to Eousseau, they 
began in the eighteenth century to be looked at from a 
new point of view ; and now every one feels the splendour 
and the enchantment of mountain scenery. Hence Switzer- 
land is visited every year by an enormous number of 
tourists ; and its peaks and glaciers, its ravines, torrents, 
and lakes, may almost be said in a sense to have become 
the common possession of civilised mankind. 

7. History. — In some of the Swiss lakes there still 
survive the piles on which, in prehistoric times, rested 
platforms that supported laJce-dwellings ; and in associa- 
tion with them have been found many relics of the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. These dwellings were no 
doubt occupied by people belonging to one or other of 
the small dark races who inhabited central Europe 
before the coming of the Aryans. At the time of the 
conquest of Gaul by the Komans the lower grounds of 
what is now called Switzerland were held by Keltic 
tribes, called Helvetii, while the high valleys were 
inhabited by the Rhceti, perhaps the descendants of 
the prehistoric population. The entire country was 
conquered by Rome, and the western part of it was 
included in Gaul, the eastern in Rhoetia, which extended 
through what is now Tyrol to the Danube. In Switzer- 
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land there are two places called Pfyn, a corruption of 
" Fines," boundaries. One is in Thurgau, in the north- 
east, the other in Valais, in the south-west ; and a line 
drawn from the one to the other represents the borderland 
between the two Roman provinces. 

When the Roman Empire began to decay, a great part 
of the plateau between the Jura and the Alps, and many 
of the Alpine valleys, were seized by the Alemanni, 
Teutonic tribes belonging to the Suevic group. This part 
of the country was afterwards included in the duchy of 
Swabia, one of the southern districts of the German king- 
dom. The western regions had been taken by the 
Burgrundians, and were included in the kingdom of 
Burgundy, which, from the eleventh century, formed, like 
the kingdom of Germany, a part of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

During the middle ages the towns and peasantry were 
often oppressed by the nobles ; and the Dukes of Austria, 
of the house of Hapsburg, tried to take possession of the 
districts called Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, in which 
they had estates. The people of these districts united for 
mutual defence, and in 1315 they laid the foundations of 
their independence by a brilliant victory gained over 
Leopold, Duke of Austria, at Morgarten. They were soon 
joined by Lticeme, and then by Zurich, Glarus, Zng, and 
Berne. Thus was formed a powerful confederacy, known 
afterwards as the Old League of High Germany ; and its 
members strengthened their position by victories gained at 
Sempach in 1386, at Nafels in 1388, and at Stoss in 1405. 
In the fifteenth century they fought with Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, whom they defeated at Granson and 
Morat in 1476 ; and Freiburg and Solothum joined the 
confederacy. After a war with the Emperor Maximilian, 
begun in 1499, Basel and Shaffhamen were also admitted, 
and they were followed by AppemelL The league, thus 
increased, consisted of thirteen cantons, with which were 
connected various associated and subject territories, 
including Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino or Tessin, 8t. Grallen, 
Geneva, Neuch^tel, Valais, and Graubiinden or Grisons. 
The League was nominally a part of the Holy Roman 
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Empire until 1648, when, by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
Switzerland was recognised as an independent republic. 

The cantons were loosely held together until 1798, 
when all parts of the country were united by the French 
in what was called the Helvetian Kepublic, under one 
central Government. This form of union was unsatis- 
factory to the people, and in 1803 Napoleon set up again 
the federal system, including in the confederation, besides 
the thirteen older cantons, Aargau^ Thurgau, St, G alien, 
Orisons, Tessin, and Vatul. In 1815, when Switzerland 
recovered independence, Valais, Neuchdtel, and Geneva 
were admitted into the confederation. The relations of 
the various cantons to one another and to the central 
government caused much difficulty; but in 1848 a con- 
stitution which met with general approval was established. 
This, as revised in 1874, is the system of government which 
still exists. 

8. G-ovemment. — The twenty-two cantons of which 
the Republic is composed have for common purposes 
a national Parliament, consisting of two chambers, the 
Standerath, or State Council, to which each canton 
sends two members, and the Nationalrath, or National 
Council, elected directly by the people. A federal 
council, with a president and vice-president, is chosen 
by the two chambers acting together as a federal 
assembly; and to this council are entrusted the duties 
of the executive government. No change can be 
made in the constitution until it has been referred 
directly to the whole people for approval. Berne is the 
capital, but the federal tribunal sits at Lausanne. 

Three of the cantons- — Basel, Appenzell, and Unter- 
walden — are each divided into two republics ; and these 
six republics, and all the other cantons, so far as their own 
local affairs are concerned, are practically independent 
states. Most of the cantons have representative institu- 
tions, but in Appenzell, Glarus, Unterwald, and Uri, the 
entire male population meets periodically to pass laws and 
choose magistrates, thus maintaining essentially the same 
methods of government as those of the ancient Teutons, 
described in the Germania of Tacitus. 
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The army of Switzerland consists of the federal troops, 
in which are included all men capable of bearing arms, 
from the age of 20 to 32 ; the landwehr, consisting of all 
men from 33 to 44 ; and the landsturm, taking in all 
citizens not serving in either the federal army or the 
landwehr, from 17 to 50. The latter force can be called 
out only in time of war. In 1888 the numbers included in 
the federal army and the landwehr were 203,279. 

9. Area and Population. — The area of Switzerland 
is 15,992 square miles, and in 1880 the population was 
2,846,102 — or 177 to every square mile. Four diflferent 
languages are spoken in the republic. Q^rman (the 
Swabian dialect of High Dutch) is spoken by about 
three-fourths of the people, chiefly in the districts which 
were occupied by the Alemanni — the north-eastern part 
of the plateau, the valley of the Rhine, and a part of 
the valley of the upper Rhone. French is the pre- 
vailing language in the western and south-western 
districts, which belonged to Burgundy; and Italian in 
Tessin, and in some of the southern parts of Grisons. 
The fourth language is Roumansch, an independent 
tongue, descended, like Italian, French, and Spanish, 
from Latin. It is now used only by a small number of 
people in the more secluded villages of Grisons, and is 
a survival from the time when these villages formed a 
part of the Roman province of Rhoetia. 

The Swiss Germans have a strong resemblance to the 
people of south Germany; and their literature, which 
is considerable, is regarded as a branch of German 
literature. The French and Italians of Switzerland have 
a similar relation to France and Italy. Notwithstanding 
their differences of speech and custom, the Swiss have an 
intense feeling of nationality, and are proud of their 
common republican institutions and traditions. They are 
a shrewd and intelligent people, and public spirit is kept 
alive among them by their interest in cantonal and national 
affairs. The dwellers in the higher valleys are especially 
famous for their attachment to their native land, and 
those of them who quit Switzerland often pine for the 
mountains among which they were born and bred. 
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10. Belifirion and Education. — The Burgundians 
accepted Christianity at a very early period after their 
settlement in parts of Helvetia and Gaul; and the 
southern Swabians, and the Eoumansch-speaking popula- 
tion, were converted in the seventh and eighth centuries 
by Irish and Frankish missionaries. In the sixteenth 
century the doctrines of the Reformation spread over 
a great part of Switzerland from Zurich and Geneva, 
and gave rise to much fighting and ill-will. In 1880 
the number of Protestants was 1,667,109; of Roman 
Catholics, 1,160,782. The form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment adopted by the Swiss Protestants is Presbyterian, 
and their doctrines are those of Calvin. 

Switzerland has an excellent system of education. 
Each canton provides its own popular schools; but the 
national Government requires that they shall be adequate 
to the needs of the people, that attendance at them shall be 
compulsory, and that fees shall not be charged. Every 
district has primary and secondary schools, both of which 
are attended by the children of all classes. The schools 
are most largely attended in the Protestant cantons. At 
Ziirich the national Government maintains, for the benefit 
of the entire republic, a great polytechnic institution, 
where instruction is given in the methods of manufacture, 
agriculture, and forestry. At Berne, Basel, Zurich, and 
Geneva there are imiversities, each maintained by the 
canton in which it is situated. 

11. Industry and Trade. — The chief industry is 
agriculture, which is carried on in the lower grounds. 
In the uplands and Alpine valleys fine breeds of cattle are 
reared, and these districts are famous for their butter and 
cheese. Wine is produced in the neighbourhood of the 
Lakes of Geneva and Neuch^tel, and to a less extent near 
those of Ziirich and Constance; and in the western 
districts there are many carefully cultivated gardens. 
The soil is chiefly held by peasant proprietors. 

The mining industries of Switzerland are unimportant, 
and the country is unfortunate enough to have no coal- 
beds. Nevertheless, it has many manufacturing industries, 
for which water-power is to a large extent used. These 
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industries are carried on principally in the western and 
northern cantons. The most valuable products are cotton 
and silk fabrics, embroidery, and lace ; and a great watch 
trade flourishes in the west and south-west. There are 
also some iron- works, factories of machinery, and tobacco 
factories. 

Surrounded by some of the most advanced nations, 
Switzerland has good markets for her products, and she 
carries on a great trade with Germany, France, Italy, and 
Austria-Hungary. She has also active commercial inter- 
course with many other countries, especially Great Britain 
and the United States. 

12. Towns. — Switzerland is too mountainous to have 
many important towns, and those which she possesses are 
almost all in the high plain between the Alps and the Jura. 
The capital, Beme (pop. 50,220), in the canton of Berne, 
was founded in the twelfth century by Berthold V, the last 
direct representative of the great house of Zaringen, which 
for several centuries ruled, in the name of the emperor, the 
Burgundian part of Switzerland. It is built on a penin- 
sula of sandstone overlooking the Aar, and commands superb 
views of the Bernese Oberland. It has a cathedral, a uni- 
versity, and a palace for the federal authorities. Farther 
up the Aar, in the same canton, are Thdn, Interlaken, 
and Meyringen, small towns beautifully situated, and well 
known as centres for tourists. Among the towns on the 
lower course of the same river are Solothurn, the capital 
of the canton of Solothurn, formerly one of the chief 
towns in Upper Burgundy ; and Aarau and Windisch in 
the canton of Aargau. Windisch represents the Roman 
Vindcmissa. Near it, on a height, are the remains of the 
castle which was the original seat of the house of Hapsburg. 

Basel (pop. 73,963), on the Rhine, in the canton of Basel, 
is the centre of the Swiss silk industry, and, having an 
excellent position for commerce both by land and by water, 
distributes the products of many parts of Switzerland. It 
has a university and a cathedral, in which is the grave of 
Erasmus, who spent many years in Basel. Near Schaff- 
hausen, in the canton of Schaffhausen, are magnificent falls 
of the Rhine. 
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ZURICH, in the canton of Ziirich, is built on both banks 
of the Limmat, at the north-western end of the picturesque 
Lake of Zurich. It is the centre of the cotton industry, 
and its position on the route between Grermany and Italy 
secures for it an important trade. It has a university and 
a polytechnic school. The population of the town itself is 
only 28,062 ; but with its suburbs — industrial villages on 
the shore of the lake — its population is 92,685. 

St. Gallen (pop. 25,051) in the canton of St. Gallen, 
lies in the valley of the Steinach, and is the centre of the 
trade in embroidery. It had formerly a famous abbey, 
founded by the Irish saint from whom the town received 
its name. 

Lucerne (pop. 20,373) in the canton of Lucerne, is 
charmingly situated at the western end of the Lake of 
Lucerne. At the south-eastern end of the same lake, on the 
Reuss, is Altdorf, in the canton of Uri, associated with 
the legends about William Tell. Farther up the Reuss, in 
Uri, is Andermatt, a famous centre for Alpine climbers. 

The towns hitherto noted are either wholly or chiefly 
German. Of those in the districts where French is the 
language principally spoken, Geneva (pop. 73,504), in the 
canton of Geneva, is the most important. (Geneva is an 
ancient city, built on both sides of the Rhone, at the point 
where it quits the lake of the same name. No city in 
Europe occupies a more exquisitely beautiful site. Under 
Calvin Geneva played a great part during the age of the 
Reformation ; and in Rousseau it produced one of the most 
influential writers of the eighteenth century. It has a 
university, and is the centre of the Swiss watch trade, and 
of the trade in jewellery. On the northern side of the 
Lake of Geneva is Lausanne (pop. 32,954), in the canton 
of Vaud. It is built on the slopes of hills belonging to 
the Jura, with magnificent views. Lausanne is famous in 
English literature as the city in which Gibbon wrote the 
greater part of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
At Bex, in Vaud, there are salt mines. NeuchItel 
(pop. 17,035), La Chaux de Fonds (pop. 24,372), and Le 
Locle, all in the canton of Neuch^tel, are famous for 
their watches. 
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Tessin, the Italian canton, has no very important town. 
The largest is the market town Lugano, finely situated on 
the Lake of Lugano. 

The canton called Graubiinden or Grisons, where 
Boumansch survives, includes districts in which German 
and Italian are spoken. The chief town is Chub or Coike, 
representing the Eoman Curia Rhxetorum. It is one of 
the centres of the transit trade between Germany and 
Italy. Among other places in this canton are Davos- 
Platz, famous as a resort for invalids ; and St. Moritz, 
with mineral springs. 

Other places with mineral springs are Leuk, in the 
canton of Valais ; Baden and Schinznach, in Aargau ; 
and Pfeffers, in St. Gallen. 




CHAPTER IX 



Austria-Hungary 



1. Boundaries. — Austria-Hungary is a great monarchy 
lying to the south-east of Germ^iny, to the east of Switzer- 
land, and to the north-east of Italy ; with Eussia to the 
east and north-east, and various Balkan states in the south 
and south-east. It takes in the greater part of the rocky 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, with the Gulfs of Quamero 
and Trieste. 

2. Mountains, Table-lands, and Plains. — About 
three -fourths of Austria -Hungary is mountainous. The 
western part, between Switzerland and the Danube, 
is occupied by the eastern Alps. These are generally 
less lofty than the Central Alps, but cover a much 
wider area. The highest parts of them are in the west, 
where the Rhoetian Alps advance from Switzerland into 
Tyrol, and are continued eastward by the Noric Alps. 
The main chain of these ranges is the Oetzthaler Alps, 
which, in the part called the Hohe Tauem, culminate in 
the Gross Glockner (12,460 feet). In the Rhoetian and 
Noric Alps there are many Passes, the most famous of 
which is the Brenner Pass in Tyrol. This Pass — over which 
a railway now runs — was much used by the Romans, 
and it was so often crossed by the mediaeval emperors 
on their way to and from Italy that it came to be known 
as the Kaiserstrasse, or the Emperor's Road. 

The Noric Alps become gradually less lofty as they 
proceed eastward. From the mountainous province of 
Styria they throw out spurs, which advance close to the 
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Danube in the province of Austria and in the western part 
of Hungary, where they form the Bakonyer Wald, a range 
about 2000 feet high, covered with forests of oaks, beeches, 
and other trees. A mountainous region in western 
Carinthia connects the Noric range with the Carnic Alps ; 
and these are continued by the Julian Alps, which strike 
through Carniola in a south-easterly direction. The 
Diuaric Alps, which belong to the Balkan system, advance 
south-eastward from the Julian Alps. This range borders 
the Adriatic, and in many places its table-lands break off 
abruptly at the coast. 

A remarkable region, called in Gterman the Karst, in 
Italian the Carso, takes in a part of the Julian and 
Dinaric Alps, and includes much of the peninsula of 
Istria. It is composed of limestone, and consists almost 
wholly of table-lands and terraces. The rain, instead of 
helping to feed rivers, usually disappears underground, 
and thus many deep fissures and great caverns have been 
hollowed out. The few streams which have been formed 
flow aboveground only over a short part of their course. 
They vanish into depths below the surface, and in some 
cases are not seen again, but rise through springs at the 
. bottom of the sea ; in other cases they reappear in a lower 
part of the district, where some of them receive names 
different from those which they bear near their sources. 
The ground, undermined by natural forces, has in many 
places given way, so that there are numerous deep 
depressions, called Dolinas. As water remains for some 
time in these hollows, their beds are capable of cultivation, 
and in some of them there are prosperous agricultural 
villages. Elsewhere agriculture is generally rendered 
impossible by the absence of moisture on the surface ; and 
in districts where vegetation might to some extent flourish, 
its growth is hindered by the Bora, a violent wind which 
frequently sweeps over the Karst. 

Of the numerous caverns in this region the most famous 
is the Adelsberg Cave, at the foot of the Julian Alps. 
This is the largest cavern in Europe. It has many ex- 
traordinary stalactites, and at the upper end is a lake, from 
which a rapid stream emerges. Near the Adelsberg Cave 
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is the Lake of Zirknitz, the water of which sometimes dis- 
appears for several years, so that its bed becomes capable 
of cultivation ; and the like is true of many smaller lakes. 
The explanation is that the fissures and caverns below the 
lakes sometimes have so much water that it overflows, 
while at other times they have so little that it does not 
reach the surface. 

Connected with the Alps, in the north-east, are various 
ranges to which reference has aheady been made. These 
are the Bohemian Forest, the Erzgebirge, the Riesenge- 
birge, and the Sudetic Mountains. They are partly in 
Germany, partly in Austria. 

From the left bank of the Danube spread out the plains 
of Hungary, which are enclosed in the north, east, and 
south by the Carpathians. This range rises at Presburg, 
on the Danube, and, beginning with the Little Carpathians, 
describes a vast semi-circle, ending at Orsova, which is also 
on the Danube. It extends over 880 miles, and covers an 
area of 22,500 square miles. The range is much less lofty 
than«the Alps, and has no glaciers or longitudinal valleys. 
Its highest part is in the north, where the Tatra chain — 
a chain consisting of granite rocks, and presenting scenes 
of wild desolation — culminates in Gherlsdorf (8700 feet). 
On either side of the Tatra are the Bieskid Mountains, 
which send out towards the north offshoots that end some- 
what abruptly in the great plain of northern Europe. 
On the southern or inner side there are several parallel 
chains and terraces which descend gradually towards the 
Hungarian lowlands. Beyond the eastern Bieskids is the 
Waldgebirge, on which there are so many beech forests 
that an extensive district is called BvJcowina^ or the land 
of beeches. From the Waldgebirge the Carpathians 
advance towards the south, and then turn westward. 
Within the curve thus formed is Transylvania^ a district 
filled with offshoots from the main range. 

The Hungarian plains are divided in two more or less 
distinct districts, the upper and the lower plains. The 
former lie between spurs of the northern Carpathians, and 
stretch to the west of the Danube between spurs of the 
Alps. The lower plains extend eastward from the part of 
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the Danube which flows in a southerly direction, and take 
in the region between the north Hungarian and the 
Transyivanian mountains. In the lower plains there are 
many great, steppe-like tracts, called Pusstaa, which have 
little moisture and scanty vegetation. The impression 
produced on the imagination by these vast solitudes, 
stretching out in all directions, without interruption, to 
the horizon, has often found expression in Magyar 
poetry. 

3. Rivers and Lakes. — The greater part of Austria- 
Hungary lies in the basin of the Danube, which enters the 
country from Bavaria at Passau, and quits it at Orsova. 
From Passau to Waitzen it has a general easterly direction ; 
and in this part of its course, between Linz and Vienna, it 
flows through a defile which is hardly, if at all, less beauti- 
ful than the defile of the Khine between Bingen and Bonn. 
Near Presburg, between the Alps and the Carpathians, 
it enters Hungary, passing through a narrow gorge called 
the Carpathian Gate. Beyond this point the Danube is 
divided into a number of branches, enclosing marshy 
islands known as Schiitten. At Komom it resumes its 
course as a continuous river, and at Waitzen it takes a 
southerly direction, which it maintains till it is joined by 
the Drave^ when it begins to flow towards the south-east. 
At Orsova is the Iron Gate, before reaching which the 
Danube passes through several defiles with rapids, which 
make navigation difiicult. The Iron Gate is a great rocky 
ledge, lying across the river. The Danube formerly rushed 
over this ledge with deafening noise, forming below it 
whirlpools and eddies ; and the rapid could not be passed 
by craft drawing more than 2| feet of water. In 1848-49 
the obstruction was lessened by blasting, but even now the 
Iron Gate (which is again being blasted) presents an in- 
superable barrier to vessels of more than 8 or 9 feet draught, 
and ships of this size can get through only at certain 
seasons. 

The Danube is navigable over its entire course in 
Austria-Hungary, but its value as a means of communica- 
tion is greatly diminished by the Iron Gate and by the 
division of the river into shifting branches in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Schiitten. Another disadvantage is that the 
Danube, in consequence of its great breadth and the force 
of its waters, cannot be readily bridged over. A bridge of 
boats uniting Neusatz and Peterwardein is the only bridge 
by which it is crossed between the Drave and the Theiss. 
When the river receives an increase of water, its channel 
at and above the Iron Gate does not provide an adequate 
outlet for it; so that, at many points higher up, the 
Danube and some of its chief tributaries often inundate 
the plains through which they pass. To some extent this 
evil is mitigated by embankments. 

Among the tributaries of the Danube, on the right bank 
is the Inn^ which, as we have seen, rises in Switzerland, 
and passes through Tyrol to Bavaria. Farther down are 
the Enns^ the Leitha, and the Haah, coming from the 
Noric Alps ; the Drave, from the Carnic Alps ; and the 
Save, from the Julian Alps. The great tributary of the 
Danube on the left bank is the ^eiss, which, flowing 
from the Waldgebirge, drains the lower plains of Hungary. 
Farther up, in Hungary, are the Gran and the Waag y and, 
beyond the Hungarian frontier, the March, 

Austria has also the upper parts of several rivers which 
do not belong to the basin of the Danube. Among these 
are the Etsch, or the Adige, in Tyrol ; the Elbe, with its 
tributary the Moldau, in Bohemia ; the Oder, in Silesia ; 
and the Vistula, in Galicia. 

Austria-Hungary has few important lakes. The largest 
are Lake Balaton, or the Flatten See, and the Neusied- 
ler See, in the western part of Hungary. Both are shallow, 
and the waters of the Neusiedler See sometimes wholly 
evaporate. On these occasions the hollow is refilled by 
the Hansag, by which the lake communicates with the 
Danube. In the Alps and the Carpathians there are some 
small picturesque lakes. 

4. Climate. — A comparatively warm climate is secured 
for Austria-Hungary by its southerly position, and by the 
fact that the greater part of it is sheltered by mountains 
from the cold winds of the north. In the parts near the 
Adriatic the cold of winter and the heat of summer are 
tempered by sea-breezes, but in the inland districts there 
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is a sharp contrast between the two seasons. Abundant 
rain falls in most of the mountainous districts and on the 
Dalmatian coast, but many parts of the Hungarian plains 
are too far away from the higher grounds to receive much 
rain. 

6. History. — Most of what is now Austria -Hungary 
formed a part of the Roman Empire. Tyrol was included in 
the province of Bhoetia, to the east of which lay the provinces 
of Ncyricum and Pannonia, The plains of what is now 
Hungary, east of the Theiss, were in the great province of 
Bacia. After the break-up of the Roman Empire many of 
these territories were seized by people speaking Slavonic 
languages, whose descendants form more than half of the 
population of Austria-Hungary. In the ninth century a 
non-Aryan people, the Magyars or Hungarians, who had come 
from Asia, and settled for some time between the mouths 
of the Danube and the Dnieper, began to press westward 
into the land which had been Dacia, and became a terrible 
scourge to Germany, which they frequently invaded. In 
the tenth century they were so thoroughly defeated, first 
by King Henry I, afterwards by his son Otto I, that they 
settled down in the land which derives from them its 
present name, thus separating the Slavs of the north from 
those of the south. They were converted to Christianity 
in its Roman form, and gradually adopted the customs and 
institutions of western Christendom, but retained, as they 
do still, their own Turanian speech. 

The name of Austria" (German, Oesterreich) has 
been repeatedly applied to the eastern parts of kingdoms. 
It was so applied to the eastern part of the Frankish 
kingdom under the Merovingians, and to the eastern part 
of the north Italian kingdom. In the case in which the 
name has survived, it was originally used to designate a 
mark or march on the Danube, on the south-eastern 
frontier of the Kingdom of Germany. This march was 
formed by Charles the Great, who intended that it should 
protect Bavaria from the Slavs and other enemies. After- 
wards it served chiefly as a protection from the Magyars. 
In the twelfth century the march was separated from 
Bavaria by Frederick Barbarossa, and made a duchy ; and 
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soon afterwards Styria or Steyermarh was added to it. 
Styria had been a part of the Duchy of Carinthiay which, 
like Austria, had been formed as a south-eastern march. 

To the north-east of Austria was Bohemia (Grerman, 
Bohmm), a land which, like Bavaria, derived its name 
from the Boii, a Keltic people by whom it was occupied 
for several centuries before the Christian era. Between 
the years 80 and 70 b.c., the Boii were driven from 
Bohemia by the Marcomanni, a confederation of German 
tribes. After the departure of the Marcomanni in the 
fifth century, the country was taken by tribes belonging to 
the Czech group of the Slavonic race. They were subdued 
by Charles the Great, and their land afterwards formed a 
part of the German kingdom ; and much of it came gradu- 
ally into the possession of German settlers. One of the 
dukes of Bohemia was made a king by the Emperor Henry 
IV in the eleventh century; another received a like 
honour from Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth ; and in 
the thirteenth the crown was made hereditary in the family 
of the native rulers by the emperor Frederick II. 

In the thirteenth century, when the House of Babels- 
berg, which had long held Austria, died out, a Bohemian 
king, Ottocar, made himself master of the Austrian lands, 
and of Tyrol (originally a Bavarian county), Carinthia, and 
Camiola. These territories were taken from Ottocar by 
Kudolph, the first emperor of the house of Hapsburg ; and 
thus they came into the possession of the Hapsburg 
family, some immediately, some at later times. In 1382 
the Hapsburgs obtained access to the sea by securing 
Trieste, and at the end of the fifteenth century they en- 
larged their dominions on the Adriatic by the annexation 
of the county of Gorz, in which was the ancient city of 
Aquileia. 

From 1438, when Albert II received the imperial crown, 
all the emperors (with one exception) belonged to the 
Hapsburg dynasty. The archdukes (as the Austrian 
dukes were called from the fifteenth century), were 
thus enabled to strengthen their hold over, and to 
extend, their hereditary territories. In 1526 Lewis 
II, king of Bohemia and Hungary, was killed at the 
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battle of Mohdcs. Ferdinand, the Archduke of Austria, 
who became emperor after the death of his brother Charles 
V, was the son-in-law of king Lewis, and was chosen to be 
his successor both in Bohemia and in Hungary ; and from 
that time Bohemia has continued to be subject to the house 
of Hapsburg. Frederick V, the Elector Palatine, and 
husband of Elizabeth, the daughter of James I of England, 
was, indeed, elected king in 1619, but he was defeated, 
and had to fly from Bohemia, in the following year. 
After his defeat Protestantism, which had been the pre- 
vailing form of religion in the country, was sternly crushed ; 
and Bohemia sank from the position of an important 
kingdom to that of a province. 

Since 1526 the house of Hapsburg has been connected 
with Hungary also, but in a different way. The result of 
the battle of Mohacs was that the greater part of Hungary 
was subject to the Turks for about 160 years. During 
this time the Austrian rulers held only the portion of the 
country which was not under Turkish supremacy, and even 
there they maintained their ground with difficulty. In 
1686 the Turks lost Buda, their chief Hungarian strong- 
hold, and in 1699 they made over Hungary to Austria, 
which at the same time obtained Transylvania. 

In 1740 Austria lost most of Sileda, but by the parti- 
tions of Poland she obtained Galiday and in 1776-86 she 
took Bukowina, claiming it as a territory which had 
formerly belonged to Transylvania. In 1814 she secured 
Dalmatia^ which had been subject to the Venetian republic. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1714, Austria had obtained 
the Spanish Netherlands, and she had also great territories 
in Italy. The former were taken from her at the time of 
the French Revolution, the latter in 1859 and 1866. In 
1876 she undertook to administer j5omia and Herzegovina^ 
which had belonged to the Ottoman Empire. These 
districts are in reality, although not nominally, a part of 
Austria-Hungary. 

In 1806 Francis II resigned the imperial crown, which 
he wore as the head of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
called himself Emperor of Austria, which included only 
his hereditary territories. The Austrian Empire was the 
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leading member of the German Confederation formed in 
1816; but in 1866, after a war with Prussia, it was 
wholly excluded from Germany. The political system in 
accordance with which the various parts of the monarchy 
are held together was established in 1867. 

6. Government. — ^Austria -Hungary consists of two 
parts, each composed of a group of territories. These 
groups are supposed to be parted from one another by the 
river Leitha, and are called respectively the Cisleithan 
and the Transleithan provinces. Over the Cisleithan 
group the sovereign rules as Emperor of Austria, over the 
Transleithan as King of Hungary. The Cisleithan pro- 
vinces are Upper and Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Galicia, Bukowina, Salzburg, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, Gorz, Trieste, Istria, and 
Dalmatia. Tramleithania includes Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, Croatia, and Slavonia. 

Each of the Cisleithan provinces has a diet of its own 
for the management of its local affairs, and all are repre- 
sented in the Reichsrath, a central Parliament meeting at 
Vienna. This Parliament consists of two chambers, one 
composed of princes of the reigning family, nobles, arch- 
bishops and bishops whose sees give them princely rank, 
and members appointed for life by the emperor ; the other, 
of representatives elected either directly or indirectly by 
the people. The Executive consists of ministers nominated 
by the emperor, and responsible to the Reichsrath. 

Of the Transleithan countries, Croatia and Slavonia 
have a local diet in common. They are also represented, 
with Transylvania, in the Hungarian Parliament, which 
meets at Buda-Pesth. The Hungarian Parliament, like the 
Austrian Reichsrath, consists of two chambers ; the House 
of Magnates, composed chiefly of hereditary peers, life 
peers, and princes of the reigning family ; and the House of 
Representatives, elected by the people. Ministers respon- 
sible to Parliament are appointed by the crown. 

Affairs common to the entire monarchy are regulated 
by a body called the Delegations, consisting of 120 mem- 
bers, 60 of whom are chosen by the Austrian Reichsrath, 
60 by the Hungarian Parliament. They meet alternately 
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in Vienna and Buda-Pesth, and deal only with matters 
relating to foreign relations, war, and common finance. A 
minister of foreign affairs, a minister of war, and a 
minister of common finance, are appointed by the crown, 
and are responsible to the Delegations. 

The army is common to both parts of the monarchy. 
It consists of the active army, the reserve, the landwehr, 
and the landsturm. Every man is liable to military 
service, and the rule is that three years shall be spent in 
the active army, seven in the reserve, two in the landwehr, 
and ten in the landsturm. In 1888 the strength of the 
active army on a war footing was 905,618; but if all 
forces, including the landsturm, were called out, more 
than four millions of men would take the field. The 
monarchy has also a powerful navy. In time of peace the 
navy is manned by upwards of 7000 sailors, but in time 
of war the number would be upwards of 17,000. Service 
in the navy is compulsory on the seafaring population, 
but recruits are also obtained by voluntary enlistment. 

7. Area, Population, and National Character. — 
The area of Austria -Hungary, excluding Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, is 240,942 square miles; that of the Cis- 
leithan provinces being 115,903, that of the Transleithan 
125,039. In 1870 the population was 35,906,085. This 
had risen in 1880 to 37,883,503; the population of the 
Cisleithan provinces being 22,144,244, that of the Trans- 
leithan 15,739,259 — or 191 for every square mile in the 
former, and 135 in the latter. 

So far as language is concerned, the population of Austria- 
Hungary is more varied than that of any other European 
land. German is the prevalent language in the most 
advanced parts of the monarchy ; it is spoken by a popula- 
tion of about 10 millions, of whom about 8 millions are in 
the Cisleithan provinces. There are about 20 millions of 
Slavs, but they are broken up into groups, each speaking 
a Slavonic language of its own. The Czech language is 
spoken chiefly by the Slavs of Bohemia and Moravia, 
Polish and Euthenian by those of Galicia, Slovenian by 
those of the southern Cisleithan provinces, Slovak by those 
of northern Hungary, and Croatian and Servian by those 
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of southern Hungary, Slavonia, and Croatia. Italian is 
the language of the southern part of Tyrol, and a portion 
of the county of Gorz ; and Koumanian (directly descended 
from Latin) is one of the languages spoken in Transylvania 
and Bukowina. All these languages belong to the Aryan 
family, but the Magyars speak a non-Aryan language. 
This tongue is a member of the Turanian family of 
languages, and is allied to Finnish and Turkish — more 
to the former than to the latter. 

In the physical characteristics of the population as a 
whole there is no diversity corresponding to this remarkable 
diversity of speech. The vast majority of the people, 
Oerman, Slavonic, Magyar, Italian, and Koumanian, 
belong to the type with dark hair, dark eyes, and roimd 
skulls. The blue-eyed, fair-haired, long-skulled Aryan 
type survives to some extent, but it is exceptional even in 
upper and lower Austria, and is found chiefly among the 
aristocracy, which may be supposed to have sprung mainly 
from the leaders of the Teutonic settlers in the old march 
and duchy. 

It is hardly possible that in a country where so many 
different languages are used a distinctively national 
character could be formed. The people have too few 
interests in common to be, as a rule, very proud of the 
monarchy in which they happen to be united ; and it has 
always been a task of enormous difficulty to adjust the 
balance between the claims of the rival nationalities. 
The Germans of Austria-Hungary have a general resem- 
blance to the population of south Germany; they are 
quick-witted, enterprising, and remarkable for their 
sociability and love of pleasure. Of the Slavs, the Czechs 
are the brightest, most intelligent, and most progressive. 
The Slovenians are a vigorous and handsome people, vnth 
a reputation for honesty, industry, and good-nature ; and 
the Poles have the enthusiastic, impulsive temperament 
which characterised their forefathers in the days when 
Poland was one of the great powers of Europe. The 
Magyars are distinguished by their passion for freedom, 
their pride in their race and its traditions, and their 
readiness to sacrifice themselves for any cause which 
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appeals strongly to their imagination and sympathy. 
They are brave, hospitable, and honourable, but apt to 
resent with violence what they conceive to be an injury ; 
and they have not as a people acquired the capacity of 
steady application to commonplace industrial labour. 

8. Religion and Education. — Roman Catholicism is 
the state religion of the Cisleithan provinces, and more than 
three-fourths of the people are Koman Catholics. In the 
Transleithan provinces no form of religion is established by 
the state, but rather more than half of the people belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Orthodox Greek Church 
and the United Greek Church (the latter consisting of 
members who, although retaining the ritual of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church, recognise the supremacy of the Pope) 
have many adherents, chiefly among the Croatians, 
Servians, Ruthenians, and Roumanians. Protestantism is 
strong principally among the Magyars and in Transylvania. 

Education has received less attention in Austria- 
Hungary than in Germany, but both parts of the monarchy 
are well supplied with elementary schools, in several 
hundreds of which more than one language has to be used. 
Gymnasia and Realschulen, modelled on those of Germany, 
provide secondary education; and technical schools have 
also been established. In Cisleithania there are eight 
universities, in Transleithania two. 

O. Industry and Trade. — Of the industries of 
Austria - Hungary, agriculture is by far the most im- 
portant. Notwithstanding the mountainous character 
of many parts of the country, about nine-tenths of the 
surface is in one way or another productive. Of this 
productive area about a third is devoted to tillage, a 
third to woods and forests, and the rest to pasture- 
land, meadow-land, gardens, and vineyards. The chief 
cereal crops are wheat, rye and spelt, barley and oats. 
Maize is grown in the valleys of the Drave, the Save, and 
the lower Danube, tobacco in Hungary and Slavonia, and 
flax in Galicia. Potatoes are grown chiefly in the northern 
districts. Various kinds of fruit are produced in Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Transylvania ; and the southern part of Tyrol 
is famous for its chestnuts, almonds, and figs. Wine is pro- 
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duced in great quantities, chiefly in Hungary. The most 
extensive forests are those of Transylvania. Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Gralicia excel in the rearing of cattle, but 
the best cattle for milk are in the Alpine districts. 

Austria is rich in mineral resources, but they have never 
been fully utilised. There are coal-fields in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, Hungary, and elsewhere; and 
lignite is also found in several districts. Upper Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Bohemia produce iron ores. Transyl- 
vania has famous gold-mines, and lead and silver ores are 
raised in Bohemia. There are great beds of rock-salt in 
Salzburg, upper Austria, Galicia, and Transylvania ; and 
in Galicia there are also numerous brine-springs. 

Manufactures flourish chiefly in the northern parts of 
Cisleithania, and consequently it is in these districts 
that the population is most dense. Bohemia is especially 
eminent among the manufacturing provinces ; it produces 
cloth, woollen, linen, and cotton fabrics, and glass. The 
woollen, linen, and cotton trades have also been largely 
developed in Moravia, Silesia, and lower Austria; and 
silk fabrics are manufactured in Tyrol. Among the other 
industrial products of Austria are machinery, tobacco, beer, 
and sugar. 

A great trade is carried on both by land and water, the 
most important part of it being the traffic between the 
agricultural and the manufacturing districts. Among 
the products sent to foreign countries are grain, pulse, and 
flour, woollen, linen, and silk fabrics, steel ware, timber, 
sugar, and wine. Wool, cotton, and colonial wares are 
among the imports. Many products are sent to the East 
by the Danube, and from the ports on the Adriatic. 



lO. Austria is divided into two provinces — the Arch- 
duchy of Austria below the Enns, or lower Austria ; and 
the Archduchy of Austria above the Enns, or ui)per Austria. 
The inhabitants speak German, but are a mixed people, 
partly of Teutonic, partly of Slavonic origin. 

Lcnver Austria takes in the valley of the Danube from 
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the mouth of the Enns. In it is Uimtta, or Wien (pop. 
1,270,000), the capital of the Cisleithan part of the 
monarchy. Vienna is built on the site of the Roman 
Vindohona, near the Danube. It became the capital of 
the March of Austria in 1142, and rose to a position of 
great importance when the crown of the Holy Eoman 
Empire was held by the Hapsburg dynasty. For more 
than a century it did good service to Europe as a means of 
protection from the Turks, by whom it was repeatedly 
besieged. Vienna is built on the edge of a plain stretching 
to the Danube from the last hills of the Wienerwald, the 
extreme north-eastern spur of the Alps. These hills are 
only a few miles distant. Along the north-eastern side of 
the city passes the arm of the Danube, called a canal, into 
which flows the stream Wien, coming from the Wiener- 
wald. Within the angle formed by this stream and the 
canal lies the older part of Vienna, the " Stadt," which is 
still the most important district of the city. The Stadt 
used to be separated from the suburbs by fortifications, 
but these were removed in 1859, and their place has been 
taken by wide and handsome boulevards. Around the 
boulevards, called the Ringstrasse, the town spreads out 
over the plain. Vienna has several fine public parks, the 
most famous of which is the Prater, probably the largest 
park of the kind in Europe. The most beautiful building 
is St. Stephen's Church, a magnificent Gothic cathedral, 
built partly in the fourteenth century. This church is in 
the Stadt, where also are the imperial palace called the 
Hofburg (with a fine library), the government oiffices, and 
the residences of many of the nobles and foreign ambass- 
adors. Vienna is the seat of an archbishopric. It has 
splendid collections of art, including the Belvedere, a 
gallery of pictures and sculptures, and the Albertina, a 
collection of prints and drawings. It has also a great 
university, especially famous for its medical school; a 
polytechnic institution ; and academies of art and science. 
Its position on the Danube, near the mouth of the March, 
on a plain to which access is easy from many mountainous 
districts, gives it great advantages both as a seat of 
commerce and as a political capital. Vienna is the chief 
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centre of trade in the monarchy, and has many important 
industries, some of the most valuable of which are manu- 
factures of silk, cotton, and woollen fabrics, leather, hard- 
ware, and meerschaum pipes. It is a gay and brilliant 
city, remarkable for the variety of nationalities represented 
among its inhabitants. In the neighbourhood are the 
palaces of Schonbrunn and Laxenburg, whose fine grounds 
are much frequented by the public. 

The chief town in upper Austria is LiNZ (pop. 41,687), 
on the Danube. It has manufactures, and serves as a 
centre for traffic sent to the Danube from Bohemia and 
the Salzkammergut. The latter is a picturesque district in 
the south-west of upper Austria, famous for its salt-works 
and iron-works. The name means " the estate of the salt 
chamber," the salt chamber being the Government office 
responsible for the state salt-works. In the Salzkammergut 
are the pleasant town Ischl, with mineral springs; and 
Hallstatt, near which have been found most valuable 
collections of antiquities, throwing much light on the 
period of transition between the Bronze and the Iron 
ages. 

11. Salzburg. — The Duchy of Salzburg is an Alpine 
district with many lofty heights of the Noric range. It 
takes in the valley of the Salzach from its source to the 
point where it enters Bavaria on its way to the Inn. The 
district has little productive soil, but is rich in salt. The 
population is German. The chief town, Salzburg, on the 
Salzach, is built on the site of the Roman Juvavum: it 
lies in the midst of splendid scenery, at a point where 
the Salzach flows rapidly between precipitous cliffs. On 
a height above the city, called the Monchsberg, is the 
Hohensalzburg, formerly a fortress, now used as barracks. 
Salzburg is the seat of an archbishopric, and has a cathedral 
and other buildings in the Italian style. It was the birth- 
place of Mozart, a statue of whom adorns one of the 
squares. Hallein, also on the Salzach, owes its im- 
portance to a vast salt-bed discovered in 1123. 

12. Tyrol and Vorarlbergr. — The counties of Tyrol 
and Vorarlherg, although each has its own Diet, are placed 
under a common administration. Tyrol is divided into 
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two parts, a northern and a southern, by the main chain 
of the Khoetian Alps. Both parts are mountainous, 
and in neither is there a large proportion of cultivable 
soil. They have, however, great forests, and in the 
Alpine valleys there is rich pasture-land; and in the 
towns there is a considerable amount of industry and 
trade. The northern part, which is much the colder 




Fig. 22.— Salzburg. 



of the two, takes in a part of the valley of the Inn. 
It is inhabited by a German population, remarkable for 
honesty, simplicity of character, and devoted loyalty to 
the crown. The chief town is Innsbruck (pop. 20,537), 
charmingly situated on the Inn, on a line with the Brenner 
Pass. It lies chiefly on the right bank, but communicates 
with a suburban district on the left bank by a wooden 
bridge, from which it derives its name (" The Inn's 
Bridge "). Innsbruck has a university, and carries on im- 
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portant woollen and silk manufactures, and produces much 
finely carved work. Its position gives it a good transit 
trade, for it easily communicates with Bavaria by the 
valley of the Inn, and with Italy by the Brenner Pass. 
Sovihern Tyrol^ watered by the Etsch or Adige, is famous 
for its grand scenery and pleasant climate. It is inhabited 
partly by Germans, partly by Italians, whose numbers 
increase as the land approaches Italy. The manufacture 




Fig. 23.— Innsbruck. 



of silk is the chief industry. Botzen (Italian, Bolzano) 
communicates with Innsbruck by the railway over the 
Brenner Pass, and has much trade, with some industries. 
It is splendidly situated among mountains near the Adige, 
at the point where the Eisack receives the Talfer. Not 
far from it, in a still finer position, is Meran, the old 
capital of Tyrol, famous as a winter resort for invalids. 
On the Adige are Trent, the episcopal city in which was 
held the great Church Council which sought to allay the 
troubles due to the Reformation; and Roveredo, the 
centre of the silk trade. 
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Vorarlherg is a mountainous land to the west of Tyrol, 
from which it is separated in the south-east by one of the 
offshoots of the Khoetian Alps, the Arlberg, which gives it 
its name. This chain is pierced by a railway tunnel. The 
province includes the upper valleys of the Lech and 
the lUer, and in the north-west is bordered by the Rhine. 
It has extensive forests and good pasture-land ; and among 
its industrial products are cotton fabrics, lace, and Alpine 
huts and other works in wood. On the river Bregenz is 
DoRNBiRN, an industrial town ; and near the mouth of the 
same river, on the shore of the Lake of Constance, Bregenz, 
where the Diet meets. Feldkirch, on the 111, has a most 
picturesque position in a rocky defile, and is overlooked by 
a height crowned by a mediaeval castle. 

13. Liechtenstein. — Between the south-western part 
of Vorarlberg and Switzerland is the small principality 
of LIECHTENSTEIN, which, although in many ways under 
the influence of Austria, is politically independent. It 
is chiefly mountainous, but has a strip of level ground in 
the valley of the Rhine. In 1880 it had a population of 
9124. It is ruled by a hereditary prince and a Diet. 
The reigning house is one of the oldest Austrian families, 
and as it is very wealthy, having many estates in Austria- 
Hungary, the people are happy enough to have no taxes 
to pay. 

14. Styria. — The Duchy of Styria consists chiefly of 
mountainous land ; only about a third of it is capable of 
tillage. But it has vast forests, produces much fruit and 
wine, and rears fine breeds of cattle. It is a great mining 
district, remarkable principally for its iron and coal. In 
the north it is inhabited by Germans, in the south by 
Slovenians. The capital is Graz (pop. 97,791), on the 
Mur, in a high valley surrounded by vine-clad hills. It 
has a university, and is the chief centre of trade between 
Vienna and Trieste. Farther up the Mur is Bruck, the 
seat of the iron trade. Marburg, an episcopal city on 
the Drave, and Cilly, on the San, are in the purely 
Slavonic part of Styria. The latter has hot sulphur 
springs. 

16. Oarinthia and Carniola. — The Duchies of Car- 
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inthia and Camiola are both inhabited chiefly by Slavs 
of the Slovenian stock. The former is a highland district 
between the Noric and Julian Alps, and throughout its 
entire extent is drained by the Drave. It has magnificent 
forests, and some mines. The capital is Klagenfurt, on 
the Glan, a tributary of the Drave ; a town commanding 
splendid views of mountain scenery. Much trade passes 
through it to the south from Tyrol, Salzburg, and Styria. 
In the neighbourhood are many Koman remains. Villach, 
on the Drave, is the centre of a mining district. 

The Duchy of Camiola is crossed from north-west to 
south-east by the Julian Alps, and is drained chiefly by 
the upper Save. Much of the soil is productive, and agri- 
culture is the chief industry. The capital is Ljubljana, 
called by the Germans Laibach, on a stream of the same 
name, an affluent of the Drave. It occupies the site of 
the Eoman Emona, and lies in a fertile valley surrounded 
by mountains. A considerable trade passes through it 
between Croatia and Carinthia. 

16. Q-orz. — The county of G '&i'z, the Margraviate oflstria, 
and the city of Trieste, although each has a Diet, are 
united in one administrative district. They lie on the north- 
eastern Adriatic coast, to the west of Carniola. Much of 
the territory is included in the desolate region called the 
Karst, but there are fertile tracts, devoted partly to tillage, 
partly to pasturage, and partly to forests. Sloven- 
ians are the chief element of the population, but there 
are also many Italians, and some Germans. TRIESTE, 
to which a small territory is attached, is essentially an 
Italian city. Including its suburbs and territory, it has a 
population of 144,844. It lies on the Gulf of Trieste, on 
the site of Roman Tregeste, and is by far the greatest 
Austrian seaport, and the chief trading town of the 
Adriatic. The old town, built on the slope of a castle- 
crowned hill, is separated from the new, which extends 
over the plain confronting the sea, by the Corso, the 
widest and busiest thoroughfare. In the old town, which 
consists chiefly of narrow streets, is the cathedral, an 
ancient building in the Byzantine style. Trieste has a fine 
fleet of steamers, which connect it commercially with the 
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East; and through it passes most of the trade which 
Austria-Hungary carries on by sea. It has also great 
ship-building yards, and produces, among other things, 
soap, leather, and ropes. At Trieste Winckelmann was 
murdered in 1768. 

PoLA, in the Margraviate of Istria, lies on an eminence 
overlooking a splendid bay, and is the chief naval station 
of Austria. The Komans used it for a like purpose, and 
there are many traces of their presence, including a temple, 
gateways, and the remains of a great amphitheatre. 

GoRZ, the capital of the principality of the same name, 
is a pleasant industrial town near the river Isonzo. 
Aquileia, with a cathedral, is now an unimportant town, 
but was formerly one of the chief cities in the Roman 
Empire. 

17. DaJmatia. — The Kingdom of Dalmatia is a long 
strip of territory on the Adriatic coast, becoming narrower 
as it advances towards the south-east. For several centuries 
Hungary and Venice contended with one another for the 
possession of Dalmatia; but from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century it was under Venetian rule. Austria 
secured it by the Peace of Campo Formio in 1797, and held it 
until 1805, when it passed into the hands of the French. 
In 1814 it was again taken, with Eagusa and Cattaro, by 
Austria ; and in 1878 she added to it the district of Spizza, 
which was given up by Turkey. 

Dalmatia is for the most part a desolate region, filled 
with the bare limestone tablelands and terraces of the 
Dinaric range. The coast is rocky and broken, with some 
good natural harbours; and many islands have been 
separated from it by the sea. About nine-tenths of the 
people belong to the Servian and Croatian branches of 
the Slavonic race. Most of the other inhabitants are 
Italians, who dwell chiefly in the cities. One of the 
principal industrial products is maraschino, so called 
because it is made from the marasca, a kind of black 
cherry. 

The capital is Zara, on the northern part of the coast, 
opposite the island of Uglian. It carries on a consider- 
able trade in maraschino. Among its public buildings 
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is a beautiful cathedral. Spalato, a seaport on a 
promontory, derives its name from a vast "palatium" 
built for himself by the Emperor Diocletian near the 
Roman city SaUma, When this city was captured 
and sacked by Slavs and Avars in the seventh century, 
the inhabitants took refuge in the palace, and built 
within it a new town, which came to be known by the 
name it still bears. Afterwards the town was extended 
beyond the palace walls. Spalato has a cathedral, which 
was formerly a temple of Jupiter ; and an ancient temple 
of iEsculapius is now a baptistery dedicated to St. John. * 
The town has some manufactures, and a good deal of 
trade passes through it from Italy into Turkey. Near it 
is the village of Salona, with many remains of the ancient 
city. Ragusa was founded in the seventh century by 
refugees from Old Ragusa (built on the site of the Roman 
Epidaurus), which was destroyed by a Slavonic tribe. 
The new city became in the thu*teenth century an aristo- 
cratic republic, and it retained the republican form of 
government until it was taken by Napoleon. It is built 
partly at the base, partly on the slopes, of the rocky 
Mount Sergio; and it still has its mediaeval walls and 
towers. Its harbour is poor, but there is an excellent 
one at Gravosa, and through this it carries on a consider- 
able trade in oil, .maraschino, and other products. Cattaro 
is a small town on the splendid gulf of the same name, 
and produces wine, olives, and citrons. 

Of the islands off the Dalmatian coast several have 
sardine and other important fisheries. The largest of these 
islands is Brazza ; the most prosperous, Lissa, with a fine 
harbour. Near lissa a naval battle between the Austrians 
and the Italians was fought in 1866. 

18. Bohemia. — Coming now to the northern provinces, 
we begin with Bohemia, the most important of them. It 
occupies the base of the upper Elbe, and is surrounded by 
high grounds. From the Archduchy of Austria and from 
Bavaria it is separated by the Bohemian forest, from Saxony 
by the Erzgebirge and the Riesengebirge, and from Moravia 
by the Moravian table-land. The Elbe rises on the southern 
slope of the Riesengebirge, flows first towards the south- 
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east, then towards the west and north-west, and escapes 
from Bohemia into Saxony by a valley which it has worn 
through the Erzgebirge. Its principal tributary is the 
Moldau, a beautiful river which comes to it from the 
Bohemian forest, receiving many affluents on the way. 

Bohemia has an area of 20,060 square miles, and in 
1880 it had a population of 5,560,819. This great popu- 
lation it is able to support because it is a land highly 
favoured by nature. About ninety per cent of its soil is 
productive, and more than half of this area is under tillage. 
The chief crop is wheat, but Bohemia is also famous for 
its flax, hops, and apples, and it produces a good deal 
of wine. In the mountainous districts are great woods, 
which are to some extent the survivals of primaeval forests. 
Bohemia is rich in minerals, especially in coal, iron, lead, 
and silver ; and no part of the monarchy, in proportion 
to its size, has so many manufactures. It is particularly 
celebrated for its textile fabrics and for its glass. 

About two-thirds of the people belong to the Czech 
branch of the Slavonic race ; the remaining third are 
Germans. The Germans occupy chiefly the northern, 
western, and south-western districts; the Czechs, the 
central and south-eastern districts. The two peoples 
regard one another with jealousy, and find it hard to live 
together on friendly terms. Mining flourishes both in the 
Czech and in the German districts, but the manufacture 
of woollen, cotton, and linen fabrics and of glass is carried 
on chiefly by the Germans. Among the principal industries 
of the Czechs are brewing and the making of beet-root 
sugar. 

The capital is PKAGUE (pop. 162,323), one of the most 
beautiful inland cities in Europe. It was an important 
place in the .thirteenth century ; and in the fourteenth, 
under the Bohemian king Charles I — better known as the 
Emperor Charles IV — it became a great seat of industry, 
trade, and learning. It suffered much during the Hussite 
war, and during the Thirty Years' War was nearly ruined ; 
but in recent times it has recovered its ancient pros- 
perity. It is the chief centre of trade in the province, 
and from it radiate all the great highways and main 
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lines of railway. It is built on both sides of the Moldau, 
on the slopes of hills rising from the banks of the 
river. On the right bank is the older part of the town, 
called the Altstadt, in which is a great square ("der 
Grosse Ring") associated with many of the most in- 
teresting events in Bohemian history. In this square 
is the town hall, a fine building occupying the site, and 




Fia. 24.— The Hradschin, Prague. 



including some remains, of a town hall of the fourteenth 
century. The Altstadt consists chiefly of narrow, irre- 
gular streets, but most of the trade of Prague is carried 
on in it. North, south, and east of this district, on the 
right bank, extends the Neustadt, with wide, handsome 
thoroughfares. The Moldau is crossed by two bridges, 
one of which, Karlsbriicke, is a splendid structure. It was 
begun in 1358, in the time of Charles IV, and was not 
quite finished until 1503. Among its numerous decora- 
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tions is a statue of St. John of Nepomuk, the patron saint 
of Bohemia, whom King Wenceslaus is said to have thrown 
into the river because he would not reveal secrets intrusted 
to him in the confessional. Crossing this bridge, we come 
to the Kleinseite, with a fine monument of Kadetzky and 
a palace built by Wallenstein. North of the Kleinseite is 
the Schlossberg, a height on which, besides other note- 
worthy buildings, are the great imperial palace called the 
Hradschin, and a beautiful unfinished cathedral, built in 
the fourteenth century. From the Hradschin there is a 
magnificent view of the city, with its fine bridge, old 
walls, towers, and spires. Prague has a famous university, 
founded by Charles IV in 1348. In the neighbourhood is 
the Weisse Berg, where Frederick of the Palatinate was 
defeated in 1620. 

Of the towns in the eastern part of Bohemia, Kutten- 
BERG, near the Elbe, the centre of a mining district, is one 
of the most important. At Kolin, on the Elbe, was fought 
in 1757 one of the battles of the Seven Years' War; and 
at Sadowa, near Koniggratz, the Prussians gained the 
decisive victory of the war of 1866. Braunau is a manu- 
facturing town. The chief town in the southern districts 
is BuDWEis, where there are important industries. Tabor 
was famous in connection with the Hussite war, and 
HussiNETZ is interesting as the birthplace of John 
Huss. In western Bohemia are Pilsen, a beautiful old 
town in a fertile valley, with mining and manufacturing 
industries ; Eger, on the river of the same name, where 
Wallenstein was murdered in 1634 ; and Carlsbad, Fran- 
zenbad, and Marienbad, all famous for their mineral 
springs. Carlsbad, on the Tepl, lies in a narrow and pictur- 
esque valley, and derives its name from Charles IV, who is said 
to have discovered the Sprudel, its chief spring (the hottest 
spring in Europe), while he was hunting. The largest 
town in northern Bohemia is Reichenberg, the centre of 
the woollen industry. Frledland, as the chief seat of 
Wallenstein, holds an important place in Bohemian history. 
Other northern towns are Teplitz, picturesquely situated, 
and well known for its mineral springs ; AussiG, and Leit- 
MERITZ, both on the Elbe. Leitmeritz has a beautiful 
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cathedral, and carries on a great trade in fruit ; and at 
Aussig there are extensive mines. 

19. Moravia. — The Margraviate of Moravia (German, 
Mdhren) takes its name from the Morava or March, in whose 
basin Slavonic tribes settled in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, making it the centre of what became for some time a 
great kingdom. They were conquered by Charles the Great. 
From the twelfth century Moravia was a margraviate, held 
in fief of the rulers of Bohemia; and with Bohemia it 
passed to the house of Hapsburg in 1526. It is separated 
from Bohemia by the Moravian table-land, from Silesia by 
the Sudetic mountains, and from Hungary by the Car- 
pathians. The land is intersected by offshoots from these 
ranges ; but it includes numerous valleys, and a great 
plain extends southward into the Archduchy of Austria. 
Moravia is watered chiefly by the March and its tributaries. 
Only a small part is incapable of cultivation ; most of the 
country is remarkably fertile, wheat and fruit being pro- 
duced in the plains, flax in the hilly regions. In the south 
vines are grown. Extensive forests support a great trade 
in timber, and in the central plain called the Hanna much 
attention is given to the rearing of horses and geese. 
There are many important manufacturing industries, the 
chief being manufactures of linen and woollen fabrics and 
of beet-root sugar. About three-fourths of the people are 
Slavs; the Moravian table-land and its terraces being 
occupied by Czechs, the Hanna by Hannaks, the slopes of 
the Carpathians by Slovaks, and those of the Sudetic 
range by Poles. Germans occupy most of the important 
towns. 

The capital is BRt^NN (pop. 82,660), a finely situated 
episcopal city, built partly on the slope of a hill, partly in 
a valley, at the point where the Schwarzawa and the 
Zwittawa meet. It has woollen and other manufactures, 
and its trade is made valuable by its position on the lines 
of communication between Buda-Pesth and Prague, and 
between Silesia and Vienna. OlmOtz, on the March, lies 
in a marshy district. It has great fortifications, and is the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Moravia. Prossnitz is the chief 
town of the Hanna. Znaym, on a height above the Thaya, 
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wias formerly the residence of the margraves ; and Iglau, 
on the Iglawa, in a hilly district, near the Bohemian 
frontier, holds a prominent position as an industrial and 
trading town. At Austerlitz was fought a great battle in 



20. Silesia. — The Duchy of Silesia is the Austrian rem- 
nant of the duchy, the greater part of which was annexed by 
Frederick II of Prussia. It consists of two parts, one of 
which, the former Duchy of Teschen^ lies between the 
Little Carpathians and the eastern end of the Sudetic 
mountains, and includes the sources of the Oder and the 
Vistula. The other, the former Duchy of Troppau^ consists 
partly of a depression which passes into it from Moravia, 
partly of high grounds belonging to the Sudetic range. 
It lies wholly in the basin of the Oder. In the western 
district Germans form the predominant element of the 
population; in the eastern, Poles. The province is less 
fertile than Moravia, but it is rich in coal and iron, and 
manufactures great quantities of woollen and other fabrics, 
spirits, and beet-root sugar. Troppaij, in the pleasant 
valley of the Oppa, is the chief centre of the woollen 
industry, which is also carried on extensively at Jagern- 
DORP, Wagstadt, and Bielitz. Teschen, in the valley of 
the Oelsa, lying at an almost equal distance from Moravia, 
Hungary, Galicia, and Prussian Silesia, has an important 
transit trade. 

21. Gkilicia. — Galicia consists chiefly of the former 
kingdoms of Galicia and Lodomeria and of the former 
Grand Duchy of Cracow, Galicia and Lodomeria formed 
part of the kingdom of Bed Bussia, and derived their names 
from HaliczandWladimir, sons of King Jaroslaus I, between 
whom, in the eleventh century, the western portion of their 
father's territory was divided. From the fourteenth century 
all the land included in the present province belonged to the 
kingdom of Poland, and by the partitions of Poland it 
came to the house of Hapsburg. In 1809 Cracow was 
united to the Duchy of Warsaw, but in 1815 it was made 
a republic, with a small territory. In 1845 this republic 
was annexed to the Austrian dominions, and included in 
the province of Galicia. The Galician population is almost 
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entirely Slavonic ; Polish in the west, Kuthenian in the 
east. The Jews hold an important place as traders. 

Gralicia takes in the northern and north-eastern slopes 
of a great part of the Carpathians, with many offshoots 
from them. In the north it lies within the northern plain. 
The western part of the province lies in the basin of the 
Vistula ; the eastern, in the basins of the Dniester and the 
Danube. Except in the mountainous districts, the soil is 
generally fertile. Oats and barley are the chief crops, but 
flax, beet-root, and tobacco are carefully cultivated. Good 
cattle are reared, and Galicia is famous for its bees. 
Immense quantities of salt are produced, and much 
petroleum is found among the Carpathians. Manufacturing 
industry has only been slightly developed, and the people 
depend chiefly on the more advanced provinces for arti- 
ficial commodities. 

The capital is LEMBERG (pop. 109,746), founded by 
Prince Leo of Halicz in 1268. Its Polish name is Lwow. 
It lies among hills in the narrow valley of the Peltew, a 
small affluent of the Bug, and a great trade passes through 
it between Russia and Turkey. It is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic, a Greek United, and an Armenian archbishopric, 
and has many fine synagogues. The university is an im- 
portant centre of learning and education for the Poles. 
Brody, near the Russian frontier, is a trading town, in- 
habited to a large extent by Jews. Other trading towns 
in the eastern part of Gralicia are Tabnopol, on the Sered ; 
KoLOMEA, on the Pruth, with intimate commercial relations 
with Bukowina ; and Przemysl and Jaroslav, on the San. 

Of all the towns of Galicia the most interesting is 
Cracow (pop. 66,095). In 1320 it became the capital of 
Poland, and it retained this position until 1587. It lies 
in the beautiful valley of the Vistula, with low hills in the 
neighbourhood ; and in the older streets are many fine 
Gothic buildings. On a height within the town rises a 
vast castle, built in the fourteenth century by Casimir the 
Great. This was formerly the residence of the kings of 
Poland; now it is used as barracks, with a military 
hospital. Near the castle is the cathedral in which for 
centuries the Polish kings were crowned. In this fine 
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church are the graves of many of the greatest men pro- 
duced by Poland, including John Sobieski, Poniatowski, 
and Kosciuszko. Cracow has a university, is strongly 
fortified, and carries on a great trade. It lies near valuable 
salt-beds. A little to the west, on a height overlooking 
the Vistula, is a mound raised by the Poles in honour of 
Kosciuszko. It is made of earth brought from all the 
districts of Poland; with some from America, where he 
spent a part of his life, and some from Switzerland, where 
he died. 

22. Bukowina. — Bukovnna was formerly a part of 
Transylvania, but in the fifteenth century it was taken by 
the Turks, and added to Moldavia. The Russians conquered 
it in 1774, and, with the approval of Turkey, it was made 
over to Austria. It was included in Galicia until 1849, when 
it was made a province. Ruthenians and Roumanians are 
the principal elements of the population, but there are also 
a good many Germans and Jews, and some Poles and 
Magyars. The province is traversed by offshoots of the 
Carpathians, and is drained chiefly by the Pruth and 
other rivers in the basin of the Danube. It has splendid 
forests and considerable mineral resources, and is famous 
for its cattle and horses. The capital is Czernowitz (pop. 
45,600), on the Pruth. It has a German university, and 
carries on an important trade, especially with Roumania. 



23. Hungary. — The Transleithan provinces consist 
of the kingdom of Hungary and some of the lands which 
were subject to it before it was ruled by the house of 
Hapsburg. 

Although HUNGARY derives its name from the Hun- 
garians, they do not form a majority of the population. In 
1880 the population of Hungary, with Transylvania, was 
13,812,320. Of this number only 6,478,71 1 were Magyars. 
They dislike the life of cities, and dwell chiefly in the 
broad plains of the Theiss, where abundant crops can be 
produced, and cattle and horses reared, mthout much 
exhausting toil. In the Transleithan provinces there are 
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about two millions of Germans, the majority of whom are 
in Hungary, living in scattered groups in different parts 
of the country. Of the Slavonic peoples in Hungary, the 
Slovaks are found in great numbers in the northern and 
north-western Carpathians. They are generally agricul- 
tural labourers and miners, most of the land being in the 
possession of Magyars and Germans. The valleys of the 
Upper Theiss are held chiefly by Kuthenians, who have 
gradually migrated thither from Galicia. In the 
southern part of Hungary there are many Servians and 
Croatians. The population also includes about 80,000 
gypsies. 

Hungary is chiefly an agricultural country, and much 
of the soil is admirably adapted for agriculture in almost 
all its branches. The Pusstas provide pasture for 
cattle, sheep, and horses ; and in some of them considerable 
tracts have been successfully brought under the plough. 
The plains in the immediate neighbourhood of the Danube, 
the Theiss, and other rivers are richly fertile, and produce 
so much wheat and maize that Hungary has long been 
regarded as one of the great granaries of Europe. Flax 
and potatoes are also extensively cultivated, and more 
tobacco is grown than in any other European country. The 
vine flourishes in a large number of districts, and Hungary 
is famous for the great variety of its wines. In the plains 
there are not many trees, but forests in the higher grounds 
provide vast supplies of timber, and many woods produce 
chestnuts, walnuts, and plums. Mulberries are grown for 
the silk trade, and in the south there are figs and almonds. 
Hungary has a great reputation for its cattle and sheep, 
and for its small, hardy breeds of horses. 

There are great mineral resources, but as yet most of 
them have been only slightly utilised. Valuable coal-fields 
spread around Funfkirchen and Steyerdorf, and lignite is 
found in the borderland between Hungary and Styria. In 
the Carpathians gold, silver, and iron ores are produced ; 
and from the same region come rock-salt, marble, and 
various kinds of gems, the most valuable of which is 
the opal, obtained by mining. 

Manufactures are increasing, but they are still com- 
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paratively unimportant. Near the iron mines there are 
iron and steel works ; and in the northern district called 
Zips linen fabrics are produced. The coarser kinds of 
cloth are made in many places, and the weaving of silk 
has been to some extent introduced. Considerable quan- 
tities of leather and paper are manufactured, and there 
are many distilleries and breweries. 

The capital is JSutia^Pegtlj (pop. 422,657), on the Danube. 
Buda and Pesth were formerly separate cities, but now each 
forms a part of the capital. They are united by a fine sus- 
pension bridge, and by a railway bridge. BUDA lies on the 
left bank. In the centre of it rises a hill called the Schloss- 
berg, crowned by a great castle, around which, on the slopes 
of the hill, and on a strip of level ground along the bank of 
the river, the town is built. Behind the Schlossberg is 
the still higher and strongly fortified Blocksberg, presenting 
a steep cliff towards the Danube, but with slopes, covered 
with houses, on the other sides. Buda, with its old castle 
and irregular streets, has the appearance of an ancient 
city, and its site is one of remarkable beauty. It has silk, 
velvet, and other manufactures, but is famous chiefly for 
its wine, the vine growing luxuriantly on the hills in the 
neighbourhood. The town became important in the 
thirteenth century, when a fortress was built on the 
Schlossberg. It was captured by the Turks in 1526, and 
held by them from 1541 to 1686 ; and the baths they 
erected are still much used. 

PESTH lies on a plain on the right bank, and presents a 
striking contrast to Buda. Although an old town, it did 
not become prominent until the eighteenth century ; but 
now it is by far the richest and most populous city in 
Hungary. A great quay, backed by a row of fine buildings, 
stretches along the Danube ; and behind the inner town, 
as the older part is called, extend in a semicircle the newer 
districts, consisting of wide and handsome streets. It has 
many important industries, including the manufacture of 
silk, cotton, and leather, and the distilling of brandy ; and 
it is the centre for the trade of the middle Danube. Its 
markets, four of which are held in the year, are attended 
by visitors from all parts of the monarchy. It has a 
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university, a technical high school, a great national museum, 
and academies of art and science. 

In comparison with Buda-Pesth the other towns of 
Hungary are unimportant, as manufacturing industries 
have nowhere been so largely developed as to render the 
growth of great cities necessary. Few of them have fine 
architecture, and most of the towns on the plains inhabited 
by Magyars consist of low buildings, with straggling, ill- 
made roadways. 

Among the towns on the Danube, above Buda-Pesth, is 
Presburg (pop. 48,006), built partly on spurs of the Little 
Carpathians. It is inhabited chiefly by Germans, and has 
a considerable trade. Near it is the hill on which the 
kings were formerly crowned. Eaab, at the point where 
the Eaab meets an arm of the Danube, has an old cathedral, 
and is one of the centres of the grain trade. Komorn, 
built at the junction of the Waag with the Danube, is also 
a trading town, and is strongly fortified. Gran, the seat 
of an archbishopric, has many churches, the most important 
of which is the cathedral, built in imitation of St. Peter's. 
On the Danube, far below Buda-Pesth, are Kalocsa, the 
seat of an archbishopric ; and Mohacz, famous as the scene 
of the battle which brought a great part of Hungary into 
subjection to the Turks. 

West of the Danube is the district intersected by the 
Bakonyer Wald and other offshoots of the Alps. Among 
the towns in this district areOEDENBURG, near theNeusiedler 
See, in the neighbourhood of which much wine is produced ; 
Veszprim, near the Platten See, with a fine cathedral and 
episcopal palace ; and Funfkirchen, an old town, in the 
neighbourhood of a coal-field. Near it is a famous cave 
with stalactites. 

On the Waag is Posteny, famous for its hot springs and 
mud baths. Farther up the same river is Trenosin, near 
which there are also warm baths. North of the Gran, in 
a valley surrounded by mountains, is Kremnitz, the centre 
of a gold-mining district. In the same region, south of 
the Gran, is Schemnitz, with great gold and silver mines ; 
and at Neusohl there are copper mines. Farther east in 
the northern highlands we come to Kasmark and Leut- 
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SCHAN, small manufacturing towns, the centres of a district 
inhabited chiefly by Germans. Kasmark lies on the Pop- 
rad, a stream which cuts its way through the Carpathians to 
the Vistula; Leutschau is in the basin of the upper Theiss. 
Among other towns in this basin are Kaschau, a Polish 
trading town, near which is the magnificent abbey of 
J^z6; MisKOLCZ, with great ironworks; and Tokay, 
famous as the centre of the chief wine-producing district 
of Hungary. 

In the district between the Theiss and the Danube, in 
the northern part of the plain, are Erlau, the seat of an 
archbishopric, with a fine cathedral; and Gyongyos, a 
prosperous town, with an important trade in swine and 
cattle. SzoLNOK, at the point where the Zagyva flows into 
the Theiss, is a trading town with fisheries. Kecskemet 
(pop. 44,887) and Maria -Theresiopol (pop. 61,367) lie 
in the midst of Pusstas, and have great cattle-markets. 
The latter town manufactures linen and tobacco. 
Szegedin (pop. 73,676) on the Theiss, has great markets, 
and is important as the chief centre for the trade of the 
upper and middle Theiss. Zombor, near the Emperor 
Francis canal, manufactures silk, and has a considerable 
trade. On the Danube is Neusatz, connected with Peter- 
wardein by a bridge of boats, and inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks ; it is an emporium for traffic between Vienna and 
the East. 

Of the towns in the plain to the east of the Theiss, the 
chief is Debreczin (pop. 51,122), a purely Magyar city. It 
is famous for its cattle and pigs, and has also a great trade 
in grain and tobacco. Grosswardein (pop. 31,324), on 
the Koros, is a fortified town, with a considerable trade 
in agricultural products. Among other agricultural towns 
in this district are Arad (pop. 35,556) and Mako (pop. 
30,Q63), both on the Maros. Vasarhely (pop. 50,966), 
near the Theiss, has a trade in tobacco and wine. 

East of the lower Theiss is the district called Banat, the 
eastern part of which is covered by the last offshoots of the 
Carpathians. Here many' Germans have settled. The 
chief town is Temesvar (pop. 33,694), strongly fortified, 
and carrying on a considerable trade. Steierdorf is the 
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centre of a coal district, and near Oravicza there are mines 
and iron-works. In the picturesque valley of the Czema 
are the famous hot springs of the Hercules Baths. 

24. Transylvania. — Transylvania, called by the Grer- 
mans Siebenbiirgeny formed part of Dacia in Eoman times. 
After the break-up of the western empire it was occupied 
in succession by various Teutonic and non-Aryan tribes. 
In 1004 it was united with the Kingdom of Hungary, 
and afterwards it received many German settlers, whose 
descendants still occupy the south-western districts. In 
1526, when the Archduke Ferdinand was elected to the 
throne of Hungary, Transylvania chose a prince of its own, 
and it remained for a long time independent. In 1669 it 
came under the supremacy of the house of Hapsburg, by 
which, in the following century, it was made an archduchy. 
It was incorporated with Hungary in 1867. The country 
is very mountainous, and famous for its forests, its gold 
mines, and its salt-works. It lies wholly in the basin 
of the Danube, and is watered chiefly by the Maros, the 
Aluta, and the Szamos. The majority of the people are 
Koumanians, but there are also important settlements of 
Magyars and Germans, and a good many Jews. In all 
parts of the country there are small groups of gypsies. 

The capital is Hermannstadt, a German town founded 
in the twelfth century. It lies on the Cibin, an affluent of 
the Aluta, and in the middle ages its Latin name was 
Cibinium, of which Siebenbiirgen is a corruption. It 
is picturesquely situated, and, although inhabited by 
Roumanians as well as by Germans, has the general 
appearance of a German town. It has some industries, 
and a considerable trade with Roumania and Turkey. 
Kronstadt, founded by Germans in the thirteenth century, 
is the chief manufacturing and trading town in Transyl- 
vania. Klausenburg, or Kolosvar (pop. 29,923), al- 
though originally German, is now chiefly a Magyar town, 
with a university. Zalantha, called by the Germans 
GoLDENMARKT, is the Centre of the gold-mining district, 
and at Thorda and Maros-Ujvar there are great salt- 
works. Maros -V AS ARHELY has an important trade in 
tobacco, and Bristritz is the centre for the trade with 
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Bukowina, with which it communicates by a road crossing 
the Carpathians. 

26. Croatia and Slavonia. — Croatia and Slavonia 
occupy the district between the Drave and the Save, and 
the former country takes in also a region to the south- 
west, including the rocky coast of the Gulf of Quarnero. 
The Julian Alps traverse this south-western region from 
north-west to south-east, and the centre of the district 
between the Save and the Drave is occupied by offshoots 
from the Alps. Croatia is inhabited by the descendants of 
a Slavonic people who took possession of the land in the 
seventh century. They formed an important kingdom, 
which took in a part of Bosnia ; but, on the extinction of 
the native dynasty at the end of the eleventh century, 
they became subject to the crown of Hungary. Slavonia 
was also occupied by Croatians in the seventh century. 
Afterwards the Croatians of this district became mixed 
with Slavonic immigrants from Dalmatia, and the new 
people received the name they still bear. They were 
brought into final subjection to Hungary in 1165. The 
chief industry is agriculture, but there are coal-mines 
between the Save and the Drave. 

The capital of Croatia is Agram (pop. 28,360), the 
meeting-place of the Diet common to the entire province. 
It lies near the Save, in a fertile valley bounded by richly 
wooded hills in the north and west. It has a cathedral 
and a university, and carries on a trade in timber, corn, 
and tobacco. Agram is the centre of a district in which 
earthquakes are frequent. A large part of the town was 
destroyed by earthquakes in 1880 and 1881. On the 
coast, looking out upon the islands of the Quarnero Gulf, 
and upon the eastern seaboard of Istria, is Fiume (pop. 
20,981), with two harbours, and a considerable shipping 
trade. It lies on a small stream, and has an old round 
church dedicated to St. Vitus, called in Latin "Fanum St. 
Viti ad Flumen." The name "Fiume" seems to be a 
corruption of Flumen.^^ Between Fiume and Agram, 
which are connected by a railway, is Karlstadt, on the 
Kulpa, a centre of trade. 

The capital of Slavonia is Eszek, on the Drave, with 
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silk manufactures and a trade in corn and cattle. Near 
MiTROWiTZ, on the Save, are many Koman remains. 
Semlin, near the i)oint where the Save joins the Danube, 
is a considerable trading station between Austria on the 
one hand and Servia and Turkey on the other. Peter- 
WARDEiN, on the Danube, opposite Neusatz, is overlooked 
by a strongly fortified rocky height. Near it is Car- 
LOWiTZ, the centre of an important wine-producing district. 




CHAPTER X 



THE LOW COUNTRIES 

1. The Low Countries include the kingdoms of Belgium 
and the Netherlands, and take in the part of the northern 
plain which is watered by the Schelde, the lower Meuse, 
and the arms of the lower Rhine. 

2. History. — The earliest known inhabitants of the 
southern part of the Low Countries were the Belgse, a Keltic 
people who, as we have seen, occupied also much of what is 
now north-eastern France. North of them were some 
Dutch tribes, but a mixed people seem to have held 
a border district in the delta of the Rhine. The Low 
Countries were joined to the Frankish kingdom, and after- 
wards the greater part of the region was included in the 
kingdom of Germany, and therefore in the Holy Roman 
Empire. During the middle ages the Low Countries were 
divided into a number of feudal territories, two of which, 
the counties of Flanders and Artois, were held in fief of 
the French crown. The others were nominally subject to 
the Emperor ; and among them were the county of Holland, 
the bishopric of Utrecht, the Duchy of Brabant, the 
counties of Hennegau or Hainault and Namur, the 
bishopric of Liittich or Li^ge, and the Duchies of Geldern, 
Limburg, and Liitzelburg or Luxemburg. 

In the course of the fifteenth century the Low Countries 
came into the possession of the Dukes of Burgundy ; and 
Duke Charles the Bold, holding these lands in addition to 
his other hereditary territories, thought of forming a great 
kingdom which should reach between France and the 
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Empire, from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. In 
1477 Mary, the daughter of Charles the Bold, became the 
wife of Maximilian, who was afterwards Emperor. Their 
son Philip married the Infanta Joanna, and thus the Low 
Countries passed to the Spanish branch of the house of 
Hapsburg. 

The doctrines of the Reformation were accepted by a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the Low Countries. 
Philip II of Spain, being resolved to maintain the 
spiritual supremacy of Rome, ruled the land with such 
barbarous tyranny that the people rebelled ; and after a 
long struggle those in the north succeeded in establishing 
their independence. They formed the state called the 
United Provinces. These provinces were Holland^ Zea- 
land, Utrecht, Gelderland, Overyssel, Friesland, and Groning- 
en. They took in what had been the county of Holland 
and the bishopric of Utrecht, and a part of the Duchy of 
Geldern. The confederation also held as common posses- 
sions another part of Geldern, and parts of Brabant and 
Flanders. The United Provinces chose the republican 
form of government. They did not at once break their 
nominal connection with the Holy Roman Empire, but 
from 1578 they were really independent, and their in- 
dependence was formally recognised in 1648. The con- 
federation was for some time the greatest maritime power 
in Europe, and secured many distant territories, including 
Ceylon and parts of India, the Islands of Java, Sumatra, 
and the Moluccas, southern Africa and parts of the 
Guinea coast, and a part of Guiana in South America. 
The country came to be generally known by the name of 
the chief province, HOLLAND ; and in England the word 
* Dutch,' which is properly the name of all the German 
branches of the Teutonic race, was gradually restricted to 
the people of the United Provinces. 

The southern provinces of the Low Countries were 
unable to secure independence, and remained subject to 
the Spanish crown until 1713, when, by the Peace of 
Utrecht, they were transferred to Austria. By that time 
a good deal of their territory, including most of Artois, 
and parts of Flanders and Hainault, had been annexed to 
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France, which thus obtained what are now some of her 
most flourishmg cities. During the wars due to the French 
Revolution, France took the whole of the Austrian Nether- 
lands ; and the United Provinces were first made a king- 
dom, and then annexed to the French Empire. 

In 1814, when Europe, through the Congress of 
Vienna, was trying to bring order out of the confusion 
caused by Napoleon, the Low Countries were united in one 
kingdom, called the kingdom of the NETHERLANDS. 
This arrangement proved to be wholly unsatisfactory, and 
in 1830 a revolt at Brussels led to the severance of the 
southern provinces, and their union in the kingdom of 
BELGIUM. The two kingdoms correspond generally to 
what were formerly the Austrian Netherlands and the 
United Provinces. 



3. Physical Features — Belgium lies only in part 
within what are strictly called the Low Countries. The 
south-eastern part consists of uplands called the Ardennes, 
which are connected with the hilly district of the Rhenish 
province of Prussia. The Ardennes rise here and there to 
a height of about 1500 or 2000 feet, and were in former 
times covered with forests, which in some parts still 
survive. In the west and north they descend gradually to 
the great northern plain, which stretches eastward from 
the Belgian coast. The coast lies low, but is partly pro- 
tected from the encroachments of the sea by sand dunes. 

The country is watered chiefly by the Meuse and the 
Schelde, both of which come to it from France. The 
Meuse enters Belgium below M^zi^res, and flows north- 
ward through a deep and beautiful cleft in the Ardennes. 
At Namur it is joined on the left bank by its chief 
tributary, the Samhre^ and turns to the right, flowing in 
a north-easterly direction towards Holland, receiving on 
the right bank the Ourthe, The Sohelde enters Belgium 
below Conde, and after many windings reaches its mouths, 
which belong to Holland. It receives on the left bank the 
Lys, and on the right the Rupel^ into which flows the 
Senne. 
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4. Government. — The form of government is a 
limited monarchy, the power of making laws belonging to 
the king and Parliament. Parliament consists of two 
chambers, a House of Representatives and a Senate. Both 
are chosen by the people, but only men who are forty years 
of age and upwards, and possess a certain amount of 
wealth, are eligible as senators. Ministers responsible to 
Parliament are appointed by the king. 

Belgium has only a small army, which is formed partly 
by enlistment, partly by conscription, to which all healthy 
men above nineteen years of age are liable. The period 
of service is nominally eight years, but in reality, as a rule, 
only three. In 1889 the army, including officers, con- 
sisted of 47,570 men. There is also a civil guard, almost 
equally numerous. 

6. The People. — The area of Belgium is 11,373 square 
miles, and in 1880 the population was 6,520,009 — or 520 
for every square mile. With the exception of Saxony, no 
other European country is so densely populated ; and the 
maintenance of so large a number is rendered possible 
only by the fertility of the soil of Belgium, its great 
mineral wealth, and its manufactures. The people belong 
to two distinct races, the Walloons and the Flemingrs. 
The Walloons are descendants of the ancient Belgae, and 
dwell chiefly in the high grounds of the south. Their 
language has sprung directly from Latin, and is closely 
akin to French. The Flemings are Teutons, and their 
speech is one of the Low Dutch group of languages. They 
live chiefly in the plains. The official language of Belgium 
is French, and a large number of the educated classes 
speak both French and Flemish. 

The people of both races belong almost wholly to the 
Roman Church, which is ruled by the Archbishop of 
Mechlen or Malines, and five bishops. The law requires 
that there shall be in every commune at least one elemen- 
tary school, and in most districts the schools are well 
attended. There are also many public and private middle 
schools, public Gymnasia, and four universities, two of 
which, those of Ghent and Li^ge, are State institutions. 
The universities of Brussels and Louvain are free. In 
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connection with the universities there are schools for 
special instruction in engineering, the industrial arts, and 
kindred subjects. " 

The agricultural land belongs chiefly to peasants, who 
cultivate it with extraordinary care. In the north-east 
there is a barren district called the Campine, consisting of 
sand and heath ; but even there considerable tracts have 
been reclaimed by skill and diligence. Elsewhere many 
morasses have been drained, and turned into fruitful soil. 
The chief cereals are wheat, rye, and oats. Much flax 
and beet-root are also produced, and in the Ardennes there 
are many vineyards. A good deal of land is devoted to 
gardening, and the valleys of the Meuse and the Sambre 
are famous for their fruit. Fine breeds of horses are 
reared, and among the hills there is excellent pasturage 
for sheep. 

In the south-eastern hilly district there is a great coal- 
field, which passes into the Prussian Khine province ; and 
it is worked to the utmost possible extent. Iron, zinc, 
and lead are also produced. The coal mines provide 
ample fuel for manufactures; and, next to England, 
Belgium is the chief manufacturing country in Europe. 
It manufactures an enormous quantity of woollen, cotton, 
and linen fabrics, and produces also, among other things, 
machinery, leather, glass, and porcelain. Brussels, Ghent, 
and Liege are among its most important industrial centres. 
From all parts of the country there is easy access . to the 
sea by rivers, canals, and railways ; and Belgium has a 
great trade with many nations, especially with France, the 
Netherlands, England, Germany, and the United States. 

6. Provinces — Brabant. — Belgium is divided into 
nine provinces, several of which are remarkable for the 
number and prosperity of their towns. Some of these cities 
had a great reputation in the middle ages for their indus- 
trial products, and carried on an extensive trade with Italy 
and other countries. They became important centres of art, 
and their leading citizens were distinguished by a spirit of 
enterprise and a manly love of freedom. Their wealth, 
however, was attended by many perils, for it made the Low 
Countries an object of envy to unscrupulous potentates. 
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The most densely populated province is Brabant. In 
it is Bcuggelg (pop. 458,939), the capital of Belgium. 
Brussels lies on the Senne, and is built partly on a plain, 
partly on a hill. The district on the plain is called the 
lower town, that on the hill the upper. The lower town 
is the older part of Brussels, and contains many fine Grothic 
buildings, the chief being the cathedral of St. Gudule, 
built mainly in the thirteenth century, and the beautiful 
town hall, built in the fifteenth. In the upper town are 
the residences of the well-off classes. Brussels, in addition 
to its free university, has many educational institutions, 
an academy of science and art, a great library, and a 
picture gallery with some of the best works of the Flemish 
school. Among its industrial products are woollen and 
cotton fabrics, lace, jewellery, glass, and porcelain. 
LouvAiN (pop. 38,689), on the Dyle, is less important as 
an industrial town than it was in former times, but it has 
still great breweries. Its town hall is a magnificent 
building. The university is a Koman Catholic institution, 
intended for the education of the clergy. Near Waterloo 
and Kamillies are famous battlefields. 

7. Limbur^ and Antwerp. — Limhurg has much 
barren soil, and its only town of importance is Hasselt, 
where several lines of railway meet. In the province of 
Antwerp is the city of ANTWEEP (pop. 210,534), on 
the Schelde. It is the chief port in Belgium, and a 
vast trade passes through it. Its cathedral, with a lofty 
spire, is one of the finest churches in Christendom. 
Antwerp, through Quentin Massys, Eubens, Van Dyck, and 
other painters, is closely associated with the history of 
Flemish art. Mechlen or Malines (pop. 48,950), on the 
Dyle, is the ecclesiastical metropolis of Belgium, and has 
a great cathedral. It has long been famous for its lace. 

8. East Flanders. — In East Flanders is GHENT (pop. 
147,912), built at the point where the Lys joins the 
Schelde. During the middle ages it had famous wooUen 
manufactures, and was one of the most populous cities in 
Europe. It is now the centre of the cotton and linen 
industries. It has a fine town hall, and in the cathedral 
is the great picture by the brothers Van Eyck, "The 
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Adoration of the Lamb." In connection with the univer- 
sity there are important botanical and geological gardens. 
Ghent was the birthplace of John of Gaunt and Charles V. 
St. Nicholas (pop. 27,572) and Alost (pop. 23,096) are 
industrial towns. Near Oudenarde is a battlefield. 

0. West Flcmders. — The chief town in West Flanders 
is Bruges (pop. 46,821). In the thirteenth century Bruges 
became a mart of the Hanseatic League, and the con- 
tinental centre for the English wool trade ; and during the 




Fig. 25. — Antwerp. 



fourteenth and a part of the fifteenth centuries its trade was 
not surpassed by that of any other northern city. It still 
has woollen, linen, and other industries, but they are unim- 
portant in comparison with those of former times. It derives 
its name from the fact that its canals were crossed by many 
bridges. Bruges is a picturesque town, with fine build- 
ings, in some of which are works of art of priceless value. 
The ancient church of Notre Dame has a statue of the 
Virgin and Child by Michael Angelo, and in the hospital 
of St. John are splendid pictures by Memling. The 
Palais de Justice has an elaborate and most beautiful 
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chimney -piece, made in the sixteenth century. Ostbnde 
(pop. 23,500) is a famous watering place, and lies on one 
of the chief routes between England and the continent. 
Ypres, on the Yperl^e, is another town that has lost its 
ancient splendour. In the fourteenth century its looms 
produced vast quantities of textile fabrics, especially of 
the linen called " diaper," which seems to be a corruption 
of d'Ypres. A memori^d of the mediaeval trade of Ypres 
survives in its beautiful Cloth Hall. It has also a great 
cathedral. The chief industrial products now are lace and 
woollen goods. Couktrai (pop. 29,399), on the Lys, 
produces table-linen and lace, and prepares flax for 
manufacture. Before its walls, in 1302, was fought the 
Battle of the Spurs. 

10. Haina\ilt. — Hainault, or Ilennegau, derives its 
name from the river Haine or Henne. Its chief town is 
TouRNAi (pop. 34,805), on the Schelde. Toumai occupies 
the site of the Roman Tumcumm, and in the fifth century, 
before the conquest of Gaul by the Franks, was the seat of 
the Merovingian kings. In 1655 the grave of Childeric, 
King of the Franks, who died in 481, was found at Toumai; 
and in it were many most interesting relics, some of which 
are now in the National Library of Paris. The town 
used to be strongly fortified, and has often been besieged. 
Among its many public buildings is a beautiful Romanesque 
cathedral. Its chief industrial products are carpets 
(called Brussels carpets), stockings, and porcelain. MoNS 
(pop. 25,754), on the Trouille, is said to have originated 
in a fortress built there by Julius Caesar. It is associated 
with many important events in the military history of the 
Low Countries. Its commercial importance is due to the 
fact that it lies in the midst of the chief coal-mining district 
of Belgium. Charleroi (pop. 20,800) is the centre of 
the Belgian iron industry. There are battlefields near 
FoNTENOY, Fleurus, and Jemappes. 

11. Namur. — The chief town in the province of Namur 
is Namur (pop. 28,706), at the point where the Sambre 
joins the Meuse. Its situation makes it a place of strategic 
importance, and for many centuries it has been strongly 
fortified. Of the numerous sieges of Namur the most 
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interesting to Englishmen is that by William III in 1695. 
The town is famous for its cutlery. 

12. Luxemburg. — The province of Luxemburg has no 
important city. Arlon, the capital, is an old agricultural 
town, and in the neighbourhood Roman antiquities have 
been found. Here was the ancient Orolaunum Vicm. 

13. Liegre.— LIEGE (pop. 140,261), in the province 
of Liege, is the chief city in the Walloon district. It is 
picturesquely situated on both sides of the Meuse, at the 
point where that river is joined by the Ourthe. In the 
neighbourhood are coal-mines, some of which extend under 
the town. Li^ge is famous for its manufactures of weapons 
and machinery, and for its zinc foundries. It has many 
fine churcheSj and a Palais de Justice built in the sixteenth 
century. Its university is especially eminent as a centre 
for the study and teaching of physical science. Near 
Li^ge are many industrial towns, the most important of 
which is Seraing (pop. 31,398), with great ironworks and 
manufactories, founded in 1817 by John Cockerill, an 
Englishman. Verviers (pop. 47,744) is a modern town, 
with important manufactures of cloth. At Spa, at the 
foot of wooded hills, are famous mineral springs, which 
made it the foremost watering-place in Europe in the 
eighteenth century. 



14. Physical Features. — The kingdom of the 
NETHERLANDS, or HOLLAND, lies wholly in the 
great plain, of which it occupies the north-western corner. 
Much of the land is considerably below sea-level. The 
coast of Flanders and that of north-eastern France are 
protected from the sea by sand-dunes; but most of 
those which were formerly on the coast of what is 
now Holland have been worn away. The sea, therefore, 
continually tends to encroach upon the land. It has parted 
from the shore the line of islands which, beginning with 
Texel, lie off the northern seaboard ; and in the south-west 
it has cut out great channels in the deltas of the Rhine, 
the Maas (as the Meuse is called in Holland), and the 
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Schelde. In the thirteenth century the sea broke over a 
great extent of land in the north, and formed the Zuider 
Zee (the Southern Sea), uniting with itself a lake called 
Flevo. North-east of the Zuider Zee it has formed the 
Lauwer Zee, east of which is the estuary of the Ems. 

But for the skill and energy of the inhabitants, the 
greater part of the country would inevitably be submerged. 
The Dutch are a people of high intelligence and resolute 
character, and so they have been able, by means of strong 
dykes, to defend themselves from the danger to which they 
are exposed. These dykes are of vast extent, and con- 
structed with the greatest care. Standing on the inner 
side at high tide, one may hear the waves dashing against 
their outer slope. 

Of the rivers by which the land is watered the most 
important is the Rhine. It does not flow to the sea as 
one continuous stream, but is again and again divided. 
Almost immediately trfter entering the Netherlands, it 
parts into two great arms, the most southerly of which, 
called the Wcial, advances in a general westerly direction. 
South of the Waal is the Maas, which, after quitting the 
Belgian frontier, flows towards the north-east, tiien sweeps 
round to the north-west, describing a semicircle. At 
Woudrichen it joins the Waal; and the united stream, 
called the Maas, proceeds to the sea through several 
channels, of which the Haring Vliet is the chief. The 
northern arm, which, although less important than the 
Waal, retains the name of tiie Rhine, is divided above 
Arnhem, the Yssel parting off, and flowing northward to 
the Zuider Zee. At Wyk the Rhine again divides, one 
arm taking the name of the Lek, and flowing into the 
lower Maas, while the stream called the Rhine flows 
towards Utrecht. Here it is divided into the Old Rhine 
and the Vecht; the latter flowing northward to the 
Zuider Zee. Formerly the Old Rhine lost itself among 
sand dunes, but now it escapes through a canal to the sea 
at Katwyk. 

The Schelde, in the lowest part of its course, is another 
great Dutch river. Below Antwerp it is divided into two 
arms — one to the left, called the western Schelde, which 
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flows into the sea at Vlissingen or Flushing; and one 
to the right, subdivided into the eastern Schelde and the 
Eendgrad. The mouths of the Schelde communicate with 
those of the Rhine and the Maas, and a group of islands 
lies amid the two connected sets of channels. The chief 
of these islands are Walcheren, Beveland, Tholen, 
Schouwen, Over Flakkee, Voome, and Beyerland. 

The Rhine and the Maas bring with them, from the 
districts through which they pass, so much fine mud that 
the level of their beds is being continually raised. Thus 
dykes are as necessary to prevent river-inundations as to 
prevent the encroachments of the sea. The danger is so 
great below the junction of the Maas with the Waal, that 
it is proposed that the waters of the lower Maas shall be 
diverted from their natural course by an artificial channel, 
so that they may not unite with the Waal. 

The climate of the Netherlands, like the climate of the 
lower parts of Belgium, has a general resemblance to that 
of the eastern districts of England, but it is less variable. 
Fogs from the North Sea are very frequent. In winter 
the rivers and canals are usually frozen over for a good 
many weeks, so that all classes have become remarkably 
skilful in skating. 

16. Government. — In the Netherlands, as in Belgium, 
the form of government is a limited monarchy. The 
Parliament — called the States-General — consists of two 
chambers : the first chamber being composed of members 
elected by the provincial states or assemblies ; the second, 
of members elected directly by the people. The first 
chamber cannot propose measures ; its function is either 
to accept or to reject bills passed by the more popular 
branch of the legislature. Ministers responsible to the 
States-General are appointed by the crown. 

The army consists partly of men drawn by conscription, 
partly of volunteers. All men who have reached the 
age of nineteen are liable to conscription. Those who are 
chosen have nominally to serve for five years, but in reality 
they serve for one year, and during the remaining four 
years devote six weeks annually to practice. The regular 
army numbers about 55,000 men, and there is also a 
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militia for internal defence. In 1887 the navy was 
manned by 5789 sailors, and there were 2175 marines. 

16. The People. — The Netherlands have an area of 
12,648 square miles, and in 1887 there was a population 
of 4,450,868 — or 352 to every square mile. The popula- 
tion, judged by the test of language, is wholly Teutonic, and 
is almost wholly of the Low Dutch stock. Nearly three- 
fourths of the people speak the language which the English 
call Dutch. They dwell chiefly in North and South Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and Gteldern. Most of the remainder are 
Frisians and Flemings. The former occupy Friesland, 
Groningen, Drenthe, and Overyssel; the latter. North 
Brabant and Limburg. The people have always been 
remarkable for their energy and resolution, and, by their 
heroic struggle with Spain in the sixteenth century, they 
made their country one of the classic lands of liberty. 
Compared with the High Dutch or Germans, they are 
somewhat reserved in manner, but they delight in congenial 
society, and are generally of a himiane and kindly temper. 
The houses of the well-off classes are models of convenient 
and pleasant domestic architecture, and the Dutch house- 
wife is known all over the world for her love of order, 
tidiness, and cleanliness. Holland has for centuries been 
famous as a home of science and learning, and in the 
seventeenth century it produced one of the most important 
of the great schools of art. 

The majority of the people are Protestants, and belong 
to the Keformed Church, with a Presbyterian form of 
government. The Roman Church, however, is also strong, 
and is ruled by the Archbishop of Utrecht and four bishops. 
Both communions, as well as the Jewish synagogues, are 
to some extent supported by the state. Primary schools 
are maintained in part by the central Government, in part 
by the communes ; and an increasing number of the people 
take advantage of the opportunities thus provided for 
their children. There are also public middle schools and 
Gymnasia, and various technical schools; and there are 
universities at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, and Amster- 
dam. 

Agriculture is the most important industry. In the 
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south-east there is a district of peat-bogs called the Peel, 
and in the north-east the Bourtanger Moor extends into 
the Netherlands from Hanover. In these regions little 
cultivation is possible, and the parts vrhich are tilled have 
been made productive at great cost and with much labour. 
Along the banks of the rivers there are rich deposits of 
alluvial soil, and wide tracts have been reclaimed from 
lakes and marshes. The parts thus won for agriculture 
are divided into sections called Polders, each surrounded 
by a dyke, to prevent the entrance of water from without, 
and associated with a canal to carry away water from 
within. The water from within is pumped up to the 
canal by water-wheels, some of which are driven by steam- 
engines, others by windmills. Polders have taken th6 place 
of the lake of Haarlem, and of most of the arm of the 
Zuider Zee called the Y; and it is proposed that the 
Zuider Zee itself shall be drained, and its bed trans- 
formed into fertile soil. 

The chief crops are rye, barley, wheat, and potatoes; 
but the land is used more for grazing than for tillage, and 
the Netherlands are famous for their breeds of cattle, and 
for their butter and cheese. Gardening is also a favourite 
pursuit, and the Dutch send to all parts of the western 
world the finest bulbs of tulips and hyacinths. The 
country has no coal-beds, so that its manufacturing in- 
dustries are not on a level with those of Belgium. They 
are, however, very important. Among the most valuable 
products are woollen, linen, and other textile fabrics ; and 
great quantities of gin are distilled. There are also many 
ship-building yards, for which timber is sent down the 
Rhine from the Black Forest. For many of the manu- 
facturing processes of the Netherlands windmills are used ; 
and they are among the most distinctive of the objects 
that enliven Dutch landscape. 

For centuries the Dutch have displayed a remarkable 
aptitude for trade, and their commercial classes have 
attained a high degree of material prosperity. The great 
rivers, and the irregular coast-line with its harbours, 
provide incalculable advantages for commerce, and these 
advantages have been vastly increased by means of canals, 
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by which rivers, seaports, and inland towns are brought 
into connection with one another. In no part of the world, 
of the same extent, are there so many canals as in the Nether- 
lands, and they are as freely used in the cities as in the open 
country. Railways have made them, in some districts, less 
important than they were in former times ; but they are 
still essential, not only in connection with the system of 
drainage, but as a means of communication. With the 
trees planted along their banks, and with their boats and 
barges, the canals present many picturesque aspects which 
have often been reproduced in Dutch art. 

The foreign trade of the Netherlands is carried on 
chiefly with Germany and Great Britain. The goods 
exchanged for the commodities of these and other countries 
are only in part produced at home ; many of them come 
from the Dutch colonies. In 1814 the Dutch lost South 
Africa, but they still have vast colonial possessions, with 
an area of 766,137 square miles, and a population of about 
29,000,000. These possessions consist of islands in the 
East and West Indies, with Dutch Guiana or Surinam. 

17. South Holland. — The Netherlands are divided 
into eleven provinces. Of these the most populous are 
North 2iXidC South Holland^ which have not only a remark- 
ably fertile soil, but occupy an exceptionally favourable 
position for commerce. In Sovih Holland is the capital, 
SCfje 5^ague or Gravmhage (pop. 149,447), "the 
Count's Hedge," so called because it originated in a 
hunting lodge of the Counts of Holland. It is pro- 
tected from the sea by sand-dunes, and owes its importance 
to the fact that it is the residence of the court, and 
the seat of the central Government. It has many 
broad streets and spacious squares. Near the middle 
of the city is a sheet of water called the Vyver, or fish 
pond, on one side of which is the Binnenhof, formerly the 
palace of the Counts of Holland and the stadtholders. 
In two wings of this building are the chambers of the 
States-General. Near the Binnenhof the brothers John 
and Cornelius de Witt were murdered in 1672. The 
Hague has a handsome old town-hall, and a fine picture- 
gallery. Delft (pop. 27,591\ on the Schie, is a pleasant 
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town with trees along the margins of its canals. It has 
many quaint houses, and there are two fine old churches, 
in one of which — the Nieuwe Kerk — is a splendid monu- 
ment to William of Orange, who was assassinated in the 
Prinsenhof in 1584. In the Oude Kerk there is a monu- 
ment to Van Tromp, the admiral who, by a broom at his 
masthead, gave notice that he had swept his enemies from 
the English Channel. Grotius, the great scholar and 
statesman, was a native of Delft. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the town was famous for its pottery 
and porcelain; and its earthenware industry has lately 
been revived. Delft has a great polytechnic school. 
Schiedam, on the Schie, is noted for its " Geneva," which 
receives its name from the juniper-berry with which it is 
flavoured. KOTTEKDAM (pop. 193,658), built at the 
confluence of the Rotte with the Maas, stands next to 
Amsterdam among the trading towns of the Netherlands. 
It is intersected by deep canals, into which East Indiamen 
bring cargoes of colonial wares, such as sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, rice, and spices; and there are great tobacco 
factories, sugar-refineries, distilleries, and ship- building 
yards. Rotterdam was the birthplace of Erasmus, a 
statue of whom, erected in the seventeenth century, adorns 
the chief market-place. It has a good picture gallery, and 
an interesting museum of industrial art. Dordrecht or 
DoRT (pop. 31,067) was the chief commercial city of 
Holland during the middle ages ; and some of its many 
picturesque houses are survivals from the time of its 
ancient greatness. It is built on an island; and its 
harbour, formed by an arm of the Maas, accommodates large 
sea-going vessels. In its windmills is sawn much of the 
timber floated down from the Upper Rhine. Gouda, at 
the confluence of the Gouwe and the western Yssel, pro- 
duces bricks, earthenware pipes, and cheese. Around the 
town are fine trees, and in the Groote Kerk there are 
magnificent stained glass windows, specimens of a branch 
of art in which Holland excelled in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Leyden (pop. 46,079), on the Old 
Rhine, is one of the most ancient towns in the Netherlands. 
It secured for itself imperishable fame by the splendour 
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of its resistance to the Spaniards, by whom it was 
besieged in 1573-74. Its university was founded by 
William of Orange, in memory of its bravery on this 
occasion : and this institution was soon made illustrious 




by Grotins, Scaliger, Des- 
cartes, and other scholars 
and thinkers. Leyden has 
also a famous natural history 
museuBi and ethnogra|>Mcal 
museum, bol& of whidi ^are 
richly sup^lkd -withi fial- 
lections from the BiiMi 
colonies. The town iras 
the l)irthplace of Kembrandt 
van liyii, Jan Steen, Gerard 
Dou, and other great 
painters. 

-The chief town in North Holland 
is AMSTERDAM (pop. 390,016), the commercial capital of 
the Netherlands. It lies at the point where the Amstel flows 
into the Y, and sprang up in the thirteenth century around 
a castle built by a lord of Amstel, who constructed the dam 
from which the town received a part of its name. At the 
end of the sixteenth century, when Antwerp was ruined by 
the war with Spain, Amsterdam became a trading town of 



Fio. 26.— Amsterdam. 
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vast importance, and for some time it was the chief centre 
of the world's commerce. It is the great mart for the 
produce of the Dutch colonies, and has also many 
industries, including the refining of sugar, the manufacture 
of tobacco, and the polishing of diamonds. On the northern 
side of the town are spacious docks, which are connected 
with the North Sea by a canal flowing in the centre of 
what was formerly the bed of the Y. This was begun in 
1865, and finished in 1876 ; an earlier canal, connecting 
Amsterdam with the North Sea at Helder, having been 
found insufficient for the needs of the city. Amsterdam 
is built on piles, and is divided into about ninety islands 
by canals, which are crossed by about three hundred bridges. 
It has a municipal university, a royal palace, formed out 
of a great town hall, and several beautiful old churches ; 
and the Ryks museum contains, besides other collections, 
one of the finest picture galleries in Europe. Near 
Amsterdam is Zaandam, where Peter the Great worked 
as a ship-carpenter. Along the bank of the Zaan, on 
which this town is built, there are about four hundred 
windmills, used for the sawing of wood, the grinding of 
com, the making of oil and paper, and for many other 
purposes. Enkhuizen, now a small place, was formerly 
a great fishing town, and has a fine town-hall, and other 
buildings erected in more prosperous times. It was the 
birthplace of Paul Potter. At Helder, opposite the island 
of Texel, there are strong fortifications ; and as it is 
especially exposed to the encroachments of the sea, it is 
protected by an enormous dyke made of Norwegian granite. 
Alkmaar ("All Sea") derives its name from the fact that 
it was formerly surrounded by a lake or morass. It sus- 
tained a famous siege in 1573. It has a weekly market, 
and is an important centre of the trade in cheese. Haarlem 
(pop. 49,713), on the Spaarne, is a bright and pleasant old 
town, celebrated for its nursery-gardens, in which tulips, 
hyacinths, crocuses, and other flowers are cultivated in 
vast numbers, and with unsurpassed skill. Haarlem has 
a fine picture-gallery, and a town-haU formed from a palace 
of the Counts of Holland. It offered an ineffectual but 
glorious resistance to the Spaniards in 1572-73. 
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10. Utrecht. — The capital of the province of Utrecht 
is Utrecht (pop. 81,398), built at the point where the 
Khine divides into the old Khine and the Vecht. Here is 
a ford which was used by the Romans, and the name 
of the city is derived from " Oude Trecht," the Old Ford. 
A church was founded in Utrecht by Dagobert, one 
of the Frankish kings, and during the middle ages 
the bishops were among the most powerful prelates in 
northern Europe. The cathedral, built in the thirteenth 




century, is a magnificent church, with a great tower ; but 
in the seventeenth century the nave fell in, and it has 
never been re-erected. Beneath the choir were buried the 
hearts of the Emperors Conrad II and Henry V, who died 
in Utrecht, the former in 1039, the latter in 1125. 
Utrecht was the birthplace of Pope Adrian VI, in whose 
house there is now a telegraph office. The city has a 
university and some collections of art ; and, it carries on 
an important trade in cattle, grain, and various manu- 
factures. A famous treaty was concluded at Utrecht 



20. Zealand. — Zealand takes in the islands formed by 




Fig. 27.— Near Haarlem. 
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the mouths of the Schelde, and a district south of the 
western Schelde. It consists chiefly of marshy land. The 
capital is Middelburg, a trading town, with a fine town- 
hall of the sixteenth century. Middelburg was the birth- 
place of Janssen and Lipperhey, the inventors of the 
telescope. Vlissingen or Flushing, a seaport on the 
island of Walcheren, lies on one of the routes between 
England and the continent. It was the birthplace of 
Admiral de Ruyter. 

21. North Brabant. — The capital of North Brabant 
is 's Hertogenbosch, or Bois-le-Duc (pop. 26,359) ; so 
called from Gkxifrey, Herzog or Duke of Brabant, who 
gave it the privileges of a town in 1184. It is built 
at the confluence of the Donamel with the Aa, and has 
a considerable trade. Its cathedral is one of great beauty. 
Among the other towns of this province are Breda, on the 
Merk and the Aa, with fortifications ; and Tilburg (pop. 
32,451), with woollen manufactures. 

22. Limburgr. — The capital of Limhurg is Maastricht 
(pop. 31,621), on the left bank of the Maas. The ford 
from which the town derives its name was used, like that 
of Utrecht, by the Romans. A bishopric was transferred 
from Tongres to Maastricht by St. Servatius so early as 382. 
Formerly the city was strongly fortified, and it has often 
been besieged. It made itself illustrious in the war of 
independence. Near Maastricht is Petersberg, with an 
intricate labyrinth of sandstone quarries. Farther down 
the Maas, on the right bank, is Venlo, which was also in 
former times strongly fortified, and often besieged. 

23. Gelderland. — Among the cities of Gelderland are 
Arnhem, the capital (pop. 48,297), on the Rhine, at the 
foot of the picturesque Veluwe hills, formerly the seat of 
the Dukes of Geldem ; and Nymegen, or Nimeguen 
(pop. 31,113), on the Waal, a favourite residence of the 
Emperor Charles the Great. At Nimeguen there is an 
interesting old church like that which Charles built at 
Aachen. Zutphen, at the confluence of the Berkel with the 
Yssel, is an ancient town with a trade in the timber which 
is floated down the Rhine. 

24. Overyesel. — In Overyssel are Zwolle, the capital. 
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on the Zwarte Water, a stream flowing to the Zuider Zee, 
near the monastery on the Agnetenberg, where Thomas 
k Kempis lived for more than sixty years; and 
Deventer, on the Yssel, with iron foundries and carpet- 
manufactories. 

26. Drenthe. — Drenthe consists to a large extent of 
boggy land, only some of which has been reclaimed. 
Near Assen, the capital, are great prehistoric monuments 
called "giants' graves." 

26. G-roningen. — The capital of the province of 
Groningen is Groningen (pop. 53,050), with a university. 
It lies on the Hunse, a navigable river, and has an im- 
portant trade in grain and rape-seed. 

27. Priesland. — The capital of Friesland is Leetj- 
warden (pop. 29,413), an old town with a considerable 
trade in cattle and agricultural products, and in gold 
and silver ware. It has a magnificent town-hall. Near 
DoKKUM, a village, St. Bonifacius, the Apostle of the 
Germans, was killed by the Frisians in 755. 



28. The Grand Duchy of LUXEMBURG, lying to the 
south-east of Belgium, takes in rather less than half of 
the territory known as Luxemburg. This territory was 
ceded by Austria to France in 1797, but in 1815 it was 
made a Grand Duchy of the German Confederation, and 
placed under the King of the Netherlands, who ruled it 
as Grand Duke. In 1839 the western part of it was 
annexed to Belgium. The rest continued to be subject 
to the Grand Duke ; and it remained in connection with 
Germany until 1866, when the German Confederation 
was dissolved. In 1867 the Great Powers arranged that 
the Grand Duchy should be neutral territory. 

Luxemburg is a hilly country, about two-thirds of it 
belonging to the table-land of Lorraine, about a third 
(in the north) to the Ardennes. Among the rivers by 
which it is watered are the Moselle, the Sauer, the Alzette, 
the Our, and the Attert. It has an area of 998 square 
miles, and a population of 213,283, most of whom are 
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Eoman Catholics. In some districts near the Belgian 
frontier the people are Walloons ; but the language spoken 
by the majority is a Low Dutch dialect. The King of 
the Netherlands, as Grand Duke, is represented by a 
deputy-governor, and appoints a Council of State. Legis- 
lative power, however, is shared with a chamber of 
deputies, who are freely elected. Agriculture is the prin- 
cipal occupation of the people, but the country is rich in 
minerals, especially in iron ore, and there are a good 
many mines and foundries. In the valleys of the Moselle 
and the Sauer valuable quarries are worked. 

The capital is Luxemburg (pop. 17,964), on the 
Alzette. It is built partly on a hill, and was formerly 
one of the most strongly fortified positions in Europe; 
but since the Grand Duchy was declared neutral, the 
fortifications have been razed. The city has some fine 
public buildings, of which the cathedral is the most note- 
worthy. Luxemburg is the chief trading centre of the 
country, and produces among other things woollen and 
cotton stuflfs, leather, and gloves. 




CHAPTER XI 



Denmark 



1. The Kingdom of Denmark consists of Jutland (so called 
because it was inhabited by the Jutes) or the northern 
part of the Cimbrian peninsula, and the islands lying to 
the east. To Denmark belong also the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, and Greenland ; and in the West Indies it possesses 
St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. 

2. Physical Features. — Denmark is connected with 
the continent by land only in the south of Jutland, where 
it borders on Schleswig. On all other sides it is sur- 
rounded by the sea, its coasts being washed in the west 
by the North Sea, in the north by the Skager Eax;k, in 
the north-east by the Kattegat, in the east by the Belts, 
the Sound, and the Baltic. Everywhere the sea around 
the coast is shallow, and in the west there are many 
treacherous sand-banks. Of the channels connecting the 
Kattegat with the Baltic, only the Great Belt is deep 
enough for war vessels. As the most direct route between 
the Baltic and the Kattegat lies through the Sound, 
this is the channel chiefly used by merchant ships. 

Of the Danish islands east of Jutland, Fyen orPtinen 
lies nearest the coast. It is separated from the mainland 
by the Little Belt. With it are grouped many smaller 
islands, the chief of which are Langeland, Taasinge, and 
Arroe. Between the Great Belt and the Sound lies 
Zealand, with which are grouped, besides smaller 
islands, Amager, Saltholm, Falster, and Laaland. Be- 
tween Zealand and Jutland is Samsoe ; and to the north, 
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in the Kattegat, are Anholt and Lessee. To the east, in 
the Baltic, is the island of Bornhohn. 

Denmark consists of lowlands, and forms a part of the 
great northern plain. The low Ural-Baltic ridge runs up 
through Jutland from Holstein and Schleswig, keeping 
nearer to the eastern than to the western coast. Its 
highest elevations are Eiersbavnehoi and Himmelsberg, 
the latter 560 feet, the former 565 feet, above the sea. 
In the east there are fertile valleys, but the western 
districts consist chiefly of great tracts of moorland and 
sand. The sea has cut into the coasts numerous inlets, 
and in the north the district called Aalhorg is isolated by 
the Iiiim Fiord, which until recent times did not quite 
reach from shore to shore. The fiord was united with the 
North Sea during a storm in 1825. 

The islands, with the exception of Bornholm, have few 
elevations, and the highest of those which they possess are 
under 500 feet. On the coasts, however, there are some 
chalk cliflfs. Bornholm belongs geographically to Sweden, 
and, like it, consists of granite and other old and hard 
rocks. Its surface is broken and rugged, and its seaboard 
is generally steep. 

Denmark has many small streams, and in the eastern part 
of Jutland and in the islands there are numerous lakes. The 
climate is moist, and sea-fogs and clouds of sand are 
often blown over the land by the west winds which prevail 
during the greater part of the year. The winter is severe 
in the east, and the heat in simimer is sometimes excessive. 

3. History. — Denmark has been inhabited since the 
Neolithic age, of which there are many relics both in 
Jutland and in the islands. The earliest of these remains 
are great refuse-heaps, consisting of the skulls and bones of 
animals on which the people fed. That the people belonged 
to the Neolithic age we know, because of the thousands of 
implements of stone and bone which have been found 
among the refuse, not one is either Palaeolithic or made of 
metal. There are also in Denmark innumerable pre- 
historic monimients of later times — among others, 
dolmens, chambered mounds, and stone circles. 

Before the dawn of history, Denmark was occupied by 
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Scandinavian tribes, each of which had its own king and 
was independent of the rest. The various small kingdoms 
were united into one in the course of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, during which the people were gradually con- 
verted to Christianity. During a part of the eleventh 
century the King of Denmark was also the King of 
England, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
Danes made great conquests along the Baltic coast, which 
were not, however, permanently maintained. Margaret, 
Queen of Denmark, was elected Queen of Norway in 1387 ; 
and in 1397, by the treaty called the Union of Octlmar, 
she arranged that Denmark, Norway, and Sweden should 
always be joined under one crown. This plan was not 
successful, and in 1521, under Gustavus Vasa, Sweden 
parted from the other Scandinavian kingdoms; but 
Denmark and Norway remained united until 1814, when 
the latter country became an independent state under the 
King of Sweden. For about eight centuries Denmark held 
Scania, BleMng, and Halland, her possession of which gave 
her complete control over the Soimd; but in 1658 these 
districts were incorporated with Sweden. As the Duke of 
Holstein, the King of Denmark owed allegiance to the 
Emperor, and in the same capacity he was a member of 
the German Confederation after 1816. In 1863 Holstein 
and Schleswig were severed from Denmark after a war 
with Prussia and Austria. 

4. The People. — Denmark, including the Faroe Is- 
lands, has an area of 14,124 square miles (that of Jutland 
being 9752), with a population, in 1880, of 1,980,259— or 
143 to every square mile. The language of the Danes is 
one of the Scandinavian group of the Teutonic languages, 
and is spoken in three chief dialects; one in Zealand, 
another in Jutland, and a third in Bornholm. The first is 
the dialect of literature; the second approaches more 
closely to the Low Dutch languages ; the third resembles 
Swedish. The prevailing physical type of the Danes is 
still that of the primitive Aryans; that is, the majority 
are tall, with fair hair and blue eyes. They are a vigorous, 
industrious, and loyal people, distinguished for their 
honesty and inteUigence. 
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The crown had formerly absolute power, but this was 
modified in 1849, and the present system of government 
was established in 1866. The right of making laws belongs 
to the king and the Rigsdag or Parliament, which consists 
of two chambers, the Landsthing and Folkesthing. The 
Landsthing acts as a Senate or Upper House, and some of 
its members are appointed by the crown, while others are 
indirectly elected by the people. The people choose, by 
direct election, the members of the Folkesthing. Executive 
power is exercised by the king, who appoints ministers 
responsible to the Kigsdag. 

The Danish army consists of the regular army and the 
reserve, and nimibers about 50,000 men. There is also 
an extra reserve, with 14,000 men. All men above the 
age of twenty-two have to serve during certain periods for 
eight years in the regular army and reserve, and afterwards 
in the extra reserve. The navy is recruited by conscrip- 
tion from the coast population, and provision is made for 
about 1400 men. 

Almost the entire population belongs to the Lutheran 
Church, which is established by the state, and ruled by 
seven bishops. In no other country is elementary educa- 
tion more widely diflPiised. From the age of seven to 
fourteen, attendance at school is compulsory, and there are 
few men or women who cannot read and write. There, is 
a great university, with a polytechnic institution, at 
Copenhagen; and intermediate education is provided at 
good Gymnasia and Realschulen, modelled on those of 
Germany. 

The absence of coal and iron prevents Denmark from 
having many important manufacturing industries, and 
about half of the population live by agriculture. The 
western districts of Jutland are too sandy to be made very 
productive, but they afford pasture for horses, cattle, and 
sheep. In the east, and in the islands, wide tracts are 
carefully and successfully cultivated, the chief crops being 
rye, oats, barley, and wheat. On the west coast of Jut- 
land there are important fisheries, and herring, seals, and 
porpoises are caught in the Belts. There are many 
distilleries for the preparation of white brandy, and some 
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sugar refineries, and tobacco-factories; and ship-building, 
the weaving of coarse woollen cloth by hand, the tanning of 
leather, and the making of gloves, pottery, and porcelain 
are more or less valuable industries. 

Denmark has few canals, but a good railway system, 
by means of which a considerable trade is carried on 
between different parts of the country. The western 
coast of Jutland is useless for conmierce, as it has no 
open harbours, and, owing to its sand-banks and fogs, 
cannot be approached without difficulty. But the inland 
districts of the east are brought into conmiimication with 
the sea by fiords and by the river Guden; and in the 
Sound there are several good harbours, the best of which 
is that of Copenhagen. The most important foreign 
markets of Denmark are in Germany, England, Sweden, 
Norway, and the United States. To these and other 
coimtries it sends live animals, butter, ham, fish, eggs, 
and other exports, in exchange for such commodities as 
textile fabrics, cereals, metal manufactures, timber, and 
coal. 

6. Oopenhagren. — Denmark is divided into twenty-two 
JSmter, or administrative districts, twelve of which are in 
the islands, ten in Jutland. The capital is (!t'Opm\)KQtn 
(pop. 286,900), the Danish name of which is Kjobenhavn, or 
Merchants* Haven. In the eleventh century Copenhagen 
was a small village in the diocese of Roskilde, one of whose 
bishops built a fortress for its protection. It received the 
rights of a town in the thirteenth century, and became so 
important as a centre of trade that in the fifteenth century 
it was made the residence of the court. As Denmark 
at that time included Scania, Halland, and Bleking, 
Copenhagen held a central position with regard to the 
rest of the monarchy, and was in every way well fitted to 
be a capital. It lies in Zealand and the neighbouring 
island of Amager. The narrow arm of the sea which 
separates the two islands is crossed by two bridges, and 
serves as an excellent harbour. The chief part of the city 
is that which lies in Zealand. Near the centre of this part 
is a great square called Kongens Nytorv (the King's New 
Market), from which many of the principal thoroughfares 
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radiate. Between this square and the harbour is the old 
part of the town, where business is carried on; to the 
north and north-east extends the new town, in a part of 
which, called Frederiksstad, are the palaces occupied by 
the royal family, and many wide streets with handsome 
residences. Copenhagen is strongly fortified, but its old 
ramparts have been transformed into pleasant walks, 
adorned with trees. Among the public buildings is 
Christiansborg Palace, a vast edifice on an island in the 
older part of the town. In it are the chambers of the 
Rigsdag, a great public library, an armoury, and a picture 
gallery. In the Rosenborg Palace, an older and much 
more interesting building, erected by Christian IV at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, are the Danish regalia 
and many treasures of art. It has fine gardens, which are 
much frequented by the people. The churches of Copen- 
hagen are not very remarkable. The finest of them is the 
Vor Frue-Kirke ("Our Lady's Church"), in which are 
some elaborate sculptures by Thorvaldsen. The university, 
founded in 1479, is one of the foremost of Copenhagen's 
public institutions. The city has also a literary and 
scientific society, and an academy of arts; and in its 
museum of northern antiquities it possesses an unmatched 
collection of objects throwing light on prehistoric ages. 
A special museum is devoted to the exhibition of works by 
Thorvaldsen. The position of Copenhagen on the Sound, 
with its fine harbour, secures for it an important trade, 
and it has also various industries, the most famous of 
which are its manufactures of pottery and porcelain. 

6. Towns in the Islands. — Copenhagen is the only 
great city in Denmark. Of the other places in Zealand, 
RosKiLDE is the most interesting. It was for several 
centuries the Danish capital, and has a fine cathedral, 
the most beautiful church in the country. Near this 
church is the site of a former temple of Odin, which 
held in the northern pagan world a position only second 
to that of the temple at Upsala. Opposite the nar- 
rowest part of the Sound is Helsingor or Elsinore, 
where the dues which used to be exacted from passing 
vessels were paid. These dues were abolished in 1857, 
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Denmark being compensated for her loss by the other 
maritime nations. Near Elsinore, and commanding the 
entrance to the Sound, is the picturesque castle of 
Cronborg, built between 1574 and 1585 for the purpose 
of enforcing the payment of the Sound dues. Between 
Elsinore and Copenhagen are the royal castles of 
Frederiksborg and Fredensborg. The former was begun 





FlO. 28.— ROSKILDE. 



by Frederick IT, and 
completed by his son 
Christian IV in 1608. 
The original castle 

was one of the most splendid palaces in northern Europe, 
but it was destroyed by fire in 1859, and only a small 
part of it is preserved in the present building. With its 
subsidiary buildings, the castle occupies three small islands 
in the lake of Hillerod. Fredensborg, "the castle of 
peace," is so called because it was built in commemoration 
of a treaty of peace concluded with Sweden in 1720. 
This was the favourite residence of Queen Caroline 
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Matilda, the unfortunate sister of George III. West 
of the Ise Fiord stands the old stronghold of Dragsholm, 
where Bothwell, the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
was imprisoned and died. 

The chief town in the island of Fiinen is Odense (pop. 
29,804), on a stream of the same name. As the name 
(Odens-ey, Odin's Island) implies, it was at one time 
specially associated with the worship of Odin. In St. 
Knud's church, during the middle ages, was the shrine of 
the patron saint of the Danes. At Odense the first Danish 
book — "a life of St. Knud" — was written in 1109, and 
there, too, in 1482, appeared the first book printed in 
Denmark. As the birthplace of Hans Andersen, the 
town is also associated with the history of modem Danish 
literature. 

The island of Bornholm has' an extraordinary number 
of prehistoric monuments, and four old round churches 
which were built partly as places of defence. It supplies 
Copenhagen not only with marble and paving stones, but 
with the fine clay with which its porcelain is made. The 
capital is Konne, near which are many relics of the people 
of the bronze and iron ages. 

7. Towns in Jutland. — The largest town in Jutland 
is Aarhus (pop. 24,831), on the eastern coast. Its 
harbour has been artificially widened and deepened, and 
by railway it communicates with every other town in the 
peninsula. Thus it has become the chief centre of trade 
in Jutland. It is an old town, with some picturesque 
houses, and has a cathedral which was founded in the 
thirteenth century. On the Guden is Kanders (pop. 
13,457), an old town with a trade in gloves, and famous 
for the horses and cattle sent thither by the peasants of 
the neighbourhood to be shipped to England. Aalborg 
(pop. 14,152), on the Liim Fiord, is connected by a 
suspension bridge with the opposite side of the fiord, and 
is an important station on the route by which trade 
passes northward by railway to the Kattegat. It is an 
ancient town, and in its streets are some old houses 
with picturesque gables like those of the German Baltic 
cities. ViBORG, in the centre of the peninsula^ was an 
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important place in the middle ages. It had a beautiful 
Komanesque cathedral, only a part of which survives in the 
modem church which has taken its place. Near Viborg 
is the hill called Dannerlyng, where the Jutes of pagan 
times elected the chiefs who were to be their kings. 

8. The Faroe Islands. — The Faroe Islands (" the 
sheep islands") were discovered by Norsemen in the 
ninth century. They were subject to the Norwegian 
crown from about the year 1000, and were retained by 
Denmark after its separation from Norway. The 
group lies about 200 miles to the north of the Hebrides, 
and includes twenty-five islands, seventeen of which are 
inhabited. They have an area of nearly 500 square miles, 
and consist chiefly of trap rock, which in many places 
breaks off abruptly in wild precipices on the coast. The 
surrounding ocean is often stormy, and foams and rages 
between the narrow channels by which the islands are 
parted from one another. The surface is hilly, and in 
Slattaretindur, in the island of Oesteroe, rises to the 
height of 2792 feet. Barley is to some extent grown, but 
the soil is generally so thin and poor, and the winds which 
sweep over the islands are often so violent, and laden with 
so much salt moisture, that the crops are scanty. The 
short gi-ass of the islands, however, affords sufficient 
pasturage for sheep, and for a small, hardy breed of ponies. 
The climate is damp and variable, but the cold of winter 
is greatly tempered by the Gulf Stream. There are about 
11,000 inhabitants. They are descendants of Norse 
settlers, and speak a dialect of the old Norse language. 
They are of simple manners, honest and vigorous, and 
live chiefly by cod -fishing, and the capture of whales. 
Myriads of wild birds haunt the cliffs, and their eggs and 
feathers are of much service to the islanders, who display 
great skill and daring in climbing to their nests. The 
women are noted for their deftness in the knitting ot 
stockings. The capital is Thorshavn, in Stromoe. The 
people have a Lagthing or elected local assembly of their 
own, and send two members to the Danish Kigsdag ; and 
an amtman, or governor, represents the crown at 
Thorshavn. 
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9. Iceland. — loeland was discovered at a very early 
period by Irish monks, and in the ninth century by Norse- 
men. From the year 874 the habitable parts of it were 
occupied by Norse settlers, who accepted Christianity in the 
course of the tenth century. They became subject to the 
Norwegian crown in 1261, and the island, like the Faroe 
Islands, was retained by Denmark after its connection 
with Norway was severed. 

Iceland lies on the border of the Arctic Circle, and 
belongs geographically rather to America than to Europe. 
Its area is about 40,000 square miles, so that it is larger 
than Ireland. The coasts are deeply indented with fiords. 
Those on the eastern and southern sides do not cut very 
far into the island, but on the northern and western 
coasts peninsulas are separated from one another by the 
great bays called Huna Floi, the Breithi Fiord, and the 
Faxa Fiord. The greater part of the island consists of a 
high table-land, from which moimtains rise, some isolated, 
and others grouped in ranges. The central and south- 
western parts of the island are occupied by volcanoes, 
twenty-nine of which are still active. The most famous of 
these, although not the most destructive, is Mount Hecla. 
Between the mountains lie beds of lava, and great Jdkuls 
or glacier fields, the most important of which is the Klofa 
Jokul, in the south, covering an area of more than 3000 
square miles. South of this vast glacier, which is more 
extensive than any in the Alps, rises Orsefa (6429 feet), 
the highest point of Iceland. There are several deep lakes, 
the largest being the picturesque Thingvalla Vatn in the 
south-west, and My Vatn in the north ; and many short 
streams rush violently down from the glaciers. 

Connected with the volcanic forces of the island are 
the hot springs called G-eysers. They are widely dis- 
tributed over the volcanic region, some of the most 
remarkable being those near Skalholt, in the south-west. 
In several cases their waters are thrown to a considerable 
height, the action of some being intermittent, that of others 
continuous. 

In the north there is a week in summer during which 
the Sim never sets, and a week in winter during which it 
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does not rise. In the south the longest day lasts twenty 
hours, the shortest four. The northern coast is much 
colder than the southern, not merely because of the 
difference of latitude, but because the Gulf Stream brings 
warm currents to the south, while the north receives a 
correspondingly cold current from Greenland. Even in the 
south snow falls during nine months in the year, but the 
cold in winter is not excessive. Both the East Greenland 
current and the Gulf Stream bring with them large 
quantities of drift-wood, which, in an island destitute of 
trees, are most welcome to the inhabitants. 

Almost the only habitable parts of Iceland are strips of 
level land along the coasts. The winter is so prolonged 
that even barley and oats cannot be profitably grown. 
The chief crop is hay, and the wealth of the people consists 
mainly of sheep, cattle, and ponies. Many of the islanders 
spend a portion of their time in the capture of seals and 
the shooting of eider ducks; and in the spring, off the 
southern coast, there is much cod-fishing, in which French 
and Dutch fishermen also take part. At home the house- 
wife diligently knits stockings and gloves. There are in 
Iceland inexhaustible supplies of sulphur, but they have 
never been much utilised. Iceland spar, however, is to 
some extent exported. Among the other exports are live 
animals, salted meat, pickled salmon, wool, feathers, sheep- 
skin, sealskin, and whalebone. In return for these 
Iceland receives colonial wares and manufactured goods, 
including a great deal of tobacco. 

The population niunbers about 72,000. They have 
sprung from the old Norse settlers, whose language, some- 
what modified by time, they still use. They are sturdy, 
upright, and industrious, of an independent spirit, and 
strongly influenced by a sense of the obligations of 
kinship. They belong to the Lutheran Church, and have 
so firm a belief in the value of education that every child 
is taught to read and write. Even yet they have not 
forgotten the old traditions as to the gallant deeds of their 
forefathers; and to the Icelanders the world owes the 
preservation of the early poems and sagas of the North- 
men. 
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In the Danish Cabinet there is a minister whose special 
business is to attend to the affairs of Iceland, and the 
crown is represented in the island by a governor. Since 
1874 the people have been allowed, to a large extent, 
to govern themselves. They have an Althing, or local 
assembly, consisting of thirty-six members, thirty of whom 
are elected by the islanders, while six are appointed by the 
king. This assembly meets once in two years at Reykjavik 
(pop. 2300), the capital of Iceland and the chief centre of 
its trade. Reykjavik is built on an inlet of the Faxa 
Fiord, and consists mainly of small wooden houses. It 
has a school for advanced education, and institutions for 
instruction in divinity and medicine. 
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1. Boundaries.— SCANDINAVIA, the largest penin- 
sula in Europe, is intersected by the Arctic Circle, and 
stretches from north-east to south-west over a distance 
of about 1200 miles, covering an area of 294,000 square 
miles. Its coasts are washed in the north and north-east 
by the Arctic Ocean, in the west by the Atlantic, in the 
south-west by the Skager Rack and the Kattegat, and on 
the east by the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia. In the 
north-east it is separated from Russia by an irregular 
boundary, beginning with the lower part of the river 
Tomea, and ending with the Varanger Fiord. 

2. Highlands, Fiords, and Islands. — From the 
head of the Varanger Fiord, in the north-east, to the 
Naze, in the south-west, there is a vast belt of table- 
land, with an average breadth of about 200 miles. 
This table-land consists of the oldest kinds of crystalline 
rocks, and is broken up into great masses or plateaux, 
called Pieldene or Fields, by deep, narrow ravines, 
many of which are filled with glaciers. From the 
table-land rise mountains, all of which are more or less 
isolated. The highest mountains are in the region to the 
south of the Dovre Field, where the Galdhoppingen 
reach an elevation of 8550 feet. North of the Dovre 
Field the highlands are called the Kiolen Mountains, 
and culminate in Sulitielma (6178 feet). The plateaux 
in the south are generally from 2600 to 3700 feet high; 
in the north, from 1600 to 2100 feet. 
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In the west the table-land descends abruptly to the 
Atlantic, which indents "the coast-line with innumerable 
inlets called fiords. Many of these penetrate far into the 
land between the steep 
sides of mountains or 
between high cliffs, 
over which, in some 
cases, torrents fall, 
while in others glaciers 
advance close to the 
sea. The water of the 
fiords is so exquisitely 
clear that one may 
sometimes see the 
bottom at a depth of 
more than 100 feet. 
The longest and most 
picturesque fiords in 
the south are the 
Hardanger and Sogne 
Fiords, from which 
narrow arms diverge 
to right and left. 
North of the Arctic 
Circle many of the 
fiords are wider, and 
may almost be called 
gulfs. 

Opposite the fiords 
are innumerable rocky 
islands which have 
been separated from 
the coast. Some of 
them are merely sker- 
ries or fragments of 

rock, while others are habitable, and of considerable extent. 
The most important of them are the Lofoden Islands, 
within the Arctic Circle, a rugged and mountainous group, 
in one of which, Vaaden, there are heights covered with 
perpetual snow. Between two of the islands of this group, 




Fig. 29.— a Norwegian Fiord. 
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Mosken and Moskenaso, is the famous whirlpool called the 
Maelstrom. Far to the north is the island of Mageroe, 
in which the precipitous cliflfo of the North Cape rise from 
the Arctic Ocean to a height of 1010 feet. 

On the eastern side of Scandinavia the table-land 
descends, by a series of terraces, more gradually than on 
the western side ; and the shOTes of the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Baltic are generally flat, covered in many parts 
by alluvial deposits brought down by rivers from the 
higher grounds. On this side, also, there are innumerable 
inlets, but they are small and tame in comparison with 
the fiords of the west. Of the islands opposite the eastern 
coast the largest is Qotland, a high table-land with cliffs. 
Oeland, near the seaboard, is a long, narrow island of like 
character. 

3. Rivers and Lakes. — The rivers flow too swiftly 
to be of much service for commerce. They can be used, with 
few exceptions, only for the floating down of timber, and for 
the driving of mill-wheels. On the other hand, no rivers 
in the world are more picturesque. Many of them expand 
into beautiful lakes, and in other parts of their course rush 
through narrow gorges, or tumble over rocky heights, 
forming waterfalls and rapids that cannot be matched even 
in the wildest regions of the Alps. The Voring Fos, 
behind the Hardanger Fiord, is one of the most famous 
of the Scandinavian waterfalls; but still grander is the 
magnificent Rjukand Fos, or Keeking Force, of the Maan 
Elf, or river, in southern Norway. 

As the table-land is much nearer the western than the 
eastern coast, and has a general direction from north-east 
to south-west, the longest rivers are necessarily those that 
flow towards the south and south-east. Those to the west 
of the water-parting are shorter and even swifter than 
those to the east of it. The longest river in Scandinavia 
is the Q-lommen, which, springing from several small lakes, 
flows southward through Lake Oeresund to the Skager 
Back, making in its course 20 waterfalls, the finest of 
which is the Sarpen Fos, ten miles from its mouth. East 
of the Glommen is the beautiful Klax Elf, which passes 
through Lake Faemund to Lake Wener. In the south 
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this lake has an outlet in the river Gkita, which hastens, 
with a great volume of water, to the Kattegat, forming on its 
way the splendid Falls of Trolhatta. The Dal Elf, formed 
by the union of the eastern and the western Dal, enters 
the Baltic at Elfkarlleby, behind which it plunges over 
a number of rocky ledges with a noise like thunder. 
Among other rivers flowing in a south-easterly direction 
to the Baltic or the Gulf of Bothnia are the Ljusne, the 
IndaJs, the Angerman, the Umea, the Skelleftea, the 
Pitea, the Lulea, the Kalix, and the Tomea. All these 
rivers have a more or less parallel course. Beyond 
them the Tana flows to the Arctic Ocean. 

Scandinavia has a great number of lakes, some of which, 
as already noted, are expansions of rivers. The largest 
of them are Lake Wener, Lake Wetter, and Lake Malar 
in the south. Lake Wener covers an area of 2408 square 
miles. It has finely wooded islands, and picturesque 
ridges rise from its shores. Lake Wetter is a long sheet 
of water, lying from north to south, and partly surrounded 
by the steep and rugged cliflfs of the Omberg. These two 
lakes are connected by the Qota OanaJ, which unites the 
Baltic with the Kattegat. It begins at the top of the fiord 
or Gulf of Slatbaken, near Soderkoping, and advances 
westward to Lake Wetter. Beyond Lake Wener it flows 
to the Gota in a bed of granite, hewn out of the rock by 
the side of the Trolhatta Falls, which, before the making 
of this canal, presented an insurmountable obstacle to 
intercourse, by means of vessels, between the lake and 
the lower part of the river. Lake Malar, one of the most 
beautiful of the Scandinavian lakes, lies from east to west, 
and is remarkable for the number of its bays, creeks, and 
islands, and for the cliflfs, wooded heights, and fertile 
fields by which it is bordered. 

4. Climate. — The eastern part of Scandinavia, being 
shut oflf from the north-west winds of the Atlantic, has 
greater extremes of climate than the western. That is, it is 
hotter in summer and colder in winter. The rivers are 
frozen in the south of Sweden for three or four months in 
the year, and the time during which the ice lasts increases 
as we advance northward. The like is true of the Baltic 
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and the Gulf of Bothnia. Such is the tempering influence 
of the warm south-west wind on the western seaboard that 
the fiords of Norway, even those in the extreme north, are 
free from ice all the year round. On the other hand, the 
line above which there is perpetual snow is lower on the 
western than on the eastern side. This is due to the fact 
that the atmosphere is more heavily charged with vapour, 
and therefore more snow falls, in the neighbourhood of the 
Atlantic than in that of the Baltic. 

The lower parts of Scandinavia were formerly covered 
with forests, but south of 61** they have been to a large 
extent cleared away to make room for cultivation. North 
ot 61* they have not been much interfered with, and in 
that region vast tracts are richly wooded, chiefly with pine 
and fir. In the south the beech is the prevailing tree. 
At an elevation varying according to the latitude — ^but 
lower, in harmony with the snow-line, in the west than in 
the east — there is a line above which trees do not grow. 
As this line is approached, the trees diminish in size, and 
beyond them we come to moors, mosses, and lichens, and, 
higher up, to snow and glaciers. The loftier regions of 
Scandinavia, with their snow-covered expanses, their deep 
chasms, their rock-bound lakes, and rushing torrents and 
waterfalls, present many aspects of wild and desolate 
grandeur. 

6. History. — The south-eastern part of Scandinavia^ 
like Denmark, is remarkable for the extraordinary 
number and variety of its relics of prehistoric times. 
There are no refuse-heaps belonging to so remote an era as 
those of . Denmark, but stone implements of the same 
period have been discovered ; and there are hundreds of 
dolmens and chambered mounds or passage-graves, made 
during the later epochs of the Stone Age. The Bronze 
and the Iron Ages have also left an immense number of 
relics. 

In early times the people were grouped in small tribal 
kingdoms, each of which sought to maintain its independ- 
ence. They were of a bold and warlike temper, and from 
the latter part of the eighth century piratical hordes of 
Northmen made themselves for a long time the terror of 
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Europe. Those of the south-west, sailing from their wics 
or bays, came to be known as Vikings ; and groups of 
them secured permanent settlements in Britain, Ireland, 
France, Sicily, and southern Italy. The Scandinavians of 
the south-east were not less adventurous, but they found 
an outlet for their energies chiefly on the eastern shore of 
the Baltic. 

The tribes of south-eastern Scandinavia were divided 
into two great groups, called Svea or Swedes and Gota or 
Goths. The former held the northern part of the inhabited 
region; the latter, the southern. They spoke diflferent 
dialects of the Scandinavian language, but belonged to the 
same race, and had essentially the same customs and insti- 
tutions ; and a great temple at Upsala, the chief seat of 
northern paganism, was regarded as the common inherit- 
ance of both. Towards the end of the ninth century the 
two groups are said to have been united under King Eric 
Edmundson, but they did not really become one people 
until the thirteenth century, when the dynasty of the 
Folkungar succeeded in asserting its supremacy. In the 
course of the eleventh century the way had been prepared 
for national unity by the general acceptance of Christianity, 
which had first been preached in Sweden, about two hun- 
dred years before it finally prevailed, by St. Ansgar of 
Bremen. Under the Folkungar, Finland was brought into 
subjection to the Swedish crown, and it remained con- 
nected with Sweden for about six centuries. 

The Norse tribes, or those of the south-western part of 
the peninsula, were united, about the year 900, under 
Harold Haarfagr, or Fair Hair; and about a hundred 
years afterwards, mainly through the example of their 
kings Olav Trygvasson and Olav II or St. Olav, they 
were induced to accept Christianity. Knut, King of 
Denmark, conquered Norway in 1030 ; but after his death 
the country was ruled by Norse kings until the extinction 
of the native dynasty in the fourteenth century. In 1387 
the crown was given to Margaret, Queen of Denmark, the 
wife of Haco VI of Norway, and the mother of Olav V, 
who died in boyhood. 

In 1389 Queen Margaret joined to the crowns of 
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Denmark and Norway that of Sweden; and in 1397, by 
the Union of Calmar, as already stated, she arranged that 
the three kingdoms should always be subject to one 
sovereign. So far as the Swedes were concerned, this 
union was generally rather nominal than real, and it was 
dissolved in 1521 by Gustavus Vasa, who in 1523 was 
chosen King of Sweden. Norway, however, remained con- 
nected with Denmark. Under Gustavus Vasa and his 
successors Sweden became a vigorous and well-organised 
state, and it was made one of the leading European 
Powers by the brilliant achievements of Gustavus 
Adolphus in the Thirty Years' War. By the Treaty of 
Westphalia, which brought the Thirty Years' War to an 
end, Sweden received Bremen, Verden, Wismar, and the 
greater part of Pomerania; and afterwards, under Charles X, 
other important accessions of territory were secured at 
the expense of Denmark, Poland, and Kussia. Holland, 
Scania, and Bleldng, which were at this time taken from 
Denmark, belong geographically to Sweden, and she has 
never^relaxed her hold over them. The Swedish monarchy 
had the foremost place among the northern nations in the 
seventeenth century,- but after the death of the erratic 
Charles XII in 1718 it sank to a comparatively unim- 
portant position, and gradually lost the lands it had won 
on the southern shore of the Baltic. In 1809 it also lost 
Finland, which was annexed to Russia. 

In 1814 Norway was severed from Denmark, and made 
subject to the crown of Sweden; and this settlement is 
still maintained. Sweden and Norway, however, do not 
form one state. Each is wholly independent of the other, 
with its own institutions and laws. They are politically 
related to ©ne another only by the fact that they have the 
same king. 



6. Sweden. — Sweden occupies the eastern and less 
mountainous part of Scandinavia. It has an area of 
170,979 square miles, with a population (in 1880) of 
4,565,658-— or 26 for every square mile. The smallness 
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of the population in proportion to the area is due to the 
fact that the« greater part of the northern region is unin- 
habitable. The people are concentrated in the southern 
districts and along the shore of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The Swedish language is one of the Scandinavian 
branches of the Teutonic languages ; and it is spoken in 
two chief dialects, corresponding generally to the ancient 
distinction between the Swedes and the Goths. The 
majority of the people are tall, with fair hair, blue eyes, 
and long skulls ; and there is evidence that this is the 
physical type which has prevailed in Scandinavia ever 
since the peninsula was inhabited. The Swedes are 
intensely patriotic, but without violent prejudices against 
other nations. They are vigorous, industrious, sociable, 
and resolute in the maintenance of freedom. The inhabit- 
ants of the rural districts are remarkable for the pertinacity 
with which they cling to the ideas and customs handed 
down by their forefathers ; and they have many super- 
stitious notions which have survived from pagan times. 

The power of making laws belongs to the Diet or 
Parliament, acting in concert with the crown. Parliament 
consists of a first and second chamber ; the former being 
elected by provincial and some municipal councils, the 
latter directly by the people. Ministers responsible to 
Parliament are appointed by the king. In 1887 the army 
included 194,577 men. It is composed of men drawn by 
conscription, of enlisted troops, of certain forces maintained 
by the landowners, and of the militia of the island of 
Gotland. There is also a force of volunteers. In the 
navy in 1888 there were 3927 men. 

The population belong almost entirely to the Lutheran 
Church, which is established by the state. It is 
ruled by twelve bishops. Much attention is devoted to 
educational needs. In every district there is a sufficient 
number of elementary schools, and, unless children are 
being properly trained elsewhere, attendance at them is 
compulsory. There are also many good middle schools, 
and Upsala and Lund have each a university. 

More than half of the people are engaged in agriculture, 
which is much the most important industry. Wheat is 
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grown in the south, and rye and oats are produced farther 
north. Oats will not ripen as far north as 65**, nor 
rye beyond 66°. In the extreme north, the place of 
orchard fruit is taken by various kinds of wild berries, 
which are gathered in great quantities. Cattle, sheep, and 
horses are reared, but the length of the winter puts many 
difficulties in the way. A large number of people are 
employed in the forests in cutting down timber, and in 
the preparation of potash, pitch, and tar. Fisheries also 
occupy a considerable class, especially in the Kattegat and 
the Skager Rack. 

The mining industries of Sweden are of great import- 
ance, the chief ores being those of iron, copper, and zinc. 
There are no coal-fields, though some seams of coal are 
worked in Scania. There are many great iron works, and 
the high quality of Swedish iron and steel is universally 
recognised. Much brandy is distilled, and there are sugar- 
refineries, and manufactures of tobacco, cotton, and other 
fabrics, glass, and porcelain. Sweden is also famous for 
its lucifer matches, and for the making of furniture and 
wooden window-frames. 

Except in the south, where the railway system suffices 
for the wants of the country, the inland trade is carried 
on with difficulty. For foreign trade, however, Sweden's 
many excellent harbours afford ample facilities ; and she 
has important commercial relations with Great Britain, 
Germany, Denmark, Russia, and Norway. Among her 
chief imports are textile fabrics, coal, and colonial wares ; 
her exports include, among other things, timber, bar iron, 
and corn. 

7. Svealand. — Sweden has few important towns, 
and they lie chiefly in the southern part of the country. 
Only in the larger towns are the houses generally buHt 
of stone ; in the smaller places the people Hve in wooden 
dwellings, with roofs covered with, shingle. 

For administrative purposes Sweden is divided into 
twenty -four " Lan " or Governments, but the older terri- 
torial divisions are those which the people chiefly recognise. 
These divisions are grouped in Svealand, Gotland, and 
Norrland. Norrland means simply the northern land; 
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Svecdand and Gotland correspond to the two ancient* 
kingdoms, by the union of which the Swedish monarchy 
was formed. 

The capital is Stocfe|)Oltn (pop. 227,964), in Svealand. 
It was founded in 1250, and owes its greatness to its geo- 
graphical position, which makes it an important centre of 
commerce between many of the inland districts and the 
Baltic. It lies at the eastern end of Lake Malar, and is 
built chiefly on " holms " or islands, which are connected 



with one another by bridges. The oldest part of the town 
is in the small islands of Stadsholm and Riddarholm (the 
City Island and the Knights' Island). Here the streets 
are narrow and irregular, but the houses are massive and 
lofty. On a height in the Stadsholm stands the royal 
palace, built in the Italian style ; and near it, on the same 
island, is the great church of St. Nicholas, in which the 
kings are crowned. North of the Stadsholm, among other 
inhabited islands, is the Norrmalm, with wide streets and 
squares, and many fine public and private buildings. To 
the south is Sodermalm, the northern side of which is so 
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steep that its terraces of houses are reached partly by 
means of steps. It is crowned by St. Catharine's church, 
and from the top there is a magnificent view of Lake 
Malar, of Stockholm itself, and of the channels by which 
it communicates with the sea. No town in northern 
Europe has finer surroundings than Stockholm, and along 
the north-eastern shores of the lake it is well supplied with 
public parks and gardens. Especially noteworthy are the 
zoological gardens, occupying a peninsula two miles long 
and a mile wide. Stockholm has many important scientific 
institutions, an academy of arts, a picture gallery, and a 
library; and the greater number of Swedish books are 
issued from its printing-presses. Large quantities of 
timber and iron are sent to it to be exported, and among 
its manufactures are iron and steel wares, leather wares, 
cotton, woollen, and silk fabrics, glass, and porcelain. 

8. Around Lake Malar are the four districts, Upland, 
Sodermanland, Nerike, and Westmanland. The chief 
town in Upland is Upsala (pop. 21,249), which has never 
lost its importance since the time when its temple of 
Odin was the chief religious centre of Scandinavia. It 
has a cathedral, . designed by a French architect in the 
thirteenth century. The university, founded in 1477, is 
the greatest seat of learning in Sweden. Among the 
treasures of its library is the famous " codex argenteus," 
containing parts of the Bible as Bishop Ulfilas translated 
it into Gothic in the fourth century. The MS. dates from 
the fifth century, and is written in letters of silver on a 
purple parchment. It was taken from Prague by the 
Swedes in 1648. In Sodermanland^ to the south of 
Lake Malar, are Nykoping, a small seaport ; Stkengnas, 
with a cathedral ; and the manufacturing town Eskilstuna. 
In Nerike^ at the western end of Lake Hielmaren, is 
Oerebro (pop. 13,893), with some manufactures and a 
trade in minerals. Westmanland is a hilly and picturesque 
district, the inhabitants of which are employed chiefly in 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle. Its chief town is 
Westeras, on the northern shore of Lake Malar. 

North of these districts is Dalame, occupying the 
valleys of the eastern and western Dal Elf. It is inti- 
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mately associated with the history of Gustavus Vasa, who 
found among the people of this province his most vigorous 
supporters in the struggle which led to the separation of 
Sweden from Denmark. Its inhabitants live by mining 
and agriculture. The chief town is Falun, near a great 
copper mine which has been worked for five hundred years. 

9. Qotland. — All these districts and towns are in 
Svealand. To the south lies Gotland^ the most fertile 
and the most densely-populated region of Sweden. East 
Gotland and West Gotland are the districts lying east 
and west of Lake Wetter. In East Gotland are Norrk5p- 
ING (pop. 29,619), with woollen and cotton manufactures, 
and a trade in iron and copper; the episcopal city 
of Linkoping; Medevi, a watering-place, beautifully 
situated on Lake Wetter ; and Atvtdaberg, with copper 
mines. The chief town in West Gotland is Gotaborg 
(pop. 96,758), the second largest town in the kingdom. 
It lies between rocky heights at the mouth of the river 
Gota. An earlier town of the same name, built on the 
delta of the Gota, was destroyed by the Danes in 1611 ; 
and a few years afterwards the present town was founded 
by Gustavus Adolphus. It is the chief centre of traffic 
on the south-western side of Sweden, and has important 
manufactures and herring fisheries. 

North of West Gotland are Bohus-Ldn^ Dalsland, and 
Wermeland. The latter lies in the valley of the Klar-Elf, 
and has plains in the south, and a hilly district with 
beautiful scenery in the north. It has great iron mines, 
with various small towns which serve as centres for the 
iron trade. The chief town is Carlstad, on the northern 
shore of Lake Wener. 

Holland, Scania, and BleJdng occupy the districts in the 
extreme south and south-west. In Holland there are many 
tracts of sand and heath, but on the coast are several towns 
with fisheries and a shipping trade. Its chief town is 
Halmstad (pop. 10,084). Scania is famous for its fertility, 
and for the skill with which the soil is cultivated. On the 
coast are Helsingborg (pop. 16,912), opposite Helsingor, 
with an important trade with Zealand ; Landskrona (pop. 
11,738), with the best harbour on the Sound; Malmo 
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(pop. 45,780), with manufactures and a trade in orchard- 
fruit. Inland lies Lund (pop. 14,822), a city of great 
antiquity, and more prominent in the middle ages than it 
is now. Its cathedral is the largest church in Sweden. 
Lund has had a university since 1668. Blekinff is a most 
picturesque district with many wooded hills and pleasant 
valleys. It is famous chiefly for its timber and cattle. 
The chief town, Carlskkona (pop. 19,811), was founded 
by Charles XI in 1680. It is built on skerries, and is the 
principal naval arsenal of Sweden. Its docks are cut out 
of the granite rocks. 

Smaland is a rather desolate plateau, with heaths and 
marshes, but it has some flourishing coast towns. At 
Calmar (pop. 11,823) is the old castle in which the treaty 
called the Union of Calmar was concluded. Jonkoping 
(pop. 19,391), at the southern end of Lake Wetter, is 
famous for its lucifer matches. 

The island of Oeland is almost wholly agricultural and 
pastoral, but Mockelby has a trade in alum. The capital 
is BoRGHOLM. In Gotland is the interesting old town of 
WiSBY, formerly one of the chief marts of the Hanseatic 
League. It has striking relics of its ancient prosperity in 
many fine churches and in its solid walls and towers. 

10. NoiTland. — The great northern district called 
Norrland takes in about a half of Swedish territory, 
but it has only scattered villages, with a few trading 
towns on the coast. Of these, the chief is Gefle (pop. 
21,508), in Gestrildand, with fisheries and a trade in 
timber. The capital of Helsingland is Hubiksvall, also 
with a trade in timber. Farther north are Sandsvall, 
in Medelpad ; and Hernosand, in Angermanlarvd — ^both 
with a coasting trade. Lulea, in WeslerhotUn^ is the 
most northerly Swedish town in which a considerable 
traffic is carried on. Tornea, formerly a Swedish town, 
was annexed to Kussia with Finland. To make up for 
this loss, the Swedes built Carl Johannstad or 
Haparanda. 

The inland districts, Herjedalen and Jemtland^ have 
much grand scenery, with great forests and heaths. The 
few Swedish inhabitants are occupied chiefly with the rear- 
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ing of cattle. The only town or village of any importance 
is Oestersund, on the margin of Lake Storsjon. 

11. The Lapps. — These northern districts are in part 
occupied by the Lapps, who are found over a wide region 
in Sweden, Norway, and Russia, between the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the Arctic Ocean, and the White Sea. Probably 
their number does not exceed 6000 or 7000. They speak 




Fio. 31.— Lapps. 

a language allied to Finnish, but do not seem to belong to 
the Finnish race. Their stature is shorter than that of any 
other people in Europe. The skull is round, the face broad ; 
and they have generally dark brown hair, with eyes of the 
same colour, and a dark complexion. They are indolent 
and good-humoured, nominally Christians, but in reality 
as much influenced as they ever were by pagan super- 
stitions. Some of them have settled in wretched little 
villages on the coast, but the majority live a nomadic 
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life, roaming about with their reindeer, which drag their 
sledges swiftly over the ice and snow. 



Norway. 

12. Norway. — ^NOKWAY occupies the western part 
of Scandinavia and includes the loftier parts of the great 
table-land. It has an area of 125,205 square miles, with 
a population (in 1875) of 1,806,900. The people are 
somewhat jealous of their Swedish neighbours, but belong 
to the same race, and do not essentially differ from them 
in character and appearance. The Norse language is 
closely allied to Swedish and Danish. It is spoken only 
in outlying districts, Danish being the language chiefly 
used. The people, with few exceptions, belong to the 
Lutheran Church, the affairs of which are regulated by 
six bishops. The country is well supplied with 
elementary schools, which are maintained to a large 
extent at the public expense ; and almost all Nor- 
wegians can read and write. In the towns there are 
good middle schools and colleges, and Christiania has a 
university. 

Norway, although subject to a king, is practically a 
republic. Its Parliament is an assembly called the 
Storthing, elected indirectly by the people. This assembly, 
when it meets, chooses one-fourth of its members, who act 
as a separate chamber called the Lagthing, the others 
forming a chamber called the Odelsthing. Bills can 
be introduced only in the Odelsthing. When they 
have been passed, they are sent to the Lagthing, which 
must either accept or reject them. In the event of a 
serious conflict of opinion between the two bodies they 
come together, and the question in dispute is settled by a 
majority of two-thirds of the voters. The crown may 
twice veto any measure ; but a bill passed three times by 
the Storthing becomes law without the king's assent. A 
Coimcil of State, composed of two ministers and seven 
councillors, represents the crown ; and three members of 
this body — one minister, and two councillors, who are 
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changed every year — reside at Stockholm. The others 
remain at Christiania. 

The army consists chiefly of troops raised by conscription. 
It numbers about 40,000 men, including reserves; but 
without the consent of the Storthing no more than 18,000 
men can ever be under aims at any one time. Norway has 
also a small navy. 

The country is too mountainous, and much of it lies in 
too high a latitude, to have a flourishing system of agricul- 
ture; and the rearing of cattle is also difficult. Cattle 
find sufficient pasture among the mountains in summer, 
but it is often hard to provide them with food during the 
long winter months. Mining is carried on in several dis- 
tricts, and many men are employed in the forests by which 
great tracts are covered. Fishing also gives employment 
to a large proportion of the population. Norway is famous 
for its herring fisheries ; and in the north, especially in the 
Lofoden islands, immense quantities of cod are caught. 
There are few manufacturing industries. Only the rougher 
kinds of metal ware are produced, but the Norwegians 
have always displayed great skill in the building of ships 
and boats. Wood is prepared in various ways for export, 
and it is made to yield large quantities of potash, tar, and 
pitch. A flourishing inland trade is rendered impossible 
by the fact that there are few convenient means of com- 
munication ; but there are many facilities for foreign com- 
merce, and Norway has a considerable trade with England, 
Germany, Sweden, and Kussia. Her chief exports are fish 
and timber ; and among her principal imports are wheat, 
colonial wares, wool, cotton fabrics, and coal. 

13. Towns. — For administrative purposes Norway is 
divided into twenty departments. It has very few 
important towns. The capital is (E^xi&timia (pop. 
135,615). It lies on the Agger, in a beautiful valley 
opening out from the head of the picturesque Christiania 
Fiord. The original town on this site was Opslo, 
founded in 1058 ; but it was nearly destroyed by fire in 
the seventeenth century, and in 1674 Christian IV 
founded the present city, in which Opslo is included. 
Christiania has wide, regular streets, and among its chief 
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buildings are a royal palace, the house of the Storthing, 
and a cathedral. It has various manufactures, and 
exports iron, wood, glass wares, and anchovies. 

Not far from Chnstiania, on the coasts, are Drammen 
(pop. 19,391), at the head of the Drammen Fiord, the chief 
centre of the trade in timber ; TOnsberg, said to be the 
oldest town in Norway ; Laurvik, with great iron works ; 
Frederiksvarn and Frederikstad, fortified towns, the 
latter at the mouth of the Gommen ; and Frederikshald, 
before whose walls Charles XII of Sweden was killed. The 
inland town Kongsbero lies in the high, narrow valley of 
the Lauven, near a silver mine. This is the chief mining 
town in Norway. 

Opposite Christiansand, which lies on a spacious bay, is 
the island Flekkero, in whose fine harbour ships take 
refuge from storms. At Stavanger (pop. 22,634) there are 
great fisheries ; and it has a cathedral of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Bergen (pop. 46,552) was foimded in 1069, and 
became the most important northern mart of the Hanseatic 
League. It occupies a magnificent position on the Waagen 
Fiord, with mountains in the background. It is the chief 
centre for the trade in fish, and presents a scene of great 
animation when, after the close of the fishing season, boats 
heavily laden come from the north. Trondhjem (pop. 
23,753), on the fine fiord .of the same name, was formerly 
the capital of Norway. It has an important foreign trade, 
with fisheries; and in the country behind it th^re are 
copper mines and iron works. It was founded by Olav 
Trygvasson in 997, and has a splendid cathedral. 

North of Trondhjem there are only small fishing 
towns or villages ; but some of them, during the fishing 
season, are visited by great numbers of boats. This is 
especially the case with the villages of the Lofoden islands, 
where, during the months of February and March, the 
crews of thousands of boats are engaged in the cod-fisheries. 
Tromsoe, on an island of the Senjen group, is an important 
station for fishing fleets bound for the Arctic Ocean. 
Hammerfest (pop. 2100) is the northernmost of Norwegian 
towns. It lies on the island of Qualo, at the foot of a hill 
overlooking a bay. 
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1. The Oocists. — ^Russia is an empire of vast extent, 
stretching eastward from the Baltic, -across Europe and 
Asia, to Behring Strait. We are here concerned only 
with the part of it which lies in Europe. Even this is 
larger than all other European countries taken together. 
It covers an area of more than two millions of square miles, 
and is nearly forty times as large as England. 

The northern shore of Russia is washed by the Arctic 
Ocean. It is flat and monotonous, and broken by many 
shallow openings. The largest of these is the White Sea, 
so called because of its ice and snow. On its southern 
shore the White Sea has the Gulfs of Onega and Archangel, 
parted from one another by Cape Onegal, opposite which 
lie the Solovetzki islands. In the north-west the narrow 
Gulf of Kandalaksha penetrates far into the land, forming 
the western boundary of the Kola peninsula, at the north- 
western extremity of which is the Varanger Fiord. At the 
entrance to the White Sea, on the eastern side, is the Gulf 
of Mezen, separated by the Kanin peninsula from the Gulf 
of Chaskaya, opposite which is the island of Kolguef. 
From the Gulf of Chaskaya the coast advances north- 
eastward in a deeply broken line to Cape Pyrkof, where a 
narrow strait separates the island of Waigatz from the 
mainland. Waigatz is parted by the Kara Strait from the 
island of Novaia Zemlia. 

The Russian part of the Baltic coast begins a little to 
the north of Memel. As far as the entrance to the Gulf 
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of Finland it is flat and sandy, and it is broken by the 
Gulf of Riga, at the mouth of which lie the islands of 
Oesel and Dago. The Gulf of Finland advances eastward, 
separating the plateau of Finland from the great plain; 
and on both sides, along a considerable part of its area, its 
shores are high and rocky. 

In the part of the coast of the Black Sea which is 
included in European Russia there are generally steep 
cliffs, but they have been worn away at the mouths of 
rivers. Behind the coast, at the outlets of valleys, there are 
numerous small, longitudinal lakes called Limans, which 
have been separated from the sea by the accumulation of 
alluvial deposits. The Russian seaboard begins at the 
northernmost mouth of the Danube, and, advancing towards 
the north-east, is broken by the mouth of the Dniester. 
Farther on, we come to the mouths of the Dnieper, between 
which and the gulf called the Dead Sea there is a penin- 
sula with long, narrow projections, two in the west and 
one in the east. Beyond this peninsula is the Orimea, 
connected with the mainland by the isthmus of Perekop, 
and having in the south the fine range called the ITaila 
Mountains, which culminate in the Ohatyr Dagrli (5450 
feet). These mountains are a western continuation of the 
Caucasus. Through the Strait of Kertch the Black Sea 
communicates with the Sea of Azof, a shallow brackish sea, 
on whose flat shores are many lagoons, separated from it 
by narrow strips of land. 

East of the Black Sea, and parted from it by the 
Caucasus, lies the Caspian Sea, the greatest land-locked 
sea in the world. It is the remnant of a much larger sea, 
which included the Sea of Aral, and it occupies the deepest 
part of a vast depression stretching around its eastern, 
northern, and north-western shores. In this depression 
are innumerable salt lakes, and many of the streams pass- 
ing through it are also saline. Only a part of the north- 
western coast is included in Europe. 

2. Higfh and Low Q-rounds. — The Urals are 
the only important range of mountains in Russia. 
They form the water-parting between the rivers 
of eastern Europe and north-western Asia. The range 
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is not lofty, 'having no elevations that rise to a height 
of 6000 feet, and few that rise above 5000 feet. It is 
divided into the northern, the middle, and the southern 
Urals. The northern Urals are less continuous than 
the other parts of the chain, and at one point almost 
fade into the plain ; but they rise again in the Pae Khoi 
Mountains, which advance in a north-westerly direction to 
the shore of the Arctic Ocean, and reappear in the islands 
of Waigatz and Novaia Zemlia. The Toll Poss, in the 
northern Urals, reaches a height of 5140 feet. The middle 
Urals, which cidminate in Deneshkin Kamea (5357 feet), 
are famous for their rich supplies of minerals. The 
southern Urals, although in Iremel they attain a height of 
5040 feet, do not generally rise above 2000 feet. They 
break up into three chains, which radiate from the main 
range, the westernmost being considerably higher than the 
other two. 

In the north-western part of Russia there is another 
tract of comparatively high ground. This is the table-land 
of Finland, consisting of old, hard rocks, corresponding to 
those of the Scandinavian table- land, from which it is 
parted by the Gulf of Bothnia. Finland has no chains of 
mountains ; but its surface has a general elevation ranging 
from 400 to 600 feet, and in the north-east it rises, in 
Teiri Harja, to a height of 1027 feet. The coasts, espe- 
cially those of the Gulf of Finland, are in many places 
steep, and opposite them rise the rugged Aland Islands 
and innumerable skerries. The hollows of the table-land 
are occupied by hundreds of lakes, the largest being those 
in the south-east. They are fed by rapid streams, which 
form picturesque waterfalls ; and in some cases the water 
of the lakes escapes only by evaporation. There are also 
many lakes in the peninsula of Kola, between the White 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 

With the exception of the mountains in the southern 
part of the Crimea, the rest of Russia consists of a vast 
Plain, the continuation of the plain which begins at the 
coasts of the Low Countries and advances eastward 
through North Germany. This plain is not, however, 
perfectly flat. It is crossed by two wide, low ridges, the 
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Ural-Carpathian ridge, and the Ural-Baltitf ridge. The 
former begins with the Obshi-Sirt, at the south-western 
end of the Urals, and is pierced by the Volga, on the 
right bank of which it forms a range of heights called the 
Ergeni hills. These proceed southward to the valley of 
the Manitch, where the ridge takes a north-westerly 
direction, spreading out as a plateau to the north of the 
Black Sea. It reaches to the eastern offshoots of the 
Carpathians, and does not finally sink to level ground 
untU it comes to the valley of the Elbe. The Ural-Baltic 
ridge begins in the hilly district of Perm, and extends to 
the region through which flows the northernmost part of 
the Volga. There it sinks to the plain, but farther on it 
reappears as the Valdai hills, which in their greatest 
elevation attain a height of 1066 feet. From the Valdai 
hills the ridge advances to the Baltic, along whose southern 
shore it passes to the valley of the lower Elbe, where it 
turns northward into Jutland. An offshoot of the Ural- 
Baltic ridge quits it between the sources of the Petchora 
and the Vitchegda, and proceeds, as the so-called Timan 
range, towards the Arctic Ocean. 

There are depressions in the plain as well as these slight 
elevations. One of them lies east and west on the southern 
side of the Ural-Baltic ridge, and another on the northern 
side of the Ural-Carpathian ridge ; and in both, especially 
in the latter, there are great tracts covered with morasses. 
A third depression, to the east of the table-land of Fin- 
land, stretches from the Baltic to the White Sea. In this 
depression there are many lakes, the largest of which is 
Lake Lado^, the greatest lake in Europe. It is 1 20 miles 
long and 70 miles broad, and covers an area of 6804 square 
miles. East of it lies Lake Onegfa. Both of these lakes 
are remarkable not only for their extent, but for their 
depth ; in some parts each of them has a depth of more 
than 700 feet. In this respect they present a striking 
contrast to the shallow Lakes Peipus and Ilmen, south of 
the Gulf of Finland. 

3. Bivers. — Russia is abundantly supplied with rivers, 
many of which are of great length, and drain areas of vast 
extent. They rise at comparatively low elevations, and 
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generally flow slowly. Owing to the scantiness of the 
rainfall, their volume is small in comparison with their 
length ; but during the summer rains, and at the time 
when the ice and snow melt, they often overflow their 
banks. 

They may be divided into four groups, in accordance 
with the seas into which they fall. Two great rivers, the 
Ural and the Volga, drain into the Caspian Sea ; but the 
Ural is only in part a European river. The Volga is the 
longest river not only in Kussia but in Europe. It rises in 
a small lake among the Valdai hills, near the sources of 
the Dnieper and the western Dvina. in the upper part of 
its course it furrows the southern slope of the Ural-Baltic 
ridge, flowing between high wooded banks. At Subtzof 
it reaches the plain, in which it remains during the whole 
of its middle course. It has a general easterly direction 
until its junction with the Kama, when it turns towards 
the south. Above Saratof it begins to penetrate the Ural- 
Carpathian ridge, and from this point until it takes a 
south-easterly direction it has on the right bank steep 
cliffs, which formerly bordered the Aral-Caspian Sea. At 
Tzaritzin the Volga is divided into two arms, which form 
a long, narrow delta ; and at Astrakhan the river pours its 
waters into the Caspian Sea through more than sixty 
mouths. The Volga is navigable for large vessels up to 
Nijni Novgorod, for smaller vessels up to Tver, and for 
craft drawing no more than two feet of water up to a point 
very near its source. Its chief tributaries are the Kama 
on the left bank, and the Oka on the right, both of which 
are also navigable over a great part of their course. The 
Oka flows between low banks through one of the most 
fertile districts of central Eussia. 

Among the rivers feeding the Black Sea we may class 
the Don, which reaches it indirectly through the Sea of 
Azof. The Don rises in a marshy lake not very far from 
the sources of the Oka, and pierces the Ural-Carpathian 
ridge. It is navigable from Voronej, but sand-banks at 
its mouths, and the irregularity of its supply of water, 
detract from its utility as a channel for commerce. During 
a part of its course it flows very near the Volga, with which 
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it is connected by a canal. Its chief tributary is the 
Donetz, on the right bank. The rivers which flow directly 
into the Black Sea are the Dnieper, the Bug, and the 
Dniester. The Dnieper is the third longest river in Europe. 
It rises in a marshy district on the southern slope of the 
Ural-Baltic ridge, and as far as Smolensk flows generally 
between rather high banks. Below Kief it pierces the 
Ural-Carpathian ridge, flowing swiftly through a narrow 
defile, and forming so many rapids that navigation is 
rendered impossible. From Alexandrovsk, where it reaches 
lower ground, it flows slowly, in a wider bed, to its mouths. 
With the exception of the parts in which its rapids occur, 
the Dnieper is navigable nearly to its source ; but it is 
often very shallow, and dredging is necesswy to keep open 
the channels by which it reaches the Black Sea. Its chief 
tributary on the right bank is the Pripet, which, with its 
affluents, passes through the vast, low-lying marshes of 
Pinsk and Minsk, which are now being drained. West of 
the Dnieper are the Buff and the Dniester, both of which 
are navigable, but, like the larger river, form rapids in 
penetrating the Ural-Carpathian ridge. The Dniester is 
only in part a Eussian river. It rises in Gsdicia, on the 
northern slope of the Carpathians. 

The chief Russian rivers flowing into the Baltic are the 
Vistula, the Niemen, the western Dvina^ and the Neva. 
The Vistula is in part an Austrian, in part a Prussian river, 
but in the middle part of its course it drains Poland. It 
is navigable from ihe point where it is joined by the San. 
The Niemen, which is a Prussian river below Thorn, is 
navigable from Grodno. The western Dvina has an ample 
supply of water at the time of the melting of the snow, but 
at other periods of the year its many shallows make navi- 
gation difficult. The Neva is a short but wide and rapid 
river. It flows from Lake Ladoga^ and thus indirectly 
drains Lake Onega and Lake Ilmen, both of which are 
connected by rivers with Lake Ladoga. At St. Petersburg 
the Neva enters the Gulf of Finland through four channels. 

Of the rivers flowing into the Arctic Ocean the most 
important is the northern Dvina, which is formed by the 
union of the Sukhona and the Vitchegda, It is navigable 
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almost to its sources ; and in the days when Kussia pos- 
sessed no part of the Baltic or the Black Sea, it was of 
great importance for commerce. The Petchora is also 
navigable, but drains too desolate a region to be of much 
service. 

4. Climate. — The climate of Russia is only to a slight 
extent affected by the Arctic Ocean and the inland seas. 
It is therefore intensely cold in winter, and relatively warm 
in summer. But the country is of such enormous extent 
that the degrees of heat and cold, and the length of the 
winter and summer, differ widely in different regions. The 
farther north we go, the longer is the winter, and the 
shorter the summer; and of places in the same latitude 
those which lie farthest to the east have generally the 
greatest cold in the one season, and the greatest heat in 
the other. 

North of the Arctic circle the winter lasts more than 
eight months, the Arctic Ocean being frozen from the end 
of September till the middle of June. This desolate 
region consists chiefly of " tundras," or moss -covered 
morasses ; and the only kinds of vegetation that flourish 
to any extent are mosses and lichens. From the Arctic 
circle to 57° the rivers are frozen from six to seven 
months; and there is a rapid transition from winter to 
summer, and from summer to winter. Within this zone 
oats, barley, rye, and flax are grown, with increasing 
success as we advance southward, and there are vast 
forests of pine and birch. Between 57** and 50° there is 
a comparatively temperate zone, but the winter lasts 
longer and the summer is warmer than in the parts of 
western Europe which lie on the same latitudes. In the 
zone to the south of 50° the winter is in some parts shorter, 
but it is still severe, and navigation is impossible for more 
than three months on the Volga at Astrakhan, and for 
nearly three months on the Dniester at Kherson. Within 
the first of the two latter zones, and in a part of the second, 
agriculture flourishes, and wheat and hemp are grown in 
addition to the cereals of the more northerly district. 
There is ample pasturage for cattle and horses, and many 
tracts are covered with forests of lime and oak trees. In 
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a wide district within the two zones the ground is covered 
to a considerable depth with a peculiar kind of black 
earth. This is the most fertile soil in Europe, and pro- 
duces splendid cereal crops. 

South of the black earth country, and extending east- 
ward from the mouths of the Danube, is the great, desolate 
district called the Steppes. It includes a part of the 
plateau north of the Black Sea, but widens out in the area 
of depression lying to the north-west and north of the 
Caspian. This dreary, treeless region, which connects 
south-eastern Europe with Siberia, brightens for a while 
during the short spring, when various coarse grasses shoot 
up to a great height, and afford pasture for horses, cattle, 
and sheep. The crocus, the hyacinth, the tulip, and the 
snowdrop also appear in rich abundance. But all vegeta- 
tion is scorched by the fiery heat of summer, and during 
the long winter the snow lies deep, and fierce storms often 
sweep across the land. In the southern steppes, however, 
some parts are capable of cultivation, and produce, besides 
cereal crops, vines, olives, and melons. 

There are many kinds of wild animals in Russia. In 
the Arctic regions the polar bear is not uncommon, and 
farther south there are, in some of the great forests, wolves, 
bears, wild boars, elks, and bisons. In the north there are 
sables and other animals valued for their furs. 

6. History. — The greater number of the inhabitants 
of Russia speak Slavonic languages. The word " Slav " is 
not known to have been used earlier than the sixth 
century, but long before that time a large part of the 
eastern plain was in the possession of Slavonic tribes. 
They were separated from the Baltic by Lithuanians, 
Letts, and Finns, and from the Black Sea and the 
Caspian by various Turanian peoples. Many of the 
western Slavs, as we have seen, settled in lands that had 
belonged to the Germans, and were afterwards absorbed 
by Germany, while others, although retaining their native 
speech, became subject to the Empire. Of the indepen- 
dent western Slavs, the Poles were the most important. 
Occupying the district now called Posen, and a part of 
the Polish territory now included in Russia, they gradu- 
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ally formed a great kingdom, which, when at the height of 
its prosperity, was the strongest power in eastern Europe. 

The eastern Slavs were settled chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Hmen and along the banks of the middle 
Dnieper. They had two prominent cities. Kief and Nov- 
gorod. In the eighth century the people of Novgorod 
were often attacked by Swedish invaders, to whom for a 
while they became subject. They recovered their inde- 
pendence, but in the ninth century, perplexed by various 
troubles, they invited Rurik, the chief of a Swedish tribe, 
to come to their aid. Rurik, attended by his followers, 
responded to their call, and succeeded in founding a power- 
ful kingdom. Under his successor Kief was included 
within the new state, and became its capital. The Swedes 
were called by the Finns " Btiss " or Russians, rowers or 
oarsmen; and this name was by and by applied to the 
entire people over whom Rurik's dynasty ruled. The 
kingdom was steadily extended until it took in a great 
part of what is now Russia, but it had the disadvantage 
of being cut up into a number of principalities, which, 
although nominally subordinate to the ruler of Kief, were 
almost or quite independent. 

In the thirteenth century the divisions of Russia led to 
its being conquered by the Mongols or Tartars, who, 
under Tschengis Khan, advanced into Europe through the 
south-eastern plain, and formed the mighty Khanate of 
Kaptchak, called also the Land of the Golden Horde. 
Novgorod alone retained its independence; the Russians 
elsewhere had to pay tribute to the barbarians, and for 
about 250 years remained subject to them. The way was 
thus opened to the Poles, who, advancing from the west, 
seized great tracts of Russian territory. The Lithuanians, 
coming from the north, also founded a powerful state at 
the expense of Russia. 

The deliverance of the Russians was effected by the 
rulers of MOSCOW. This great city was founded in the 
twelfth century, and in the fourteenth it became the 
seat of a Grand Duchy. Through the attacks of the 
powerful Mongolian conqueror, Timour or Tamerlane, the 
Khanate of Kaptchak was broken up into several small 
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independent khanates ; and this enabled Ivan I, the 
Grand Duke of Moscow, to break the yoke of the Tartars. 
He also subdued Novgorod, and recovered from Lithuania 
much territory which had formerly been a part of Russia. 
His work was continued by his successor, Vasili Ivano- 
vitch, who took the title of Czar; and under Ivan II 
Eussia annexed the khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan, 
forcing her way to the Urals and the Caspian Sea, and 
began the conquest of Siberia. The extinction of the 
male line of the djniasty of Rurik at the end of the six- 
teenth century was followed by a time of loss and confu- 
sion, but under the house of Eomanof, which secured the 
crown in 1613, Russia resumed her career as a conquer- 
ing power, and steadily won back the lands which had 
been taken from her during her subjection to the Mongols. 
At the end of the seventeenth century her territory ex- 
tended from the Arctic Ocean to the Sea of Azof, but 
she was excluded from the Baltic by the Swedes, and 
from the Black Sea by the Tartars of the Crimea. 

The wars of Peter the Great with Charles XII of 
Sweden enabled Russia to reach the Baltic. The country 
was thus brought into more intimate connection with 
western Europe ; and the Czar, who afterwards took the 
title of "Emperor of all the Russias," showed his con- 
sciousness of the importance of the change by building St. 
Petersburg, and transferring thither the seat of govern- 
ment from Moscow. Access to the Black Sea was obtained 
by the annexation of the Crimea in 1783. Russia was 
also extended towards the west by the partitions of Poland, 
the first of which took place in 1772, the second in 1793, 
and the third in 1795. In 1809 Finland was added to the 
empire. 

6. The People. — In 1885 Russia had a population of 
91,888,847. Great as this population is, it is small in 
comparison with the area of the country, giving only 44 
persons to every square mile. 

About four-fifths of the people speak Slavonic lan- 
guages. This does not mean that they are of pure Slavonic 
blood, for so many races have settled in the land that the 
present inhabitants are of very mixed origin. The Russian 
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Slavs are generally of middle height, not of a very active 
temperament, but capable of great physical endurance, 
and remarkable for the passion with which they devote 
themselves to any cause for which their enthusiasm is 
awakened. 

They are divided into groups, the largest and most im- 
portant of which is the group consisting of the Great 
Russians, who number about 48,000,000. The Great 
Russians occupy the central and northern parts of Russia, 
and it was mainly by them that the present empire was 
formed. South of Great Russia is Little Russia, to the 
east of which lies the district known by the Polish name 
of the Ukraine, or the border-land. The Ukraine is in- 
habited chiefly by the Don Cossacks or Kasaks, a word 
meaning horsemen. The Cossacks are a brave, warlike 
people, who delight in riding wildly across the steppes, and 
find little to interest them in ordinary industrial pursuits. 
As light cavalry they are among the most dashing soldiers 
in the world. They are ranked as Slavs, and in language 
and appearance are closely akin to the Little Russians. The 
two peoples together number about 20,000,000. In the 
central and western parts of West Russia are the White 
Russians, of whom there are about 4,000,000; and west of 
them, in Poland, are about 6,000,000 of Poles. The Great 
Russians, the Little Russians, and the White Russians 
have essentially the same characteristics, but they speak 
different dialects of Russian, and have to some extent 
different customs. Of the three the Little Russians are 
endowed with the highest intellectual gifts. The Poles 
have a speech of their own, which, like Russian, belongs to 
the Slavonic group of the Aryan languages ; and the people 
are of purer Slavonic descent than their Russian neigh- 
bours. They cherish the memory of the ancient greatness 
of their country, and have never ceased to hope that they 
may again be united in a revived Poland. 

The Lithuanians, in the northern part of West Russia, 
and the Letts, settled mainly in Courland and Livland, 
are allied peoples, speaking different dialects of an inde- 
pendent Aryan language. There are also about a million 
G-ermans in Russia, settled partly in the Baltic provinces, 
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partly in the southern districts of the empire ; and in the 
southern part of Finland there are between 200,000 and 
300,000 Swedes. 

Of the non- Aryan inhabitants of Russia, the Finns form 
one of the most important groups. They speak a Turanian 
language, allied to the Magyar and Turkish languages, and 
are numerically the chief element of the population in 
Finland and Esthland. Peoples speaking Finnish lan- 
guages are also settled in several districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Urals, and in some districts of the middle 
Volga. North of the Finns of Finland are the Lapi>s, 
belonging to the same race as the Lapps of northern 
Sweden and Norway. The Samoyedes, who are still for 
the most part barbarians, roam over the Arctic regions to 
the east of the White Sea. Tartars occupy parts of Kazan 
and the Crimea, and their languages have been adopted by 
the Bashkirs and some other Finnish tribes of the Urals. 
In the eastern steppes are the Kalmucks, a Mongolian 
nomadic people. There are also in Russia nearly three 
millions of Jews. They live chiefly in Poland, Lithuania, 
White Russia, and the Ukraine. 

7. Reli&rion and Education. — The Russian Slavs 
were converted to Christianity in the course of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. As they were more directly under 
the influence of the Byzantine than of the Western Empire, 
the form in which Christianity reached them was naturally 
that of the eastern or Q-reek Church. This is still the 
Established Church of Russia, and about four-fifths of the 
population belong to it. It is ruled by a body called the 
Holy Synod, and is divided into eparchies or dioceses. Of 
these dioceses three — those of Moscow, Kief, and Novgorod- 
St. Petersburg — are imder archbishops of the highest rank. 
The clergy consist of two distinct groups, the secular or 
white clergy, who are married, and the regular or black 
clergy, on whom celibacy is obligatory. It is from the 
latter that the higher officials of the Church are chosen. 

The Roman Catholic Church has between seven and 
eight millions of adherents, including most of the inhabit- 
ants of Poland ; and the Lutheran Church prevails in 
Finland and the Baltic provinces. Among the non-Aryan 
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population of eastern and south-eastern Kussia there are 
between two and three millions of Mohammedans. The 
religion of the Kalmucks is Buddhism in the form it has 
assumed in Tibet. 

There are in Russia nine universities — those of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Dorpat, Helsingfors, Kief, 
Kharkof, Odessa, and Kasan. In the more important towns 
there are also Gymnasia for the higher education of boys 
and girls, and various technical institutions for instruction 
in the principles of agriculture and the manufacturing 
industries. The provision for popular education differs 
widely in different parts of the empire. In Finland almost 
every one can read and write, but this cannot be said of 
any other district of Russia. 

8. Q-ovemment. — The form of government is an ab- 
solute hereditary monarchy, but the power of the Czar or 
Emperor is practically limited by certain fundamental laws 
and great traditional principles of policy. He is aided in 
the work of government by four boards or councils, whose 
members are appointed by the crown. One of these is the 
Council of the Empire, whose chief functions are to offer 
advice with regard to projects of law, and to discuss questions 
of finance. The Ruling Senate is the high court of justice, 
and superintends the various courts of law. A third 
college consists of a committee of ministers, including, 
among others, the ministers for foreign affairs, for home 
affairs, for war, for the navy, for public instruction, for 
justice, for public works and railways. The Holy Synod, 
already referred to, is kept in relation with the crown by 
the procurator-general, without whose sanction its decisions 
are not valid. Its president is the metropolitan of Nov- 
gorod-St. Petersburg. 

Finland is ruled by the Czar as Grand Duke, and has a 
Parliament, consisting of four estates — the nobles, the 
clergy, the burghers, and the peasants. This body has the 
right of accepting or rejecting measures submitted to it by 
the Grand Duke. A committee for the affairs of Finland, 
sitting at St. Petersburg, and a senate, sitting at 
Helsingfors, are responsible for the work of administra- 
tion. 
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The Russian army consists of troops drawn by con- 
scription, to which all men above twenty-one years of age 
are liable. It is divided into the regular army, the reserve, 
and the militia ; and in the event of war Eussia would 
have at her disposal more than five millions of men, about 
two millions of whom would belong to the militia. The 
Russian navy, which is divided into the fleet of the Baltic 
and that of the Black Sea, waa manned in 1888 by 26,000 
sailors. 

9. Industry and Trade. — About two-fifths of the 
cultivable land of Russia belongs to the crown, about 
one-fourth to the landed proprietors, and about one-third 
to the peasantry. Much the most important industry 
is agriculture, and the chief cereal crops are oats, rye, 
wheat, and barley. Wheat is produced in the central 
and western districts, where also hemp and tobacco are 
grown. In the south, especially in the country around 
Astrakhan and in the Crimea, the vine is extensively 
cultivated. Cattle, sheep, and horses are reared chiefly 
in the steppes. A considerable class devotes itself to 
the hunting of bears, wolves, foxes, and deer, and to the 
trapping of sable and other fur-bearing animals ; and im- 
portant fisheries are carried on, especially in the Caspian 
Sea, in Lakes Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, and Ilmen, and in 
the Volga and other rivers. Of the fish caught the most 
valuable are the tunny, the salmon, the sturgeon, and the 
anchovy. In the middle Urals there are great mines pro- 
ducing gold, copper, platinum, and iron. Coal also is 
found to some extent in the Urals, and in the basins of 
the Donetz and the Vistula. Salt is yielded in great 
quantities by the lakes lying in the area of depression to 
the north and north-east of the Caspian. 

Manufacturing industries, for which fuel is provided by 
Russia's enormous forests, are steadily increasing. They 
are carried on chiefly in St. Petersburg, and in Moscow 
and Other towns of Great Russia. Among the more im- 
portant manufactured products are cotton and woollen 
fabrics, tobacco, and glass. There are also great iron and 
steel works, and sugar refineries ; and Russia produces much 
leather, the finer kinds of which are everywhere well known. 
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During the summer the rivers of Russia give great 
facilities for commerce, and their usefulness has been 
immensely increased by a systein of canals by which they 
are brought into relation with one another and with the 
sea. Railways also connect the chief commercial centres 
with each other ; and in winter sledges are everywhere 
used for traffic. Thus an important trade is maintained 
not only between different parts of the country, but 
between Russia and other nations. The European 
countries with which she has the most important com- 
mercial relations are Germany, England, AustriarHungary, 
Turkey, and France. She has also a considerable trade 
with the United States, China, and Persia. To the west, 
by the Baltic and the Black Sea, partly also by land, she 
sends her natural products, especially grain, flax, wool, 
and timber ; to the east, by two great routes, one of which 
crosses the Urals, while the other passes round them in 
the south, she exports manufactured goods. Among her 
imports are raw cotton, raw silk, cotton yam, wine, and 
tea. Tea is more generally used in Russia than in any 
other European country. 

lO. Towns and Villages. — European Russia is divided 
into sixty-eight governments, but the divisions chiefly re- 
cognised are those which have sprung from general historic 
causes, and which mark obvious distinctions of language 
and custom. In comparison with the population and the 
extent of the country, there are few great towns, the vast 
majority of the people being engaged in agriculture, and 
living in villages. A village in Russia is called a " mir," 
or " world," and each is a Httle world in itseK. The land 
around the village, consisting of arable land and grazing 
grounds, belongs, not to individual peasants, but to the 
villagers as a community, and is parcelled out among the 
members in accordance with, ancient usages. This system 
has prevailed in many parts of the world at an early stage 
of civilisation, but in Europe it has survived nowhere 
except in Russia. The village community manages its 
own affairs, electing a "starost," or "elder," who acts in 
association with the communal assembly. Until recent 
times the peasantry were serfs, who, although they culti- 
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vated the land, and divided it among themselves as they 
do now, kept only as much of the produce as their lords 
allowed them to retain. In 1861 they were liberated, the 
nobles being compensated, at the cost of the peasantry, for' 
the loss thus sustained. 

The towns and villages of Kussia present a very differ- 
ent aspect from those of western Europe. The dwellings 
of the peasantry are for the most part small wooden cabins, 
with thatch roofs. In the towns there are great market- 
places, and many of the houses have roofs painted green, 
blue, or red. 

11. St. Petersburgr. — The capital is &t Petersburg 
(pop. 928,016). Before reaching the Gulf of Finland, the 
Neva divides into two arms, the Great Neva, and the Great 
Nevka, each of which in its turn throws off an arm, the 
Little Neva and the Little Nevka. On the islands between 
these channels, and on the neighbouring mainland, St. 
Petersburg is built. The site consisted originally of 
malarious marshes, but they have been carefully drained. 
The city was planned by Peter the Great on a scale of 
great magnificence, and is one of the most splendid 
capitals in Europe. Its streets, called Prospects or 
Perspectives, are wide, and it has many spacious squares, 
and fine buildings, both public and private. The chief 
part of St. Petersburg lies on the mainland, south of the 
Great Neva. In this district is the Nevsky Prospect (the 
Neva Perspective), which is generally considered the 
grandest street in Europe. Among the chief buildings of 
St. Petersburg are the Winter Palace and the Hermitage, 
two imperial palaces on the southern bank of the Great 
Neva. They are connected by galleries, and in the 
Hermitage are famous collections of works of art and a 
library. For the various departments of the Grovemment 
there are several massive edifices, the chief of which is the 
Admiralty, with a lofty gilded spire. Of the churches the 
most prominent are the cathedral of St. Isaac and the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul; the latter with a 
gilded spire, the former with five gilded bronze domes. 
Besides its university, St. Petersburg has academies of 
science and art, a magnificent imperial library, and various 
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institutions for technical education. Its manufacturing 
industries are of great importance. Porcelain of fine 
quality, and beautiful tapestry, mirrors, and artistic 
objects of bronze and crystal are made in imperial institu- 
tions ; and among the products of private establishments 
are woollen and cotton fabrics, carpets, machinery, tobacco, 
and sugar. St. Petersburg has far-reaching commercial 
relations with the interior, and it is the chief port for the 
foreign trade of Russia. 

Near St. Petersburg, on the island of Kotlin, in the 
Gulf of Finland, is Kronstadt, the strongly fortified 
station of the Baltic fleet. It has two harbours, one for 
warships, another for mercantile vessels, and has a valu- 
able trade. It was founded by Peter the Great as a 
protection for his new capital. 

12. Moscow. — The old capital of Russia was MOSCOW 
(pop. 753,469) on the river Moskva. It lies in a fertile, 
undulating plain, with low hills in the neighbourhood, 
and takes in an immense area, only parts of which are 
occupied by buildings. On the left bank of the Moskva, 
near the point where it is joined by the Neglina, rises a 
wide elevation called the Kremlin. This elevation forms 
the centre of the city. The Kremlin is surrounded by 
high walls, with towers and gates, and within these are 
many fine buildings, including several great churches, the 
old palace of the Czars, and the lofty octagonal tower of 
Ivan Veliki, with the largest bell in the world. Around 
the Kremlin, on the same side of the river, are two great 
lines of boulevards, and the entire city is enclosed by a 
rampart having a circumference of 26 miles. From the 
Sparrow Hills there is a striking view of Moscow, which, 
with its many gilded and variously coloured domes, never 
fails to produce a strong impression on visitors from the 
West, to whom it seems like the beginning of the oriental 
world. Moscow has a university and several important 
scientific institutions. It has great woollen, linen, and silk 
manufactures, and produces, among other things, porcelain, 
leather, paper, and jewellery. It has also bell-foundries 
and copper-works, witt many distilleries and breweries. 
Its trade extends to all parts of the empire, and brings it 
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into relation with many cities in Asia and western 
Europe. 

13. Towiis in Great Russia. — Moscow lies near 
the middle of Great Rmda, Among other towns in 
this region is Tula (pop. 63,928), on the Upa, with 
great establishments for the making of weapons. It 
is also famous for its steel wares, and for tea-kettles 




Fig. 82.— The Kremlin, Moscow. 



called samovars. Smolensk (pop. 34,348) is one of 
the oldest of Russian towns, and was a great centre of 
commerce in the middle ages. It still has some manu- 
factures, and a trade in horses and agricultural products. 
It is picturesquely situated on the Dnieper, and has strong 
walls, and old churches. Novgorod — that is. New Town — 
at the point where the Volkov escapes from Lake Ilmen, 
is interesting as the city in which Rurik laid the founda- 
tions of the Russian empire, and which, when the rest of 
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Russia was subject to the Tartars, not only maintained its 
freedom but became one of the most flourishing of the 
Hanseatic towns. It has never recovered from the 
penalties inflicted on it by Ivan the Terrible for having 
sided against him with the Poles, and the last remnants of 
its greatness were destroyed by the rise of St. Petersburg. 
It has an ancient cathedral. Vladimir, on the Oka, in a 
fertile district, was formerly the capital of a Grand Duchy, 
and some fine churches have survived from the time of its 
prosperity. It is a centre of the cotton industry. Nijni 
Novgorod — that is Lower Novgorod — (pop. 66,716) lies 
at the point where the Volga receives the Oka. It is cele- 
brated for its Fair, which is held from July 15th to August 
21st. To this come traders from every part of the world, 
but especially from Asia, whence vast caravans bring 
specimens of all the treasures of the East. In the far 
north, at the mouth of the northern Dvina, is Archangel, 
so called in honour of the Archangel Michael. A trading 
station existed near its site as early as the tenth century, 
but it became important only after the English, in the 
sixteenth century, found their way to it by sea. For a 
long time it was the only port in Russia, and it became 
the centre of a valuable trade with English, Dutch, and 
German merchants. It has still a considerable traffic in 
flax and timber. In the Solovetzki islands, near Arch- 
angel, there is a settlement of monks. 

14. Little Russia. — ^In Little Urmia the chief town 
is KIEF (pop. 170,216), on the Dnieper. It is inti- 
mately connected with the early history of Russia, and 
there are many antiquities in the neighbourhood. Its 
university makes it an important centre of intellectual 
life in southern Russia. There is also a university at 
KHARKOF (pop. 171,416), a great trading town on 
the Donetz. Baturin was formerly the residence of 
the Hetman of the Don Cossacks, and near Poltava, 
in 1709, the Russians gained a victory over Charles 
XII, which made it possible for Russia to take the 
place of Sweden on the eastern shores of the Baltic. 

16. South Russia. — South Hussia is made important 
by the fact that in the Black Sea there are many outlets 
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for commerce. Among its towns is KISHINEF (pop. 
120,074), the capital of Bessarabia, and a centre of trade. 
It lies on the Byk, an affluent of the Dniester, and is 
inhabited by people belonging to many nationalities, 
of whom the Jews are the most nimierons. On the 
shore of a small guK of the Black Sea, not far from 
the mouths of several rivers, is ODESSA (pop. 270,643), 
a city founded by Catharine II in 1794. It is the 
chief port for grain, flax, timber, and other commodities 
exported from Southern Russia, Little Russia, and 
Poland. Among its inhabitants are representatives of 
almost every nation in the world, and Italian is the language 
chiefly used in commercial transactions. Nikolaieff (pop. 
67,249), at the mouth of the Bug, is the station of the 
Black Sea fleet, and Kherson (pop. 61,346), near the 
mouths of the Dnieper, has a valuable export trade. 
Taganrog (pop. 56,047), near the delta of the Don, on the 
shore of the Sea of Azof, is also a trading town. Among 
the towns of the Crimea is Sebastopol, famous in the 
history of England and France, as well as in that of 
Russia. The inland town Baktchisarai was the residence 
of the Khans of the Crimean Tartars, and has their palace 
and many mosques. On the site of Kertch was an ancient 
Greek city, and numerous Greek antiquities have been 
found in the neighbourhood. The picturesque southern 
shore of the Crimea, with the Yaila hills in the back- 
ground, presents a strong contrast to the steppes of the 
northern part of the peninsula. It is covered with olive 
groves and vineyards, and many pleasant dwellings have 
been built on it by Russian nobles. 

16. West Russia. — The chief town in West Etissia is 
VILNA (pop. 102,845), in the district inhabited principally 
by Lithuanians. It is picturesquely situated on the Vilia, 
and has an important trade in grain and timber. It was 
formerly the residence of the Grand Dukes of Lithuania, 
and has a cathedral and other fine buildings erected in the 
days when it was relatively more important than it is now. 
Many of its inhabitants are Jews. Grodno (pop. 39,826), 
at the point where the Niemen begins to be navigable by 
large vessels, is also an important trading town, and has 
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great markets. Smorgonij, a small town, is the chief place 
where dancing bears are trained, and is often called " the 
bear-academy." Pinsk, on the Pripet, lies at the south- 
western end of a great marsh, and is famous for its manu- 
facture of Kussian leather. Mohilef (pop. 41,889), on the 
Dnieper, produces great quantities of orchard fruit, and 
has a valuable transit trade between the Baltic and 
Odessa. Berditchef (pop. 77,223) has markets for grain, 
cattle, leather, wax, and honey, and is inhabited chiefly by 
Jews. 

17. Polish Towns. — The capital of Poljind is 
WAKSAW (pop. 436,572), to which the seat of the 
Polish Grovemment was transferred from Cracow in 1587, 
when Warsaw lay very near the centre of the Polish 
kingdom. It is an ancient town, and was surrounded 
by walls in 1339. It is built chiefly on rising ground 
on the left bank of the Vistula, and is connected 
by a bridge with its suburb Praga on the right 
bank. Like Moscow, "Warsaw takes in a wide area, 
many parts of which are cultivated as gardens. In 
some districts the streets are broad and handsome, but 
for the most part they are narrow. On a height in the 
northern part of the town rises what was formerly the 
royal palace. Among other buildings are the Saxon 
palace, with magnificent public gardens, and a beautiful 
Gothic cathedral of the thirteenth century. The univer- 
sity was dissolved after an insurrection in 1830, but re- 
established in 1864. Warsaw is the industrial and trading 
centre of Poland, and produces, among other things, 
woollen and silk fabrics, carpets, and steel wares. It has 
an important woollen market, and much traffic passes 
down the Vistula to Danzig. 

Among the other towns of Poland is LODZ (pop. 
113,413), sometimes called the Polish Manchester. It 
has great cotton and linen manufactures, which are carried 
on chiefly by Germans. Kalicz, on the Prosna, near the 
Prussian frontier, is one of the oldest towns in Poland, and 
has a trade in cloth and leather. Near Slupianova is the 
Kreuzberg, famous for its Benedictine monastery, to 
which many pilgrimages are made. Lublin (pop. 40,120) 
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lies in a fertile district at the foot of a castle -crowned 
hill to the east of the Vistula, and has important markets 
for grain and wine. Its population, like that of most 
Polish towns, consists to a large extent of Jews. 

18. The Baltic Provinces. — The Baltic Provinces 
include Ingermanland, in which is St. Petersburg. The 
other provinces are Esthland, Jyivland, and Courland, 
These districts were won for Christianity and civilisa- 
tion by the Teutonic Brothers of the Sword, and are 
often called the German provinces of Russia; but in 
Esthland the majority of the population are of Finnish 
origin, and Livland and Courland are occupied chiefly 
by Letts. The great landowners, however, and most 
of the inhabitants of the towns, are Grermans. The 
chief town in Esthland is Revel (pop. 35,810), with a 
valuable coasting trade. It is also a naval station. In 
Livland is RIGA (pop. 175,332), at the mouth of the 
western Dvina. It lies in a depression, but behind it are 
sand hills, on which are many dwellings conunanding 
pleasant views of the town and of the Gulf of Riga. Riga 
was a leading member of the Hansa, and resembles the old 
Hanseatic cities of the western part of the Baltic. Among 
its many fine buildings are the cathedral, St. Peter's church, 
with the highest spire in Russia, the town-haU, and a 
castle of the sixteenth century, now occupied by the 
governor. Riga is the second tmding port of the empire, 
and exports grain, flax, hemp, timber, and tallow. It has 
also numerous shipbuilding yards, and many manufactures. 
Dorp AT (pop. 30,643) lies in a hilly, picturesque district 
near Lake Peipus. It has an excellent university, attended 
principally by the Germans of Russia. The chief town in 
Courland is Mittau (pop. 30,039), on the Aa, formerly the 
residence of the Dukes of Courland. 

19. Finland. — The capital of Finland is Helsingfobs 
(pop. 51,018), beautifully situated on a rocky peninsula, 
with a good harbour. It is protected by the strong fortress 
and naval station Sveaborg, which is buUt on skerries in the 
Gulf of Finland, connected with one another by bridges. 
Helsingfors is a watering-place, with a considerable trade 
in grain, fish, deals, and iron. Besides its university, it 
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has a wellknown academy for women. The old capital 
Abo, at the entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, is a trading 
town, with some manufactures. Viborg, near Lake Ladoga, 
has an arsenal and a trade in timber. 

20. . Kazan and Astrakhan. — The governments of 
the eastern and south-eastern parts of Kussia are grouped 
in what were formerly the khanates of Kazan and Astra- 
khan, The chief town in Kazan is KAZAN (pop. 140,726), 
the centre for the trade which passes from Moscow through 
Ekaterinburg, on the eastern slope of the Urals, to Siberia. 
At its university are chairs for instruction in the Armenian, 
Arabic, Persian, Chinese, and Mongolian languages, all of 
which are used by the traders of eastern Russia. About 
a fourth of the population are Mohammedans. Perm 
(pop. 32,909), on the Kama, has great iron and copper 
works ; and it is the principal town from which the mineral 
products of the Urals are distributed. 

In the former khanate of Astrakhan are SARATOF (pop. 
122,829) and Samara (pop. 75,478), both on the Volga. 
They are manufacturing towns, and important stations for 
the trade sent from Moscow through Orenburg to central 
Asia. Orenburg (pop. 56,371), on the river Ural, south- 
west of the Ural mountains, is a strongly fortified town, 
and. a great meeting-place of caravans passing between 
Europe and Asia. Astrakhan (pop. 71,815), at the mouth 
of the Volga, is the station of the Caspian fleet, and the 
centre of trade between Russia and Persia. It has woollen 
and silk manufactures, and in the neighbourhood there are 
numerous vineyards and gardens for southern fruits. Its 
fisheries are also a valuable source of wealth. Many 
races, each with its own creed, language, and customs, are 
represented in its population. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



THE BALKAN PENINSULA 



1. Mountains. — We began this survey of the European 
continent with a description of Greece, and end it with 
an account of the remaining part of the Balkan peninsula. 

This peninsula lies between the Black Sea and the 
Adriatic, and its southern shores are washed by the Medi- 
terranean. It consists cbiefly of high ground, including 
various ranges of mountains which are only in part con- 
nected with one another. The range from which the pen- 
insula takes its name — ^that of the Balkans (derived from 
a Turkish word meaning " the wooded mountains ") — rises 
from the right bank of the Timok, and curves round in a 
direction generally parallel with the Danube, ending at the 
coast of the Black Sea. The central part of the range con- 
sists of crystalline rocks, and presents a steep front towards 
the south, but slopes graduaUy in the north towards the 
plain of the Danube. It is crossed by various Passes, of 
which the Shipka Pass, near the middle of the range, is the 
most famous. West of this pass are the Koja Balkans, 
which reach a height of 7790 feet. These are the highest 
parts of the Balkan mountains. 

Another range, to some extent parallel with the Balkans, 
and connected with them, rises at the Iron Gate of the 
Danube, opposite the Transylvanian mountains, and crosses 
the peninsula to the iEgean. It advances towards the 
south along the left bank of the Timok, beyond which it is 
interrupted by various river-valleys. South-west of the 
Koja Balkans, the range attains an elevation of 8960 feet 
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in Rilo Dasrh, a group of mountains consisting of gneiss 
and granite, with wild, jagged summits. From the Rilo 
Dagh stretch towards the south-east the Perim Da^h and 
the Despoto Da^h or Monks' Mountains, called also the 
Rhodope mountains. In these granite chains there are 
several peaks above 7000 feet, and their hills in some cases 
reach close to the ^gean Sea. They are separated by the 
valley of the Maritza from various low ranges which 
advance from the Balkans towards the Black Sea, and pro- 
ceed along the northern shore of the Sea of Marmora into 
the peninsula of Gallipoli. South-west of the Perim Dagh, 
between the GuKs of Contessa and Salonica, is the high 
peninsula of Chalcidicey ending in three narrow arms 
parted from one another by the Gulfs of Monte Santo and 
Cassandra. The easternmost of these subordinate peninsulas 
has in some parts lofty cliffs, rising sheer out of the 
^gean. Through it Xerxes caused a canal to be cut for 
his ships, which could not safely encounter the storms 
around its southern promontory. On this promontory is 
Mount Athos (6350 feet), called also the Holy Mount, 
because of the many Greek monasteries on its slopes. 

The mountains of the western part of the Balkan pen- 
insula begin in the north-west with the Dinaric Alps, which, 
as we have seen, advance in a south-easterly direction 
through Dalmatia. Parallel chains occupy Croatia, Bosnia, 
the western part of Servia, and Montenegro. All these 
chains consist of limestone. At the Adriatic coast they 
break off abruptly, and have bare summits, but in the 
interior their slopes are in many places covered with oak 
forests, and there are numerous fertile valleys. The range 
culminates in Montenegro, where Mounts Dormitor and 
Kom, an outlying height of the group called the Black 
Mountains, reach an elevation, the former of 8150 feet, 
the latter of 7920 feet. 

South-east of Mount Kom rises the massive group of 
Shar Da^h, which is separated from the mountains of 
Montenegro by the valley of the White Drin, and from 
the eastern mountains by the valley of the Vardar. This 
group reaches an elevation of 10,010 feet, the loftiest point 
of the peninsula. South of it there is an extensive region 
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of high, broken ground, consisting in part of table-lands, 
in part of ranges of mountains. These have a general 
south-easterly direction, and in Albania descend through 
terraces to the lowlands which border a part of the Adriatic 
shore. Farther south is the Pindus range, east of which 
Mount Oljonpus arises on the iEgean coast, while in the 
west the mountains form the rocky coast of the Strait of 
Otranto. The Pindus range is continued in the south-east, 
as already noted, by groups of mountains, among which 
are Parnassus and Helicon. 

2. Rivers. — Between the Balkan range and the Tran- 
sylvanian mountains there is a wide valley, which, in the 
north-east, joins the great plain of Russia. Through this 
valley the lower Danube flows to the Black Sea^ which 
it enters through three mouths, the St. Greorge Mouth, the 
Sulina, and the Kilia Mouth. From the Balkans the Danube 
receives many tributaries, the chief of which are the Iskar 
and the TimoL From the western mountains flows the 
Morava, with its affluents the Nisava, the Toplitza, and 
the /6ar, forming valleys by which communication can be 
maintained between the Danube and the JEgean. Farther 
west the Save receives the Drina and the Boma, 

Of the rivers falling into the Adriatic the chief is the 
Drin, formed by the imion of the Black Drin and the 
White Drin, The Black Drin flows from Lake Ochrida, 
which lies on a plateau 2300 feet above the level of the 
sea. The other rivers in this part of the peninsula are 
short and rapid. 

The most important river flowing into the -^gean is the 
Maritza, which waters a great and fertile valley. It rises 
between the Balkan and the Eliodope mountains, and 
receives on the left bank the Tandja, on the right the 
Arda, West of the Maritza the chief river is the 
Vardar, flowing from the Shar Dagh to the Gulf of 
Salonica. 

3. Climate. — The climate varies partly in accordance 
with the latitude, partly in accordance with the height of 
the surface. The northern plain, exposed to the full force 
of the winds of the steppes, is bitterly cold in winter, 
and there is a corresponding degree of heat during 
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a portion of summer. In those parts of the south which 
are sheltered by the mountains, and where the influence 
of the Mediterranean is felt, the contrast between the two 
seasons is much less violent. The moisture given off by 
the Black Sea and the Adriatic is condensed by the cold 
air of the mountains, so that there is an abundant fall of 
rain and snow. The vegetation of the ^gean coast in- 
cludes the myrtle, the olive, the orange, and the mulberry, 
and corresponds generally to that of the coasts of the 
western Mediterranean. Dense forests, in which there are 
wolves and bears, cover many of the slopes of the Balkans. 

4. History. — The Balkan peninsula formed a part of 
the Koman Empire, which for some time extended far to 
the north of the Danube, where the province of Dada 
reached eastward from the Theiss to the Black Sea. 
South of the Danube, the Balkan range separated Moesia 
in the north from Thrace in the south ; and the western 
part of the peninsula was divided between Illyricum in 
the north-west and Macedonia in the south-east. The 
chief city was Byzantium or Constantinople — called also 
New Rome — ^which, after the final parting of the Eastern 
and Western Empires, became the capital of the Eastern 
or Byzantine Empire. 

From the seventh century groups of Slavonic tribes, or 
tribes speaking Slavonic languages, broke into the penin- 
sula, and founded kingdoms, the chief of which were Dal- 
matia, Croatia, Slavonia, and Servia. Dalmatia became 
subject to Venice, Croatia and Slavonia to the Magyars, 
who from the beginning of the tenth century separated 
the southern Slavs from their northern kinsfolk. Servia, 
although for a long time nominally owing allegiance to the 
Eastern Emperors, retained its independence. To the 
east of Servia were the Bulgarians, a people belonging to 
the Finnish branch of the Mongolian race. They crossed 
the Danube in the seventh century, and settled chiefly in 
the district between that river and the Balkans. They 
adopted a Slavonic language, and became to some extent 
a Slavonic people ; and, like all the southern and eastern 
Slavs, they received Christianity in the form in which it 
was presented by the Eastern or Greek Church. Bulgaria 
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and Servia had widely different boundaries at different 
times, and were often at war with one another and with 
the Eastern Emperors. North of the Danube, between 
the Transylvanian mountains and the Black Sea, the prin- 
cipality of Wallachia was formed in the thirteenth century, 
and that oi Moldavia in the fourteenth, by Rouman settlers, 
who migrated thither from the lands to the south of the 
Danube. The Roumans were neither Slavs nor Bulgarians, 
but descendants of the old Roman population of the 
peninsula ; and their speech, like Italian, French, Spanish, 
and Roumansch, has sprung directly from Latin. They 
were called Vlachs by the Slavs, as the Kelts were called 
Welsh by the English. 

In 1354 the Ottoman Turks, who had already formed a 
wide dominion in western Asia, entered Europe ; and they 
were soon the masters of a territory reaching from the 
iEgean to the Danube. Their power was temporarily 
broken by Timour or Tamerlane in 1402, but they rallied, 
and in 1453 brought the Eastern Empire to an end by the 
conquest of Constantinople. After this the Turks formed 
a vast state, which, when at its full extent, included, 
besides enormous territories in western Asia and northern 
Africa, nearly the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, and the 
greater part of Hungary. 

Partly because of their Mohammedanism, the Turks have 
always held aloof from the people they have subdued, 
exercising to the utmost the supposed rights of conquerors. 
Hence they have never won the confidence or respect of 
their subjects in Europe ; and at the earliest possible 
opportunity their yoke has been thrown off. Hungary 
was liberated towards the end of the seventeenth 
century ; and during the present century one terri- 
tory after another has been withdrawn from Otto- 
man rule, partly by the efforts of the people themselves, 
partly through the help they have received from 
foreign powers, and especially from Russia. Greece 
became an independent kingdom in 1829, and Servia and 
Roumania are now also independent kingdoms. Bvlgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia are practically independent, and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, although nominally included in 
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the Ottoman Empire, have become in reality a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 



6. Boumania. — ^ROUMANIA consists of the united 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia. Turkey never 
completely subdued these principalities, but she exacted 
tribute from them, and usurped the right of appointing their 
rulers. By the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, they were placed 
under the protection of the Great Powers, and in 1861 both 
elected the same prince, and joined to form one princi- 
pality. The new principality had to pay tribute to the 
Turks, but in 1877 it proclaimed its independence, and 
this was confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 ; and 
in 1881 Roumania declared itseH a kingdom. 

Roumania is for the most part a plain, with the wooded 
mountains of Transylvania on its western border. East of 
the Danube it takes in the Dobruja, a plateau joined to it 
in 1878 in exchange for the part of Bessarabia which had 
been taken from Russia after the Crimean War. This 
plateau is crossed by a double rampart made by the 
Emperor Trajan, and includes a good many fertile tracts 
between swamps and moorlands. 

The country is watered by the Danube and by many 
tributaries descending to it from the Transylvanian moun- 
tains and the Carpathians. Among these tributaries are 
the Pruth, the Sereth^ and the Aluta, The navigation of 
the mouths of the Danube is controlled by a commission 
of the European powers, appointed in accordance with 
provisions laid down in the Treaty of Paris in 1856, and 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878. The dues received from 
vessels are spent in the maintenance of the channels in a 
proper condition for commerce. 

Roumania is estimated to have an area of 48,307 
square miles, and a population of 5,500,000, including, 
besides other foreigners, 300,000 Jews and 200,000 
gypsies. The Roumanians are a black- haired people, 
vigorous, and naturally clever, but indolent, and with the 
tendency to suspicion which necessarily springs from cen- 
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turies of misgovemment. Almost all of them belong to 
the Orthodox Greek Church. The mass of the people 
are wholly uneducated, so far as schools are concerned. 

The form of government was settled by an assembly 
elected in 1866. There is a Parliament, consisting of 
two houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, both 
chosen by the people, the former for eight years, the latter 
for four. The king appoints ministers, who are respon- 
sible to Parliament. Roumania has a comparatively 
powerful army, in which every one is obliged to serve, and 
she has a small navy manned by 1200 sailors. 

Almost the only industries are agriculture aiid the rear- 
ing of cattle. The "great boyars," or higher class of 
nobles, possess immense estates, but there are many 
peasant proprietors. The land is wretchedly cultivated, 
but it is so fertile that, after the wants of the people are 
supplied, there is something over for export. The chief 
crops are maize, barley, rye, and wheat. Oil-seeds, vines, 
and fruits are also cultivated. In exchange for its natural 
products Roumania receives from Great Britain and other 
countries such things as cotton and woollen fabrics, metals, 
leather, glass, and coal. 

Wallachia is divided into eighteen, Moldavia into 
thirteen districts, each of which has a prefect or governor. 
The capital is Bucf)are0t (pop. 221,805) on the Dumbo- 
vitza. An important trade passes through it between 
Hungary and Turkey, and its imiversity makes it an 
intellectual centre for the well-off classes. It takes in a 
great area, much of which consists of gardens. The streets 
are narrow and ill-kept, with a strange mixture of palaces 
and hovels. Jassy (pop. 90,125) lies on the slope of a 
hill rising from the left bank of the Baklui. It is the 
capital of Moldavia and has many churches and fine houses ; 
but the majority of the dwellings are wooden huts. Among 
the chief trading towns are Botochani and Ploesti ; and 
Galatz (pop. 80,763), and Beaila (pop. 28,272) are the 
principal ports on the Danube. Galatz is the seat of the 
Danube Commission. 
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2. Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, 



6. Bulgaa:ia and Ea43tem Roumelia. — BULGARIA 
takes in the land which slopes from the ridge of the 
Balkans to the Danube. After the war between Eussia 
and Turkey in 1877-78 it was made a principality. It 
was to pay tribute to Turkey, but received the right 
of choosing its own prince, subject to the approval of the 
Turkish government and the Great Powers. 

EASTERN ROUMELIA, about two-thirds of whose 
inhabitants are Bulgarians, lies to the south of the Balkans, 
between the northern part of the Rhodope mountains and 
the Black Sea^ and takes in the basin of the upper Maritza. 
By the Treaty of Berlin it was arranged that the people of 
this country should be allowed to manage their own affairs, 
and should have a Christian governor-general; but they 
were to continue subject to the Sultan, by whom the 
governor -general was to be appointed. In 1885 they 
deposed the governor-general, and proclaimed the union of 
their land with Bulgaria. Since that time Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia have been ruled by one prince, and they 
are represented in the same national assembly. This 
assembly, which is elected by the people, makes the laws ; 
and to it the ministers appointed by the prince are respon- 
sible. 

The army, in time of war, would number about 
100,000 men, and all citizens have to undergo military 
training. There is a small navy, manned by 334 sailors. 

The entire principality has an area of 37,864 square 
miles, and a population of 2,982,949, including 607,319 
Turks, 58,338 Greeks, 50,291 gypsies, and 23,546 Jews. 
The original Bulgarians, as already stated, were Finns, 
but the present population are of mixed origin, and speak 
a Slavonic language. They are a sturdy, brave, and 
industrious people, well able to govern themselves, and 
endowed with a remarkable capacity for various kinds of 
artistic craftsmanship, especially in the working of metals. 
Most of them belong to the Orthodox Greek Church ; but 
the Turks settled in the principality, with a small number 
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of the native population, are Mohammedans, and there are 
some Eoman Catholics. Efforts have been made to create 
a good system of popular education, but more than two- 
tlurds of the army can neither read nor write. 

In both parts of the principality there is much fertile 
soil, with many forests on the Balkans and ample pasturage 
for sheep and cattle. Most of the people are engaged in 
agriculture ; but the mining of coal and iron is carried on 
to a small extent, and there are manufactures in the more 
important towns. Com and wool are the chief exports, 
and the principal imports are textile fabrics, iron, and 
coal. 

Bulgaria is divided into seventeen districts. Eastern 
Eoumelia into six. The capital of the entire principality 
is Sofia (pop. 30,428), in Bulgaria. It lies in the valley of 
the Iskar, at the foot of Mount Vitosh, from the top of 
which there is a splendid view of the Balkans. Tirnova 
(pop. 11,314), built on heights in the valley of the Jantra^ 
was the old capital of Bulgaria, and is the centre for much 
of its inland trade. Plevna (pop. 14,307) is famous for 
the skill and valour with which it was held by the Turks 
against the Kussians in 1877. Shumla (pop. 23,161) is 
important not only as an industrial and trading town, but 
as the chief strategic station between the Danube, the 
Balkans, and the Black Sea. Among the trading towns 
of the Danube are Widdin (pop. 14,772), which has many 
artificers skilled in the working of silver ; Sistova (pop. 
12,482); KusTCHUK (pop. 27,198), with manufactures; and 
SiLiSTRiA (pop. 11,414), which has often been a fortified 
station of great prominence in wars between Russia and 
Turkey. Varna (pop. 25,256) is the chief outlet for 
Bulgarian trade in the Black Sea. 

Eastern Roumelia, often called Southern Bulgaria since 
its union with the northern principality, is a remarkably 
picturesque region, with a fine climate. Its chief town is 
Philippopolis (pop. 33,442), on the Maritza, which from 
this point is navigable for boats. The city was founded 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. It lies in a 
charming part of the valley of the Maritza^ and rice, the 
vine, the olive, and the cotton plant grow in the surround- 
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ing country. Farther up the river is Tatar-Bazarjik 
(pop. 15,659), from which a road across the Balkans, over 
the Pass of the Iron Gate, leads to Sofia. Under the 
steep southern slope of the Balkans there are several 
valleys devoted chiefly to the cultivation of roses ; and at 
Slivno (pop. 20,893) and Kazanlik many workers are 
engaged in the manufacture of attar of roses. The centre 
for the Black Sea trade of Eastern Roumelia is Bubgas. 



7. Servia. — SERVIA lies between the Balkans and 
the lower Drina, and takes in the whole of the basin 
of the Morava. It is a mountainous country, with 
many great oak forests. It includes only a part of 
the old independent kingdom of Servia. The people 
rebelled against Turkey in 1815, and in 1829 they 
secured the right of seK-govemment, but had still to 
pay tribute to the Sultan. In 1877 they proclaimed 
their independence, which was confirmed by the Treaty of 
Berlin. Afterwards their prince assumed the title of a 
king. A National Assembly, selected by the people, shares 
legislative power with the king, or with regents represent- 
ing him during his minority ; and to it the ministers 
appointed by the crown are responsible. There is also a 
State Council or Senate, by which projects of law are pre- 
pared. It consists of sixteen members, eight of whom are 
chosen by the king, eight by the National Assembly. 
Military service is obligatory, and the various classes into 
which the army is divided number 210,000 men. 

Servia has an area of 18,750 square miles, and an 
estimated population of 2,013,690. West of the Morava 
the people are almost wholly of Servian origin ; east of it 
they are mixed with Bulgarians and Roumanians. Nearly 
the entire population belongs to the Orthodox Greek 
Church, the head of which in Servia is the Archbishop of 
Belgrade. Elementary schools are provided at the cost of 
the Government and the municipalities, and attendance is 
compulsory. 

There are hardly any manufactures in Servia. The 
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country is believed to be rich in coaJ, iron, silver, and 
other minerals, but mining industries have not yet been 
developed. The wealth of the people consists chiefly of 
great herds of pigs, which feed on acorns in the forests, 
and of cattle, sheep, and goats. Agriculture is in a back- 
ward state, but the soil of the valleys is so fertile that a 
considerable quantity of wheat can be exported. Other 
exports are pigs, fruit, and hides ; and among the imports 
are cotton and other fabrics, sugar, salt, and iron manu- 
factures. 

The capital is Belfftatie (pop. 42,000). It is pic- 
turesquely situated partly on the slopes, partly at the 
foot, of a strongly fortified height, rising within the angle 
at the junction of the Save with the Danube. The northern 
part of the city, formerly inhabited by Turks, consists of 
narrow streets, and has many mosques, but the rest of 
Belgrade resembles ordinary modem towns of the West. 
It has a university and other educational institutions, and 
is commercially important as a centre for traffic between 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth on the one hand, and Constan- 
tinople and Salonica on the other. The only other con- 
siderable towns are Nish (pop. 19,500), on the highway 
between Belgrade and Constantinople ; and Lescovatz, a 
trading town on the Morava. 

4. Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

8. Bosnia and Herzegovina. — Bosnia, during the 
middle ages, was subject sometimes ta Hungary, some- 
times to Servia. In the fourteenth century it became an 
independent kingdom, and seemed likely to play a 
great part in the Balkan peninsula ; but its career 
was cut short by the Turks, who conquered it between 
1449 and 1463. The district now called Herzegovina 
was called, in the days of Venetian supremacy on 
the Adriatic, the Duchy of St. Saba. In 1440 a Bosnian 
vassal, who made himself duke, did homage to the ruler of 
Austria, and thus the land came to be known as a " Herzog- 
thum," the German word for a duchy; and this word 
partly survives in the present name. Herzegovina was 
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subdued by the Turks in 1483 ; and the two districts, 
with a district in the north-west, annexed from Croatia, 
were united in one province. The mass of the people 
remained true to their faith and national customs; but 
most of the great landowners became Mohammedans, and 
were allowed to retain their possessions. The peasantry, 
cruelly oppressed, were often goaded into insurrection ; and 
from 1874 to 1876 they made one more attempt to set 
themselves free. By the Treaty of Berlin, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, while remaining nominally connected with 
Turkey, were transferred to Austria-Hungary, by which 
they have since been governed. Novi-Bazar^ a district in 
the south-east, is also occupied by Austria. 

The country has an area of 23,570 square miles, and a 
population of 1,504,091. The people speak a Slavonic 
language, and are tall and vigorous, with an ardent love of 
freedom. The peasantry belong chiefly to the Orthodox 
Greek Church, but the great landowners and many of the 
inhabitants of the towns are Mohammedans, and there are 
a good many Roman Catholics. Popular education, for- 
merly utterly neglected, has improved under Austrian 
rule. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina are to a large extent covered 
with ranges of mountains parallel with the Dinaric Alps. 
Like Servia, they have great forests of oak and fertile 
valleys, which produce large quantities of grain and fruit. 
The rivers by which these valleys are watered flow in 
Bosnia to the Danube, in Herzegovina to the Adriatic. 
The country has valuable mineral resources, but little use 
has been made of them, nor have manufactures been much 
developed. The people live chiefly by agriculture, by the 
rearing of pigs, sheep, and goats, and by fisheries. 

The capital of Bosnia is Serajevo or Bosna-Serai (pop. 
21,400), on the Bosna. It was formerly a large town, and 
has many mosques, and Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches. The meeting-point of several highways, it is the 
most important centre of Bosnian trade. Banjaluka, built 
on a height above the Verbas, sends down traffic to the 
Save ; and Svornik, on the Drina, opposite Servian terri- 
tory, deals in timber. Novibazar, in the south-east, is 
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important diiefly as a military station. Of the towns of 
Herzegovina, the chief is Mostar (pop. 10,900). It is 
built on the Narenta, the principal river of Herzegovina, 
and has a fine Eoman bridge. 



O. Montenegro.— MONTENEGRO is a small prin- 
cipality to the south of Bosnia. The name by which it is 
generally known it received from the Venetians ; it is called 
by the people themselves CZERN AGORA. The greater 
part of it consists of bare, high ridges, from which rise 
lofty peaks, including those already named, Dormitor and 
Kom. The Rjeka, the Zeta, and the Moratoha are 
short and rapid rivers, discharging their waters into the 
picturesque lake of Scutari, which, at its south-eastern 
end, has an outlet in the Bojana. Agriculture can be 
carried on only in the river-valleys, through which pass 
the principal highways between different parts of the land. 

With the exception of towns and districts held by 
Venice, Montenegro is the only part of the Balkan penin- 
sula which, although often attacked by the Turks, has 
never been subject to them. During the middle ages the 
district formed a part of Servia. After the conquest of 
Servia by the Turks an independent principality was 
formed, first with Scutari, then with 2iabliak, for its 
capital. Towards the end of the fifteenth century Zabliak 
was abandoned, and the people withdrew to the mountains, 
building Cetinje as a new centre for their national life. 

In 1516 the last member of the reigning house resigned 
his authority to the metropolitan bishop, and afterwards, 
until recent times, Montenegro yras always governed by 
its bishop, who bore the title of Vladika. From 1697 
this position was held by a member of the family of 
Petrovic Njegos, who was specially honoured for his resist- 
ance to Turkey. In 1851 Danilo I gave up the title of 
Vladika, and took that of hospodar or prince, severing 
the secular from the spiritual authority. Nominally, the 
power of the prince is limited by a State Council of eight 
members, four of whom are appointed by himself, while 
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four are elected by the people ; but practically he is an 
absolute ruler. 

By the Treaty of Berlin it was arranged that Monten- 
egro should receive additional territory, including the 
town and district of Dulcigno, and the sultan undertook 
to act on this decision. In 1880 he was forced by the 
Great Powers to keep his word. 

Montenegro is estimated to have an area of 3630 
square miles, and a population of 236,000. In Antivari 
and Dulcigno there are Mohammedan Albanians, but else- 
where the people are chiefly of the Servian stock, and be- 
long for the most part to the Orthodox Greek Church. 
Schools are maintained by the state, and the law is that 
they shall be attended by all children. The Montenegrins 
are a hardy, warlike people, and the entire male population 
is trained to military service. The productive land is not 
well tilled, and the people depend chiefly on their cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

The capital, CCetmje (pop. 1500), is inhabited princi- 
pally by Government officials and persons in some way 
dependent on the court. It lies in a valley surrounded 
by rocky heights. Podgoritza, on the Zeta, a place with 
6000 inhabitants, is the largest town in the principality. 
The ports of Montenegro are Dulcigno (pop. 5000) and 
Antivari. 



10. Turkey. — Although shorn of so many lands, Turkey, 
so far as extent is concerned, is still a great empire ; but its 
power depends rather on its Asiatic than on its European 
dominions. In Europe it takes in, besides various islands, 
the territory stretching from the Black Sea to the Strait of 
Otranto, and bordered in the south by the Sea of Marmora, 
the JEgean Sea, and the Greek frontier ; in the north by 
Eastern Roumelia, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Monten- 
egro. Its claims in Eastern Roumelia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina are without real importance. 

The h^ of the state in Turkey is the Sultan, who 
claims to represent the Prophet as well as to be the secular 
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ruler of his people. His will is supreme, but he is bound 
to rule in accordance with the principles of the Koran. 
Under him are the two great officers, the Grand Vizier and 
the Sheik-ul-islam, both of whom he appoints. The Sheik- 
ul-islam is the head of the Ulepaas — ^that is, the theo- 
logians, judges, and jurists who are learned in the law. 
The Grand Vizier is the chief secular minister, and pre- 
sides over the State Council, which consists of ministers 
responsible for the management of foreign affairs, home 
affairs, the army, the navy, and other great departments. 

The army consists of the Nizam or regular army, and 
two other classes corresponding to the landwehr and the 
landsturm of the German army ; and it is supposed that 
in case of war the Government would have at its disposal 
at least 800,000 men. Only Mohammedans are allowed to 
become soldiers ; upon all others a tax is imposed in lieu 
of military service. The navy is nominally manned by 
30,000 sailors, and has 9460 marines. 

11. Turkey in Europe has an area of 63,850 square 
miles, and a population of 4,790,000. In this number 
are included Greeks, Slavs, Albanians, and Roumanians. 
There are also a good many Armenians, Jews, and Gypsies. 
The Turks themselves form only a small proportion of the 
whole. They are Mohammedans, and hold strictly by the 
religion handed down to them by their forefathers. The 
Christian inhabitants of European Turkey are for the most 
part members of the Orthodox Greek Church. This Church 
in Turkey is ruled by the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
claims to be the head of the entire Eastern Church. A 
comparatively small minority consists of Roman Catholics, 
and of united Armenians and united Greeks, both of whom 
recognise the supremacy of the Pope. 

Turkey has splendid material resources, but the absence 
of adequate means of communication and the insecurity 
due to the defects of Turkish methods of government have 
prevented them from being properly developed. The soil 
is in many parts so good that great cereal crops are pro- 
duced at the cost of little labour. The cotton plant, the 
olive, and the. vine are cultivated in numerous southern 
districts, and tobacco is also to some extent grown. Horses, 
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cattle, sheep, and goats are reared, and Turkish wool is of 
the finest quality. Iron, copper, and other minerals 
abound^ but there are no important mines. Turkish 
carpets are the most famous and the best of the manu- 
factured products of Turkey. Silk fabrics are also made, 
and the spinning and weaving of wool are common domestic 
industries. Turkey carries on an important trade with 
England, Austria, France, Russia, and other countries. 
Among her principal exports are raisins, raw silk, wool, 
wheat, and olive oil ; and she imports, among other things, 
sugar, cotton and linen fabrics, and iron. 

12. Divisions — Constantinople. — The Turkish Em- 
pire is divided into vilayets, each under a vali or 
governor - general ; and in European Turkey there are 
seven of such divisions. These, however, are less import- 
ant than the old historic divisions, which depend mainly 
on the natural features of the land. Thrace originally 
took in the whole of the district between the Balkans, 
the Rhodope mountains, and the -^gean; but now the 
name is applied only to the southern part of this region. 
West of it, between the Rhodope mountains, the iEgean, 
and the range advancing southward from the Shar Dagh, 
is Macedonia. Albania includes the country between 
Macedonia and the Adriatic. South of Albania, between 
the Pindus and the Ionian Sea, is Epirus. 

In Thrace is Congtantino|jle, called by the Turks 
Stamhoul (pop. 873,565), the capital of the empire, and 
one of the most illustrious of European cities. On a part 
of its site was the ancient Byzantixun, built by Greek 
colonists in the seventh century B.C. In 328 a.d., and 
during the following years, the Emperor Constantine 
rebuilt and extended Byzantium. He called it New 
Rome, but from the people it received the name of 
Constantinople, or Constantine's city. For some time it 
was merely the residence of the ruler of one division of 
the Roman Empire, but afterwards, as already noted, it 
became the capital of the separate Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire; and for centuries it did magnificent service to 
Europe by guarding it from the incursions of Asiatic 
hordes. A finer position for a city does not exist in the 
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world. At the entrance to the Bosphorus, on the European 
side, an arm of the sea, called the Q-olden Horn, advances 
about five miles into the land. This inlet is narrow, but 
deep enough to float the largest vessels. On the hilly 
peninsula lying between the Golden Horn, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Bosphorus, stands the oldest part of 
Constantinople, that which represents the original city of 
Constantine. On the opposite shore of the Golden 
Horn, with which the peninsula is connected by bridges 




Fig. 33.— Constantinople. 



of boats, are the suburbs Galata, Tophana, and Pera. In 
Galata, which is occupied chiefly by a non-Mohammedan 
population, are the residences of the foreign ambassadors. 
Past these suburbs villages and palaces line the exquisitely 
beautiful shores of the Bosphorus. Seen from the sea, 
and especially from the Golden Horn, Constantinople, 
with its towers, domes, and minarets, produces an im- 
pression of matchless splendour; but the interior of the 
city by no means corresponds to its outward appearance, 
many streets being narrow and squalid, with ill -made 
houses of wood and clay. At the point of the peninsula, 
on the site of ancient Byzantium, stands the Seraglio, 
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protected by walls about three miles in circumference. 
Within these walls dwell about 10,000 persons, and there 
are numerous palaces, courts, and gardens. Opposite the 
gateway of the Seraglio is the residence of the Grand 
Vizier ; hence the Turkish Government is often called the 
Sublime Porte, in accordance with the oriental idea of 
justice being dispensed at the gate. Of all the build- 
ings of Constantinople, the most interesting is the noble 
church of St. Sophia, built by the Emperor Justinian, 
and dedicated to the Eternal Wisdom. It is now used as 
a mosque. There are some other fine mosques, the most 
sacred being that of Eyub, in which the sultan is girt with 
the sword of Othman. An obelisk of the hippodrome, an 
aqueduct erected by the Emperor Valens, and a great 
cistern supported by hundreds of marble columns, are among 
the survivals of the old Roman world. The unequalled 
harbour of Constantinople, and its position between Europe 
and Asia, between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
makes it, even under the rule of the Turks, by far the 
most important commercial centre of the Balkan peninsula. 
Its trade is carried on chiefly by foreigners. 

Another great city of Thrace or Roumelia is ADBIAN- 
OPLE (pop. 100,000), built in a beautiful and fertile part 
of the valley of the Maritza, surrounded by hills. It was 
founded by the Emperor Hadrian, and was the capital of 
the Turks before they captured Constantinople. Among its 
fine buildings are the mosque of Selim II and the bazaar of 
Ali Pasha. Around Adrianople there are many gardens, 
and it is famous for its conserves and attar of roses. It 
is also a centre of trade for a wide district. On the shore 
of the Sea of Marmora are the trading towns Rodosto and 
Gallipoli. 

14. Macedonia. — The chief town in Macedonia is 
Salonica (pop. 60,000), at the top of the gulf of the same 
name. It represents the ancient Thessalonica^ where a 
church was formed by St. Paul. With hills in the back- 
ground, it spreads out around the gulf in the form of a 
crescent, and has many palaces, mosques, and cypress groves; 
but, like Constantinople and most other eastern towns, it 
is less agreeable within than without. Next to the capital, 
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it is the chief trading port in European Turkey. A rail- 
way connects Salonica with Uskub, a trading town on the 
Vardar, south-east of the Shar Dagh. Monastir or Bitolia 
(pop. 45,000), on a tributary of the Vardar, collects much 
of the trade between Macedonia and Albania. 

16. Albania. — The greater part of Albania is a wild, 
mountainous district, and it is inhabited chiefly by a war- 
like, semi-barbarous people. The Albanians are probably 
the descendants of the ancient Ulyrians, who were driven 
southward by the Slavs ; and in the remoter districts they 
maintain their old tribal divisions. The majority of them 
are Mohammedans. The chief town in northern Albania 
is Scutari (pop. 30,000), a manufacturing and trading 
town on the shore of the lake of the same name. Behind 
it, on a pass of the Shar Dagh, is the fortified and 
prosperous town of Prisrend. Farther south, on the 
high Lake Ochrida, is the town of Ochrida, with valuable 
fisheries. 

16. Epirus. — Epirus is even more wildly mountainous 
than Albania, and the ancient Greeks were so impressed by 
the savage grandeur of its scenery that they believed it to 
contain the entrance to the nether world. Its principal town 
is Janina (pop. 20,000), on the shore of the Lake of Janina, 
which lies in a plateau, and is partly surrounded by moun- 
tains. The town has some reputation for its silk, morocco, 
and work in gold. Near it is the site of the ancient city 
of Dodona^ which had a temple and oracle of Zeus. 

17. Islands. — Of the islands connected with European 
Turkey the largest and most important is Crete, a long, 
narrow island to the south of Greece. It covers an area of 
3320 square miles. A range of mountains traverses it from 
east to west, and culminates in Mount Ida, near the centre. 
The mountains descend gradually to the northern shore, 
but break off in steep precipices in some parts of the 
southern coast. Crete has a pleasant climate and many 
fertile valleys, and on the slopes of its hills grow abund- 
antly olives, vines, and oranges. During the early part of 
the middle ages it formed a part of the Byzantine Empire. 
Then it passed to the Saracens, and afterwards to the 
Venetians, from whom it was taken by the Turks in 1669. 
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Under Turkish rule it has decayed, but even now it is 
famous for its olive oil, wine, cheese, and silk. The island 
has about 460,000 inhabitants, most of whom belong to 
the Orthodox Greek Church ; but there also some Moham- 
medans. The language of the people is modem Greek. 
On the north coast is Candia (pop. 12,000), the seat of the 
Turkish governor and of a Greek archbishop. On the 
north-west coast is Canea, with an excellent harbour, which 
secures for it a good trade. 

The only other island included by the Turks within 
their European dominions is Thasos, between the pen- 
insulas of Chalcidice and Gallipoli. It has finely wooded 
hills, and produces much grain, wine, and oil. Near it 
are the islands of Samothrace, Imbros, and Lemnos. 
Lemnos is an island of contrasts, with bare, rocky peaks 
and beautiful, well-watered valleys, covered with olive- 
groves, fig-trees, and vines. 



THE END 
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*^^* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of Geography 
as an educational Discipline of a high order, and to show how 
these claims may be practically recognised by teachers. 

The Timu says :— " The book is written with Mr. Geikie's well-known flaency 
and eloquence, and will be read with profit and pleasure by anv one. Nothing, in 
our estimation, could be more satisfactory, or calculated to lead to more profitable 
results, than the suggestions contained in the introductory chapters for the ele- 
mentary teaching of the subject. . . . Mr. Oeikie's volume, as a whole, lifts 
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The Saturday Review says :— " Messrs. Macmillan are, we think, somewhat new- 
comers in the map-publishing trade. Their Elementary School Atlas, however, in 
which they have had the practised assistance of Mr. Bartholomew, is a good attempt, 
and ought to be widely used. The maps are good, and some illustrative diagrams, 
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The Guardian says: — "The shilling Elementary School Atlas, which we have 
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of the continental maps a map of England on the same scale." 
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Edinburgh. "With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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icewalls and icebergs, from a busy thoroughfare in London or Cairo to the solitude 
of an oasis in the ^hara, f^om the sleepy canals of flat Holland to the awe-inspiring 
passes of the Himalayan mountains : all well calculated to stimulate the young 
imagination. A full index concludes the work." 

The Guardian says :— The descriptive portions of the work are excellently 
written and arranged, and give a better idea of the configuration of the continents, 
and of the history, political divisions, industries, customs, and habits of the peoples 
who inhabit them, than any other school text-book which has come beneath our 
notice." 
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